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CHAPTER ONE 
PARENTAGE, AND ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST 


My first recollections as a child were of the Fenian raids on Canada, 
sometime in the late ’sixties of the last century. I expect this 
was impressed on my memory by the fact that I was taken to 
see soldiers being sent to the “ front’? which was somewhere 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara river. The raids were duly 
repulsed and soon after I heard of more soldiers going to fight 
at Red River in Manitoba, as Fort Garry now Winnipeg, had been 
seized by French half-breeds who were defying the Canadian 
Government. These events led me to ask where the places were, 
and demanding to see the names on a map. Red River was a 
long way from Toronto where I was living, and I would have 
been delighted if I had been told that someday I would go to 
Fort Garry and see the place for myself. But at that time no 
one would have thought of such a thing, as Fort Garry was 
thirteen hundred miles from Toronto, and in the midst of a wilder- 
ness. However, these things might be, it is quite probable that 
in my childish mind there was just the beginning of a taste for 
adventure and travel, as I remember I asked a lot of questions 
about how the soldiers were going and being very interested when 
told they were to paddle part of the way in big canoes. 

I have quite a vivid recollection of the pictures that were 
put in the papers of the fort at Toronto which was then the 
garrison, and I would have been more than pleased if I could 
have known that some day I would have a uniform like the 
soldiers with a red coat and a sword and live for a time at the fort 
where the Red River expedition was assembling. How I came 
to see Fort Garry I will presently relate, but I ought to say some- 
thing first of all of how I came, as a small boy, to be living in Canada 
with an uncle and aunt at Toronto. 

I was born at Port Hope on the shores of Lake Ontario. I am 
the third generation of my family to be born on Canadian soil, 
and the Canadian branch of the family goes back to 1800 when 
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my great grandfather, Darcy Boulton, was appointed one of 
the first Judges in Upper Canada. Darcy Boulton was born at 
Moulton in Lincolnshire and he married a daughter of James 
Forster, Sergeant at Law and Bencher of Gray’s Inn. There 
is a stained glass window in Gray’s Inn Hall to Mr. Sergeant 
Forster, whose wife was a daughter of Sir John Strange, Master 
of the Rolls and Recorder of London. In this way my legal 
ancestry dates back to the days of Queen Anne, and down 
to my own time each generation of my family has produced a 
lawyer. 

Darcy Boulton built the Grange in Toronto. It is now in 
the heart of a great City, but in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century my great grandfather was attacked by bears as he was 
driving his pair of horses, home from Court. 

The Grange still stands. My eldest uncle inherited it, and 
on his death left it to his widow, who married Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and from the Grange Goldwin Smith was wont to launch 
his political criticisms from time to time in the columns of the 
Times and elsewhere. His letters to the Daily News with their 
rejoinders in the Times Editorials were published in book form. 
They presented a detached view of Colonial politics and although 
written many years ago, have become the accepted opinions 
of most politicians of the present day.! 

Goldwin Smith was a curious character. He was Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford—became disgruntled about 
things in England and went to Cornell, U.S.A., as honorary pro- 
fessor of English and Constitutional History, drifted later to 
Toronto where he married my Aunt and resided at the Grange 
till the end of his days.—He always kept up his interest in 
English politics, and had an intimate acquaintance and correspon- 
dence with Lord Rosebery. He was not liked, politically, in 
Toronto as in that very Conservative city his advocacy of the 
independence of Canada met with no response. I remember him 
as the typical professor—tall, gaunt, very English in his manner 
as became an old Etonian, but his outlook on life was democratie, 
and I should say—republican. Mr. Winston Churchill in Great 
Contemporaries stated that when in Toronto in 1900 Goldwin 
Smith speaking to him of Rosebery said, ‘‘ Rosebery feels about 
Democracy as if he were holding a wolf by the ears.” 

Mrs. Goldwin Smith left the Grange to the City of Toronto, 
and when I last visited it in 1980 it was a museum and picture 

1The Empire by Goldwin Smith, 
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gallery. A curiosity at the Grange was a wine glass that had a 
ball at the bottom so that it could not stand upright, and when 
filled had to be emptied before laying it down. When Lord 
Lansdowne was Governor General of Canada he lunched at the 
Grange and drank the health of Queen Victoria out of this wine glass. 
My father was Counsel in the first prosecutions at Ottawa 
following the Red River Rebellion of 1870. He married a daughter 
of Colonel Graham, 71st Regiment. Colonel Graham’s father 
was General Graham, at one time Lieut.-Governor of Stirling 
Castle. General Graham and his wife more than once entertained 
Sir Walter Scott at the castle, and I have some printed copies of 
letters written by Scott to my great-grandmother, as follows : 


My pEAR Mrs. Grauam—lI scarce know a subject (after good 
morals) on which a father should be more anxious for his 
son on his entrance into life—than that of securing him good 
society—and I feel proportionately your kindness in sending 
me such valuable introductions for Walter to your friends at 
Cork. He is a bashful lad—as becomes his extreme youth, 
but I think well disposed to profit by your kindness in a matter 
of so much consequence. He left us on Wednesday to swim 
with bladders in the great sea of human life and greatly shall 
I be obliged to any that will hold up his chin occasionally. 
You will think I have scarce got free of the technical language 
of the bath at Mr. Gunns but at least I have the pleasure to 
say that after a relapse which followed my getting out here, 
my health has at length mended and seems now in the way of 
being quite confirmed. In fact I am more absolutely free 
from all sorts of stomach complaints than I have been at any 
former period of my life—only I am still weak, to which the 
remedy, that is the constant use of calomel, has contributed. 
Should any wind favourable to us. blow you towards this 
quarter we should be delighted to see you—the General and all 
the family. I will show you Melrose in great style—Mrs. Scott 
and the girls offer best regards and I am ever dear Madam 
your obliged and grateful servant—WatrTeER Scorr. 
Abbotsford, 16 July. 


The above and the following letter are copied from Memoir of 
General Graham edited by his son, Colonel James J. Graham, 


author of the Art of War, and privately printed by R. & R. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1862. 
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Dear Mrs. Grayam, 

May I presume upon your kindness so far—as to say that 
the bearer is my son who is taking his first flight from home, 
and for whom I am anxious to secure General Graham’s coun- 
tenance and yours in passing through Stirling. I should 
particularly wish him to see what is worth noticing in your 
Castle connected as it is with so many noble reminiscences 
and I hope I do not trespass too much upon your goodness in 
hoping you will facilitate his progress. His travelling com- 
panion is Mr, Allan—son of Mr. Allan of Edinburgh. I need 
not say that when you have a friend who wishes to see what 
“lions”? we have to show on Tweedside—no one can be so 
happy to offer some small requital for the honour he now 
solicits than dear Mrs. Graham, your truly respectful and 
obedient servant 

WALTER Scott 
Abbotsford 24th July. 


My great-grandmother was a Ferrier and sister of Susan Ferrier 
the novelist. Robbie Burns dedicated one of his poems to my great 
grandmother. It is recorded that the poet was in search of an 
inspiration while he was wandering in a musing mood along 
Georges Street, Edinburgh, when, in the sparkling eyes of Miss 
Ferrier, who was a daughter of one of his warmest patrons Mr. 
J. Ferrier, W.S. he found it. He then wrote the Elegy on Sir 
James Blair and dedicated it to Miss Ferrier. 

My ancestry is, therefore, Anglo-Scottish, but the Canadian 
background is so strong that I always call myself a Canadian. 

In the early history of Canada the Boulton family took an 
active part both in law and politics. Henry John Boulton was 
Attorney General of Upper Canada and afterwards Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland; and William Boulton of the Grange was a 
Mayor of Toronto. I lost my parents very early, and my home 
for many years was with an uncle who was member of Parliament 
for Hast Toronto in the Canadian House of Commons. In this 
way I was brought up in an atmosphere of law and politics, and 
it was not surprising that I had early ambitions to be a Canadian 
1 oe 

When I was at boarding school: at Port Hope there was 
a stream running into the lake about a mile away and within 

1 Trinity Coll. School. 
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bounds. In this stream there were little animals called muskrats. 
They are known in the fur trade as musquash. They swim about 
in the water and have holes in the banks just above the water’s 
level. It was one of our amusements in those days to set traps 
in these holes, and if we caught a muskrat we skinned it, stretched 
the skin on a board, rubbed saltpetre into the inside of the skin 
and then put it out in the sun for a few days. This resulted in 
a very nice piece of fur. I don’t remember turning this to any 
account, but musquash coats remind me of my early adventures 
in trapping, skinning and curing the muskrats at Port Hope. 

I left school in 1879 and began to study law at Trinity College 
and Osgoode Hall in Toronto. In those days North West Canada 
was a land of unbroken prairie in possession of the fur traders and 
the Hudson Bay Company. But by the time I became a student 
in Toronto the Canadian Pacific Railway Company had been 
launched and was partly completed. This great transcontinental 
undertaking had been financed by a government grant of twenty- 
five million dollars and twenty-five million acres of prairie land. 
The Company had the right of selecting this land, and rejecting 
such lands as were unfit for cultivation. To make this selection 
parties of land examiners were sent up to the North West in 1883. 
An appointment on one of these parties would make an appeal 
to any young man who was eager for adventure, and I was lucky 
enough to get appointed in March, 1883 with orders to report at 
the Land Office at Winnipeg. 

At that time the only way to Winnipeg by rail from Toronto 
was through the United States via Chicago and St. Paul. The 
all Canadian route was by water to the head of navigation and 
then by the first completed section of the C.P.R. from Port 
Arthur to Winnipeg. The water ways appealed to my imagination 
and with the current of my thoughts running on adventure I 
went aboard the steamer at Toronto bound for the far West. 
The steamer’s course was over Lake Ontario through the Welland 
Canal, Lakes Erie and Huron, the Canal at Sault Ste. Marie and 
out into the monarch of all the lakes—Superior. 

Lake Superior is worth more than a casual mention, for 
there is nothing comparable to it in the world—four hundred 
miles long it is one hundred and fifty wide. The water is clear 
as crystal. 

If you sink a white handkerchief with a lead it is distinctly 
visible at a depth of thirty fathoms and you can see the glittering 
pebbles at the bottom and the fish with their waving fins and 
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staring eyes hundreds of feet below the surface. If you wish to 
drink a glass of water it comes up sparkling as from the well at 
Harrogate, and the flavour is delicious. 

In its deepest parts it is nine hundred feet, and even in the hot- 
test summer the water is icy cold. Port Arthur at the farther end 
of the Lake is the head of navigation. Looking out on the lake 
from the windows of the hotel, I could picture to myself the 
journey I had taken. Four days on the steamer from Toronto 
travelling night and day covering perhaps a thousand miles. 
I had arrived at last at the end of my first stage on the way to 
the North West. The North West! The mention of these words 
recalls the term which in those days described the vast region 
which stretched from the 49th parallel of north latitude to the 
Arctic, and from the head waters of the Great Lakes to the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1883 the railway from Port Arthur to Winnipeg 
had not long been open. Its course lay through a land of lakes, 
rivers, mountains and forest—four hundred miles —a day and a 
night on the train. Coming out at last from this wild region on 
to the real prairie was like emerging from the gloom into the 
bright sunshine of the land of promise. 

Anyone making this journey by train—I doubt whether 
it can be made even now by motor—will be able to form an idea 
of the almost super-human feat accomplished by Colonel 
Wolseley who commanded the expedition to Red River in 
1870. It is on a level with Hannibal crossing the Alps with 
elephants and Cesar’s invasion of Gaul. How the expedition got 
through the wilderness has been told by Wolseley himself in his 
Memoirs. It consisted of fourteen hundred men with some six 
or seven pounder guns, and the whole force was carried in about 
fifty boats, some of them thirty feet long. 

I will say later what it means to make a portage. Here it 
will be sufficient to say that the boats in many places had to be 
be pulled out of the water and dragged over the rough ground 
which separated lake from lake. This had to be done over and ° 
Over again as there is a long succession of lakes, rivers and 
rapids. 

When the expedition arrived at last at Red River, it had been 
about four months on the way, and to the disappointment of the 
little army the Rebellion had collapsed and Riel, the leader, safe 
across the frontier in the United States. 

Winnipeg in 1883 was a frontier town. There were no paved 

* Afterward Field Marshal Lord Wolseley. 
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streets and the prairie mud in wet weather was a byword. But 
in the sparkling air of the great prairie everybody was hopeful, 
and speculation in land was based on the idea that Winnipeg 
in a few years would outrival Chicago. It has not done that, 
but Winnipeg to-day with its paved streets, splendid shops 
and warehouses, and avenues of private houses is one of the 
best examples of the Middle West to be found anywhere on the 
American Continent. Winnipeg is more Western than Chicago, 
but its history is about the same length. It was Fort Garry in 
1870. It is the capital city of Manitoba to-day with a population 
of about a quarter of a million. In 1883 when I arrived in the 
city it was still in its early youth. The wagon hauled by bullocks 
crossed the path of the carriage and pair just imported from the 
East. A new stone or brick store was cheek by jowl with a frame 
shanty, while on the outskirts of the city Indian teepees were to 
be seen with Indian braves and squaws and children ready to pick 
up any of the cast-off clothes or unwanted food of the white 
inhabitants. 


At the time of my arrival in Winnipeg the Railway had been 
constructed as far west as Regina, the new capital of the North 
West Territories,.and was being pushed on at the very fast rate 
of two or three miles a day over the level prairie. So fast indeed 
was the progress that antelopes and other wild animals going 
north for the sweet grass were cut off, on their return at the 
approach of winter, by the lines of rails and telegraph posts and 
terrified by the sight of this gathered in hundreds on the north 
side, afraid to cross it. They did at last do so, but that summer 
was probably the last when herds of buffalo and antelope roamed 
the great prairie between the western boundary of Manitoba and 
the Rocky Mountains. 

I had been late in getting my appointment as a land examiner, 
and my party was already at work on the prairie. I was told 
to make my way by train to Moosomin, a station on the C.P.R. 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of Winnipeg, and there 
wait for a load of provisions going out to the supply camp. When 
[ arrived at Moosomin I put up at a “ stopping-place ”—that 
was a rough board house, where beds and some sort of a meal 
were provided. Such a thing as an hotel did not exist. There. 
was a bunk and blankets and a stew for the evening meal. This 
‘* stopping place ” was quite clean, and in this respect the opposite 
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from one described by an English traveller on his way to Winnipeg 
from the States in 1870. On inquiring about a bed for the night 
he was told “‘ the grub ain’t bad but that there shanty of Tom’s 
licks creation for bugs.” 

The man who was to take the provisions out to the supply 
camp was at Moosomin, and next morning I helped him load up 
the cart and we made our start. 

We took the Moose Mountain trail and most of it was easy 
going. But by-and-by we came to what was called a muskeg. 
It is a piece of marshy ground lying in a hollow—and there we 
stuck. To draw the cart out was beyond the strength of the 
pony—so we had to unload—carry everything to the hard ground, 
and there load up again when pony and cart had cleared the 
marsh. We had been up to our knees in water, but after a time 
we were quite dry and as my companion said, “‘ You will soon 
get used to the muskegs on the prairie.” 

It was a tramp of about fifty miles to the supply camp, and 
when we had made about twenty Herbert Poore, my companion, 
said we would camp for the night. I asked him where we would 
pitch the tent. He said we had no tent, we would sleep on the 
ground with blankets which he had in the cart. This was my 
first experience of the prairie, and after we had made a fire we 
boiled a kettle, threw some tea into it and with some bread and 
cold meat made a meal. Then we sat around the fire and smoked 
till bed-time. Poore was a pleasant fellow who had been to an 
English public school, and he told me a lot of things which pre- 
pared me for life on the prairie. 

In the vast solitude of the prairie when the light begins to 
fade the traveller looks for the best place to spread his blanket 
and cook his evening meal. He is guided in his choice by some 
tiny lake or stream or the wild marsh called a slew—water that 
will fill his kettle and a level place to lie and rest under the open 
heaven—that is what we looked for when our day’s march was 
over. We carried wood with us for fire and replenished our 
supplies when we came to a bit of bush by lake or stream, or 
with dried buffalo droppings that were fairly plentiful on the 
ground. 

There, is or was, something about the prairie that is different 
from any other part of the world. In the very old maps of America 
this region was thought to be a great inland sea. Then the 
Missionaries and adventurers in search of a way to China dis- 
covered it was not a sea of water but one of grass. When I saw 
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it the prairie was uninhabited. No living creatures save Indians 
and wild animals. It was one immense and lonely land. 

In a couple of days we arrived at the supply camp where I 
found the man in charge, George Leask, was an old school fellow. 
He promptly informed me that he was going back to Moosomin 
with Poore, and would leave me in charge of the camp until he 
returned. He said the teamster from my examiner’s party would 
not come in for a week. So, next morning, Leask and Poore 
left me alone in my glory. 

There I was, a solitary dweller on the prairie—perhaps there 
was a trapper or hunter ten or twenty miles away, perhaps not. 
At any rate I had to make the best of it. There was plenty to 
eat as there was at least a month’s provisions for eight parties 
of men, that would be forty-eight in all. I had nothing to do 
but cook my meals. I took my gun and shot a prairie chicken 
(grouse), picked and cleaned it, roasted it and made bread sauce 
of a kind. I also made pancakes and tried my hand at Indian 
bread. ‘This is made by mixing flour and water into a dough, 
winding the dough round a stick and holding it over hot cinders 
till it is baked. This, with syrup is quite palatable. It is proof 
anyway that when a man is hungry he will not mind eating rough 
food. 

It is a curious thing about the prairie that one does not seem 
to experience nervousness or fear—that is when things are 
normal. There have been times when there was immediate 
cause for fear; but at the time I made my first acquaintance 
with the prairie, no one seemed to think anything about the 
loneliness of the land. When I arrived at the supply camp Leask 
was apparently quite at his ease—and realizing that, I did not 
feel otherwise about being left alone. It may perhaps seem 
strange that a young man who had lived his twenty years in a 
great city should not experience fear on finding himself alone 
in a wild country miles away from any white settlement. All 
I can say is that I rather enjoyed the experience and in the 
months that followed, I never felt any real fear or apprehended 
danger. There was in fact little cause for either. On the prairies 
the wild animals were not dangerous; the prairie wolf would flee 
at the sight of a man; the timber wolves were only to be found 
in the forests to the north or in the foothills of the Rockies ; 
deer were timid and harmless. A moose, if cornered, would 
be dangerous if he charged, and was not stopped by a ball in his 
head or body ; bears are only found in a wooded country. 
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When later on, I found myself in the very far West—in the 
country lying beyond the great river Saskatchewan—then I 
realized what the great prairie really meant. It is something 
to know that this was a land where men have lived and left no 
trace behind them. The Indians on the prairies of the north left 
no mounds or traces of their existence. It is a land that you realize 
is just as it was when it first came into existence. It was nature 
in her first freshness and innocence as she came from the hand 
of her Maker. 

Was it beautiful? Is the ocean beautiful? Many people 
will say it is not; but if it is agreed that the ocean is magnificent 
and at times of wondrous beauty, what will be said of the great 
prairie of North West Canada? The great ocean does not present 
more infinite variety. No ocean can present such gorgeous 
sunsets. In the summer a vast expanse of grass and _ prairie 
roses : pink roses, small but endless in their profusion. No human 
hand planted those roses; Nature was the gardener and the 
beauty of the scene was enhanced by the fact that it was all 
natural—man had not yet invaded it, and if ever there was 
anything in the world unspoiled it was there. 

The feeling of isolation, of remoteness and of profound solitude 
added to the sentiment of beauty; and at night at that supply 
camp, when I sat outside and my gaze wandered from the sunset 
to the stars, I felt this indeed was an adventure—to be left alone 
in the vast solitude and feel the stillness, broken perhaps, by the 
howl of a prairie wolf which only made the silence more apparent. 

The stars looked down on the unbroken prairie unchanged 
since the beginning of time. It was as if time had stood still. 
At this supply camp I was only at the beginning of my experiences 
of the prairies. They stretch one thousand miles from the Red 
River to the Rockies and Moose Mountain—where the Camp was 
placed was less than two hundred miles from the eastern edge 
of this prairie ocean. 

A day or two after Leask left I was preparing my evening 
meal, when I was startled by the appearance of an Indian who 
walked into the camp. He gave a grunt which I took to be 
the Indian way of announcing himself. He was quite friendly, 
sat on the ground and showed me his pipe. I gave him some 
tobacco, and then pointed to an empty pail and the kettle. He 
understood at once and went off to get the water. When I had 
made tea and settled down to the table to make my supper, 
I gave him something to eat, and when he had finished he gave 
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another grunt and departed. The next day, about the same time, 
he came back with his wife, so I had two guests to supper. I 
made them help, and then I thought I might as well get them to 
tell me the names of different objects in the Indian language. 

‘“ Shoneas ” meant a shilling, ‘“ nichee”’ a friend, ‘‘ Nichee 
moose" a female. friend: »\"»Atem,”, a cdog, 4" ashe oy yder 
““Caween”’, ““No”. They did not come every night, to my 
relief, as I was afraid they might end in bringing their friends. 

I had been about five days at the Supply Camp when Leask 
returned, and in another day or two the teamster came for his 
load of Supplies—and we set off for the camp where I was to take 
up my new work as a land examiner. 

We were about two days’ march to the camp where I was 
expected, and was soon instructed in my new work. 

We numbered six in our party, a chief, assistant, botanist, 
myself, cook and teamster. With the exception of the two last- 
named we were all examiners. 

Our work consisted in examining the square miles or sections, 
each section being six hundred and forty acres. At each corner 
of a section the surveyors had placed a post showing by numbers 
its position, and by these numbers the examiner could tell where 
he was as accurately as a mariner at sea who had the correct 
latitude and longitude of his ship. With the aid of a compass 
with hair sights set on a tripod, an examiner’s work was to pace 
four times up and down a section and make notes of the soil 
and what portion, if any, of the section was water. If an obstacle 
were encountered, such as a stream, then we had to get across 
and make a note of its course. With practice this was not difficult. 
All the streams were fordable, and by turning a series of angles 
and keeping an accurate note, one could always work back to 
join up with the original line upon which he started. The area 
of a marsh could in this way, be pretty accurately measured, 
and so could the course of a river through the section. 

The country we worked in at first was to the south of the rail- 
way line in the Souris district, but by the end of June we had 
finished the work, and were ordered to Qu’appelle for further 
instructions, and, on arrival there, found that we were to go to 
Calgary within sight of the Rockies. 

In speaking of our work as examiners, it is interesting to recall 
our lifein Camp. We had a large bell tent and four Indian ponies. 
One was amare. We hobbled her at night, and the others stayed 
with her. We lived on bacon, dried vegetable soup, bread, plum 
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puddings, dried fruits. I, as the only one in Camp who possessed 
a gun procured from time to time prairie chickens, a species of 
grouse, wild ducks and, at intervals, antelope. I may say here 
that our cook was good at his job. We had abundance of ex- 
cellent flour, and the bread he made was equal to anything I have 
ever tasted. 

Our work was about fifteen to twenty miles a day walking. 
Each examiner worked by himself. He was told in the morning 
what sections he had to do, and where the camp would be at 
night, and with one exception none of us ever failed to walk 
straight back in the afternoon to the new Camp, and to find the 
horses picketed, and the cook preparing the evening meal. The 
exception was an unfortunate one for me when I spent an un- 
comfortable night. It was in the autumn, and we were within 
sight of the Rockies. Forest fires had started, and the wind 
had blown the smoke down to where I was working, and I lost 
my way. As darkness began to fall I gave up trying to find the 
camp, and looked out for some place to sleep. I found a hay- 
stack cut from the prairie grass and piled up about ten feet high, 
made probably by Indians for their horses. Into this I crept, and 
made a deep hole for my bed. The prairie wolves kept up a chorus 
most of the night, so I did not get much sleep, but I knew these 
animals were comparatively harmless, and so was not concerned 
except for their noise. These animals are different from the grey 
or timber wolf which are much fiercer, and when in packs are 
formidable enemies to encounter. In the early morning I found 
the camp. It was thought a good joke but they had, all the same, 
made a big fire and fired off my gun to help me find my way back, 
but as I have shown, without effect. 

I have followed a timber wolf for miles trying to get a shot at 
him. He trots ahead like a big dog and keeps looking behind 
to see if you are in sight, but unless one is armed with a long 
distance rifle and a good shot as well, it is a job to hit the timber 
wolf. I have found a chance when they are not on the lookout 
and managed to bring more than one down, and I have also killed 
brown and black bear; but I have never been proud of this last, 
as the bears are not flesh-eaters, and will do no harm unless 
molested. Wolves are in a different class. 

In the prairie just east of the Rockies, the ground is broken. 
The rolling prairie commences west of the Saskatchewan—east 
of that river the prairie is very level except in the river valleys. 
But when we got under the shadow of the Rockies there was 
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plenty of cover to stalk the game, and many a day I came within 
range of bears, antelope and wolves, and on rare occasions moose 
and caribou. 

Another difficult thing to shoot is the wild goose. Whoever 
invented the term ‘ Wild goose chase’ knew what he was talking 
about. I have followed wild geese for miles and never got a 
chance of a shot. The only way is to find out where they go 
to roost, and then they want careful stalking as they have sentries 
out, but on the first alarm if one is quick enough, a shot can be 
had as the geese are so heavy they take some time to get into 
their flight. My first wild goose was an armful to carry back 
to camp, and it lasted for more than one meal. They are not 
exactly pleasant eating, but anything for a change when the 
meat course is limited to cured bacon. The wild geese know 
when the bad weather is coming, and are seen flying south. In 
this way they are better than the weather probabilities which we 
know, and do not entirely trust. 

Heralds of a coming storm on the approach of winter, the 
wild geese wing their way southward to a warmer home. Flying 
high and in wedge shape formation with a leader or guide in 
front, their course is set true south, and I have been curious 
enough to test this with my compass when I have seen one of 
these big flights. 

We were at Qu’appelle for about a week waiting mails and 
instructions, and while there the botanist and myself made an 
expedition to the Hudson Bay Fort where there was an encamp- 
ment of about one thousand Cree Indians. It was the season when 
the Canadian Government paid treaty money to the Indians, 
and the Crees had gathered at this Fort to meet the Commissioners. 
It was a strange sight. We counted over three hundred teepees 
from the sides of which smoke slowly curled up. The encampment 
was set in the Qu’appelle valley, one of the prettiest in the 
Canadian North West. I have had some experience of the Indians 
of the great plains, and I always thought them a romantic and 
interesting race. Under normal conditions if they are properly 
treated they will behave in a peaceful and neighbourly fashion, 
share their food and shelter, and they expect the same treatment, 
It does not occur to an Indian that he should knock at the door 
or otherwise announce his approach, but he comes in and sits 
down staring at you until some notice is ‘taken of him. Nor 
does he think it rude if you enter his abode in the same way. 
The Indian teepee is made of skins stretched around poles, often 
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decorated with paint and ornamented with Strange figures, and 
here at Qu’appelle there were hundreds to choose from. 

The Indian is a great smoker. Their pipes are generally 
made of stone with wooden stems daubed with paint, and no 
more acceptable gift can be made to an Indian than a piece 
of tobacco. The tobacco in the days I speak of was invariably 
plug, and to fill a pipe the tobacco had to be cut fine with a sharp 
knife, and rolled in the hand to get it small enough to be crammed 
into the pipe. 

On our arrival at the Indian Camp we were immediately 
surrounded by squaws anxious to do some trading with the 
white men, and moccasins, pipes and other curiosities were offered 
for sale. 

All these warriors of the plains are horsemen, and at this 
assembly of the tribe there were hundreds of horses tethered 
or hobbled, many of them decorated with gorgeous trappings 
according to the taste of their owners. 

We had ridden about a dozen miles and made our own en- 
campment for the night. We did this so that we might see the 
dancing that would take place. The war dances of the Indians 
are strange affairs. I doubt whether it is possible to see one 
now. But we had an exhibition that night which was a sight never 
to be forgotten. One of the dances showed how a Chief had 
fought, killed, and scalped his Indian enemy. 

Then another man rose and addressed the crowd telling them 
how he had been captured by the Blackfeet Indians and after 
suffering terrible tortures had escaped after killing five of his 
captors. More peaceful dances were the hungry and _ thirsty 
dance, which led to the Hudson Bay factor bringing out a bag of 
flour and some tea. 

When a dance was in progress a large ring was formed round 
the dancers, the squaws beating their Indian drums and uttering 
weird cries. The Indians wore little clothing. A strip of deer 
skin about their loins ornamented with a fringe—moccasins on 
their feet and feathers in their hair—their bodies painted with 
streaks of red and yellow paint (ochre) : that was their toilet, and 
it certainly added to the attractiveness of the scene. 

Nothing stronger than tea is allowed, or was allowed, in those 
days in the North-West Territories. If the Indians could have 
got spirits to drink, our lives and all at the fort would have 
been worth nothing. The Indians have always been eager for 
strong drink, and with very little they become at once like wild 
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beasts. So keen is their taste for whisky, brandy or rum that, 
finding it impossible to get, they will drink any medicine that 
has a bitter taste. A well-known patent medicine called pain- 
killer was then a much-advertised remedy for all the ills of the 
body and had an extensive sale on the plains, as it was found 
that a bottle of this was worth a lot of furs. 

The Canadian Government has always tried to protect the 
Indian, and so well ordered are the treaty arrangements that 
the Indians knew the Government would stand by its word, 
and so long as the tribe respected their part of the treaty there 
would be five dollars a year for every man, woman and child, with 
something more for the chiefs. 

But although these Indians appeared to be very friendly Fad 
good-natured, it only required someone to light the match to 
kindle their fiery natures into the fierce flame of Indian warfare, 
as was shown two years later, when the arch rebel, Louis Riel, 
sent them forth to burn settlements and murder the white 
settlers. 

The Hudson Bay fort in the prairies was generally a square 
stockade about ten to twenty feet high. Inside were the houses 
built of logs. One of these houses was the store and in this the 
trading was done with the Indians. This trade was usually by 
barter, and I have heard that if an Indian wanted a gun he would 
pile furs up to the muzzle, the gun standing on its butt, then 
the gun would be laid across, and more piles of furs would be 
made so that the furs would stretch its full length. Guns and 
ammunition were the things an Indian most wanted, and he 
had also an eye for colour and beads; bright coloured handker- 
chiefs and gewgaws costing a few pence would be exchanged for 
fur worth pounds sterling in London. Some fur traders found 
that still more money could be made by lengthening the barrel 
of the gun, and this was done until at last the Indian grew 
suspicious. The Hudson Bay Company, however, always acted 
fair by the Indians, and were trusted. 

There is one thing that is to the Red man’s credit. When 
the exchange of furs is about to commence, one of the first things 
the Indian brave thinks of is something for the papoose. There 
must be a pretty capote or hood to cover its head when the snow 
or rain beats down upon the little one. A small blanket to keep 
its body warm and some little ornament for decoration. Then 
comes the Red man’s own share of the exchange—shot and 
powder and balls for the killing of big game, and then, and 
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only after these have been secured in abundance, the squaw 
comes in for her share, which is generally a very small part of 
the trade. 

Whence came the Indian—what is his history ? It is idle to 
ask the question because there is no answer. America has her 
early history, but it is as impenetrable as the darkness of the dark- 
est night. All we know is that centuries ago the Red man 
penetrated to the limit of the Continent. Far away to the South 
where the prairie gives way to the hills of Mexico, there are 
traces of rock-built cities. This is all that is left of the early 
existence of the Red man. But from the borders of New Mexico 
northwards, over the grassy ocean of the great prairie, ever 
northwards to the edge of the Arctic Sea there are no traces 
—no records of the wandering tribes whose existence was unknown 
until missionary and adventurers pierced the forests of the East 
and at last emerged on the great meadows of the Central Continent. 
Before this—in that early period ‘‘ the time before the white 
man came ’”—what was there? Back into that dark night 
which like a curtain hangs over all we know of early America, 
the prairie was there, and over it roamed the different tribes 
—the Blackfeet, the Crees—the Assiniboines, the Sarcees and 
many others whose identity is lost. 

What was the beginning of these wandering tribes? We 
may guess, but without result—there is no clue; but we can well 
believe that the Red Indian tribes were there before Cesar crossed 
the Alps or the pyramids were built or Britain was known to the 
Ancient world. 

We have heard of the barbarities of the Red Indian—the 
scalping knife and the tortures inflicted on prisoners by their 
red captors. The records of the American War of Revolution 
leave a bad impression, but in these days when the wise old 
nations of Europe are devoting their thousand years of culture 
to preparations for butchering one another, we are not in a 
position to hold up our hands in horror at the savagery once 
practised by the American Indians. 

It is a curious sight to see the Indians moving camp. Two 
of the poles from the teepee are tied to the horse’s back with 
the ends trailing on the ground ; these poles are crossed, and on 
them are tied the camp outfit. Not infrequently the man rides 
on the horse, and the squaw walks with a heavy load on her 
back, or with her papoose as well. This contrivance is called 
a ‘‘travois’”’ and takes the place of a cart. I never saw anything 
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like a cart in the possession of the Indians, perhaps there was 
some prejudice against anything like wheels. 

There was in those days, the ’eighties of the last century, 
a fascination about life on the prairie. I was infected by it myself 
and I believe if I had gone back in the following year for another 
summer on the plains, I would never have left the North-West. 
I have heard of cases, of hunters or trappers, White men, who had 
a cabin on the prairie, and when anyone came near them to build 
another cabin, pulled up stakes and moved away, so attached had 
they become to a solitary life. 

The prairie had a perfume of its own, the air was stimulating 
like champagne, the very fact that it was a wilderness was a lure 
to many a man who simply went back to a primitive existence, 
or only visited a fort or settlement to buy tobacco or ammunition. 
There is no doubt that when once a man has tasted the freedom 
of the western prairies as they were, at any rate, in my young 
days he must ever feel the sense of restraint within the boundaries 
of civilized life. I remember to this day the thrill I always ex- 
perienced when with moccasins on my feet, in rough clothes, 
I jumped on the pony’s back and cantered over land on which 
I might have gone on riding day after day for weeks without 
seeing any human being, with only the sky above and grass under 
the pony’s feet. 

Sleeping out in the open ground with your coat for a pillow 
was a fairly common experience when we went for some ex- 
pedition. The only drawback to sleeping in the open was 
mosquitoes, or flies as they were called in those days, the ordinary 
house-fly being unknown. When they became too much of a 
nuisance in the tent we built a smudge, that is, a fire lighted in 
an iron pail or pan, and then smothered with grass and fine earth, 
so that it will smoulder for hours. The smoke will drive the 
insects out of the tent, and then with the flap of the tent closed, 
and the smoke clearing away through the ventilator in the top 
of the tent we could manage to get to sleep. We built smudges 
for the ponies, and they would stay all night in the smoke to avoid 
the torment of the flies. . 

The Far West in the old days had its occasional social 
festivities; one of them was a “ half-breed ball ”. The half- 
breed girl is one with a French or Scottish father, and an Indian 
mother. I don’t think there are any English, Irish or Welsh half- 
breeds—the reason is that the Scottish people filled the forts in the 
fur trading companies, and the French were settlers from Quebec, 
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Some of these girls were quite good-looking. At any rate 
in the early days of the North West women of any kind were 
scarce, and accordingly much appreciated. 

The ball I speak of was patronized by the wild men of the 
West, trappers and so on, and only on one occasion did I find a 
chance of having a look at one of these peculiar functions. A 
fiddle for music, a half-breed girl for partner, and a dance on the 
turf was the way it was done, and the fun at times was fast and 
furious. An open barrel filled with some kind of drink was open 
to all when thirsty, and a tin cup stood there for anyone when they 
wanted a drink. What was in the barrel I don’t know—it was 
supposed to be something strong, but I don’t believe it was any- 
thing stronger than cold tea or coffee. There were pemmican 
sandwiches to eat, and I should explain that pemmican was 
buffalo meat cooked and ground up into a paste, and when spread 
between slices of bread quite pleasant to the taste. 

The men wore moccasins and slashed buckskin trousers 
and coloured shirts. The girls wore what coloured clothes they 
could get hold of. 

The French half-breeds, the men, are a curious type of man- 
kind, unquestionably wild birds, ribboned and tasselled, hunters 
and rovers of the great plain. Half Indian, half Frenchman, 
occasionally Scottish, they will probably follow the Red man’s 
course to extinction as the advancing tide of Kuropean emigration 
sweeps westward. The half-breed girls will marry the white 
man or mate without ceremony, and it is in this way that the Red 
man’s blood will affect succeeding generations of North West 
Canada and leave its trace upon a minute portion of the future 
population. 

Sunday afternoons at a frontier settlement were devoted 
to horse racing, and the balls took place when the racing was 
over. The racing was interesting and like all Western things, 
picturesque. But it was only at long intervals that we examiners 
got into touch with this edge of civilization. Qu’appelle and 
Calgary were about the only places. Qu’appelle especially is an 
old settlement having a Hudson Bay Fort, and being a great 
place for feathered game and fishing. 

It was in June that we took the newly constructed railway to- 
wards Calgary. There were no passenger trains. We travelled 
in a box car with our ponies in another. 

Regina now the capital of Saskatchewan was a station on the 
C.P.R., when we arrived there for a day or two on our way west 
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to Calgary. A few board houses and the wooden station was the 
sum total of its claim to be a town. The place before the advent 
of the railway was called Pile of Bones Creek. Even in 1883 the 
name was obvious. At one time some disease had struck a great 
herd of buffaloes and they must have died in hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, and generations must have passed when I saw what 
still remained of the pile of bones. Skulls, backbones, legs, sun- 
dried and bleached lay in heaps on the banks of the creek. They 
have vanished now and a handsome town with law courts, 
legislative buildings, hotels, ete., has taken the place of the scene 
that once gave its name to what is now Regina. 

Another stopping place on our way west was Medicine Hat 
on the banks of the Saskatchewan. It was a rough place then, 
and was quite in keeping with the wild and woolly West. Miners, 
cowboys, trappers, prospectors gathered in the saloons to drink 
soft drinks and play cards. I remember I thought at the time 
what a fine thing it was that no spirits could be bought for love 
or money. If whisky had been allowed, then life, with the men 
who gathered in these saloons, would soon have been cheap. 
The North West mounted police were too active to allow any 
spirits to be brought into the territories, and the North West 
was absolutely dry. 

Once across the Saskatchewan we were heading for the Rockies 
and on the third great prairie steppe. The rolling prairie was all 
around—we had left the dead level plains behind. 

In that vast country there roamed from prehistoric times 
millions and millions of dusky bisons. I have seen the prairie 
dotted with the white bones of vanished herds. In other places 
deep trails made by thousands of feet were clearly marked leading 
away to the far horizon. They must have been always on the 
move, tramping. tramping, tramping, shaking the earth with 
solid tread, on, on, from lake to lake and from river to river 
always on the search for food—that was the Buffalo. They have 
gone. What was the other creature that roamed that great 
and lonely land? It was the Red Man—the wild man of the West, 
the painted and feathered warrior of the plains, dweller in skin- 
made teepees, believer in totems, and dreams, in a great Manitou. 
He, too, has gone or nearly gone. As Longfellow said, and truly : 

Ha! How the breath of these Saxons and Celts—like the 
blast of the East wind 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy 
wigwams, 
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To-day the traveller on the prairie will arrive and depart 
on his journeys by train—there are now two great lines across the 
Dominion. He will see no buffalo and probably no Indians. 
Both have gone, and in their place he will find the steam engine, 
the white settler with his motor and wireless, his reaper and 
binder, and electricity and central heating and telephones. 

The memory returns at times, and then comes the vision of 
the great mountains—the vast prairie, the wild man of the West— 
and in such moments one reaps the benefit of the hardships 
endured in picturing once again the scenes that were so real, of 
this prairie over which a man could ride for weeks perhaps months, 
_ and see nothing but sky and grass, with his gaze resting only on 
the ever-shifting horizon. 

The Saskatchewan river where we crossed it at Medicine 
Hat is a broad stream nearly a mile wide. It is the South Branch 
which wends its course through eight hundred miles of rich rolling 
landscape before uniting with the North Branch at what are called 
the Forks of the Saskatchewan. Both branches rise in the glaciers 
of the Rocky Mountains, and after the union flow in a majestic 
stream into Lake Winnipeg, a total course of 1,700 miles. Some 
day this great river will see an enormous traffic. In all the great 
prairies north or south of the international frontier from Mexico 
to the Arctic Circle I believe the Valley of the Saskatchewan 
contains the most fertile of all the wheat-growing lands of America. 
_ The prairie rivers seem to cut a deep trench in the land to make 
their course. At Medicine Hat I heard there was coal to be seen, 
and I climbed down the bank of the river to investigate. It 
was quite true. There was the coal quite visible cropping out 
of the bank just above the water’s edge. This coal is of the best 
quality, and there is plenty of it in the country to the west and 
along the river valley. 

The country between Medicine Hat and the Rockies is the 
third great prairie steppe. It has an altitude of from one thousand 
to two thousand feet, gradually rising as we went west—and 
when we approached the Kicking Horse pass, where the engineers. 
were preparing for the railway, the altitude became three thou- 
sand feet.~ It was interesting to watch the needle of the aneroid 
as it marked the steady rise, and one could almost feel the 
change in the temperature as the climb began to the highest 
level of the pass—the great height of six thousand feet above sea- 
level. 

It is on this third steppe where the prairie is seen im its pure 
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and naked perfection. Here for day after day one moves like a 
speck over the surface of a land which stretches away to the 
horizon. He may push on riding a horse as fast as he can, still 
the horizon appears always the same : an interminable expanse of 
grass. Overhead the great arched dome of a perfect blue; a sky 
flecked with clouds white as driven snow. It was in those far-off 
days a glorious country to ride over, the only road a dirt track 
through the short prairie grass—a wonderful air to breathe— 
exhilarating as the breath of the North always is, and pure as in 
mid-winter. 

We were four or five days travelling from the Saskatchewan 
to Calgary. The rolling prairie had succeeded the plains of 
the Assinibo ne which, in its turn, had succeeded the dead level 
of the Red River country. West of the Saskatchewan we held 
our course and traversed the great prairie with its unending 
vision of sky and grass. Now we were to be granted a vision of 
something different. 

Somewhere about the fifth day we saw from out the plain 
to the west, at a great distance, fifty or sixty miles away, great 
snowy peaks lifting their heads to the sky. Our journey to the 
West was nearly ended, for yonder snowy peaks were the Rocky 
Mountains. The nearer we moved to the mountains, the more 
the great peaks seemed to grow, raising their enormous jagged 
rocky heads up against the sky. To the north, the south and east 
was a wilderness. Out in the vast prairie millions of square 
miles had lain for centuries unoccupied, a vast solitude awaiting 
the coming of the White man. Till he came, the life of the wilder- 
ness lay deep beneath the waves of time, and the passing centuries 
disturbed not its slumber. In the end came the awakening ; 
and sixteen years before the period of which I write, the first 
American railway had crossed the continent, and with its advent 
the long slumber of the wilderness was broken. Now the Canadian — 
Pacific was to link the East and West in the new Dominion. 

In looking at the Rocky Mountains from one of the spurs 
or higher foothills, a man could form a fair idea of this vast chain 
of snowy peaks and realize the immensity of space that lay 
behind him. If he had travelled from the great lakes to this 
mountain barrier, over four hundred miles of rocks, rivers, lakes 
and forest and then a thousand miles of prairie, he had roughly. 
covered fourteen hundred miles from East to West. Standing 
on the foothills, a man could visualize the Continent north to 
the Arctic Sea, east to the confines of civilization, south to the 
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Gulf of Mexico—a vast unoccupied land, where nature reigned 
supreme in solitude and cloud. 

It is only a memory now to those who, like myself, had seen 
and sensed the vast solitudes of the great continent of America. 
To-day millions of people draw their substance from the long 
sleeping richness of the soil. 

My first view of the Rocky Mountains was one I shall never 
forget. After months spent on the level prairies the sight of 
this stupendous range is dazzling. The mountains are dis- 
tinctly visible at an immense distance, perhaps as much as one 
hundred and twenty miles, and at Calgary where the nearest peaks 
are forty miles away they seem close, and look down from heights 
of about twelve thousand feet. It is estimated that from the 
foothills around Calgary one has a sight of one hundred and 
fifty miles of snow-clad mountains extending from north to 
south. There is nothing like this in the Alps or the Pyrenees. 
It is the enormous contrast between this sea of grass extending 
across a plain of one thousand miles in extent, and this wall of 
rocks closing the prairie on the west by a barrier of jagged peaks 
that makes the scene unique, and one of the most wonderful 
in the world. 

Our work in the district around Calgary lasted about four 
months. We were on the edge of the foothills, and with the 
mountains in daily view one got a permanent impression of their 
grandeur and beauty. As the season grew colder the atmosphere 
seemed to become clearer, and when this first appeared the 
visibility increased. At times I found myself on some eminence 
that gave an unobstructed view, and then the whole range 
stood out in unclouded glory: a mighty barrier in an immense 
land with peaks sharp like spear-points rising thousands and 
thousands of feet and glittering with the everlasting snow. 

Perhaps the finest view of the mountains was at sunset, when 
one could watch the gradual descent of the evening sun upon 
their crests until there was just a speck of sunshine on the higher 
peaks and then an after-glow before the scene became obscured 
by the failing light. That last bit of sunshine on the highest 
of the frosted crests dwelling there for a moment as if reluctant 
to depart seemed the most perfect bit in a panorama of un- 
speakable grandeur. 

Little wonder that the Red man placed his paradise beyond 
that endless succession of white-crested mountains which in long 
unbroken line barred his way to the happy hunting grounds. 
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Little wonder that he called the mountains the “ Bridge of the 
World”, for they make a proper boundary between the plains 
where he has hunted all his life and the mysterious world beyond 
-—the world where there is endless game and the arrow always 
flies true to its mark. 

Running north from Calgary is the Edmonton trail. Edmon- 
ton was then a Hudson Bay Fort and nothing more. Stockaded 
and containing within its palisades a number of houses, it was 
an important place in the surrounding wilderness. The country 
between Calgary and Edmonton is very beautiful, and when I 
got the chance of a few days’ holiday two of us rode as far as the 
Red Deer river. It was a wonderful ride; the country was like 
& great park—rolling prairie with glimpses from time to time 
of the great chain of mountains to the west. In a ride like this 
one got the real feeling of isolation; we were in a vast and lonely 
land with a landscape containing nothing of man’s design. For 
most of the time we saw no living thing on the earth or in the air. 
Once or twice in crossing rising ground we rode into a herd of 
antelope, and when nearing a group of poplars a timber wolf 
would be seen slinking off. All the rest was silence. We rode 
about forty miles a day, sleeping with the stars for roof, and 
travelling in all about one hundred and fifty miles in just over 
four days. On another occasion we did a ride to near the American 
frontier, the 49th parallel of north latitude. The country to the 
South of Calgary is more broken, and one comes closer to the 
mountains than on the Edmonton trail. This is now the land 
of the rancher. The cowboy and great herds of cattle are the 
features in the landscape, but when I rode down the McLeod 
trail—that is the trail to the frontier—there was nothing but 
_ wild life and occasional bands of Indians. 

All this part of the rolling prairie is watered by numerous 
streams flowing out of the mountains. Calgary is built at the 
junction of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, two clear and swift-flowing 
streams of ice-cold water. High River, Flag Tongue Creek and 
so on are of the same description, but smaller. Here is or was 
a fisherman’s paradise—Rocky Mountain trout—greedy fish that 
were easily caught. At Baker’s Store fishing tackle could be 
bought, and I soon had the necessary tackle. On succeeding days 
I landed many a fine trout, and our camp table was varied with a 
fish course, which broke the monotony of our rather limited bill of 
fare. These trout are fine game fish, and in the cold clear water of 
these rivers their flavour is delicious and the flesh firm and hard. 
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We were now in the land of the rattlesnakes. These are 
venomous reptiles, and we took the precaution of wearing leggings 
and avoiding big stones. In the district south of Calgary and 
particularly in the small river valleys snakes were to be found, 
and the rattle of this particular snake is bewildering, as it is 
difficult to tell where the noise comes from. I have seen them 
lying close to big stones, and took good care to give them a wide 
berth. I expect all these valleys are cleared now, but there was 
a real danger in 1883, as the bite of the rattlesnake is poisonous. 

We got pretty far south and west that year, and not far from 
Fort Macleod. These forts are not forts in the sense of those 
at Spithead. They are stores for exchange of goods for furs, 
or the sale for cash of things needed in a frontier life. One has 
really to travel in the Far West to realize these things. Perhaps 
they cannot be realized now, so much have things changed in 
recent years. But in the days of which I speak the Hudson Bay 
Fort was a spot of civilization in the midst of the wilderness. 
So, too, were Bakers. Those were the days of the prairie schooner 
—that great covered wagon drawn by oxen. Baker’s drew their 
supplies by these covered wagons from Montana in the U.S.A., 
the Hudson Bay Company by sea from Britain to Fort Churchill 
in Hudson Bay. Now the forts of Hudson Bay Company are 
transformed—at Winnipeg and Edmonton at least—into fine 
stores, and the wants of the frontiersman is superseded by the 
wants of the dwellers in big cities. The forts however still exist 
in the more remote spots of the Far West and North. 

The prairie schooner, or covered wagon, has played its part, 
‘and who that has seen that great fresco on the walls of the rotunda 
of the capitol at Washington can fail to be struck by the in- 
scription “ Westward the Course of Empire takes its Way”: 
the scene, the Emigrant train of prairie schooners wending its 
way towards the setting sun. 

The language of the war was pretty bad, but I don’t think 
it equalled what one heard in the western prairies in the ’eighties. 
The drivers of the bull teams that drew the prairie schooners 
vied with one another in the hardest kind of swearing at their 
animals. I have heard that a missionary was horrified and tried 
to get the drivers to stop. He was told that the bulls would 
not move unless they were sworn at. If he could drive the team 
without using bad language the drivers said they would go to a 
prayer meeting. The missionary was delighted, and at once 
tried to start the bulls. He tried and tried again, until at last 
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losing his patience he let slip a mild oath, when the bulls curled 
up their tails and started at once. 

I have spoken of our ponies. These were Indian ponies. They 
were not shod—indeed how could one replace a cast shoe? But 
in a land of grass where there were no tarred roads or any roads 
at all, what pony wanted shoes. These Indian ponies could not 
trot. Their pace was a walk or a canter; but they could go a 
long way and I have frequently ridden thirty or forty miles in 
a day with a Mexican saddle, which is not the comfortable thing 
a good English leather one is to get astride. Like the Hudson 
Bay Carts the ponies are for the prairie and not for civilized parts. 
The carts have no metal in them, not so much as a nail. They 
were made for a country where there were no blacksmith forges 
——no ironmonger’s shops. If anything went wrong, an axe and 
a piece of wood would effect the necessary repair. 

It is not given to everybody to be in at the birth of a big 
city, but it was my good fortune to see the birth of the City of 
Calgary. We followed close behind the arrival of the C.P.R. 
track at the junction of the Bow and the Elbow rivers—the site 
of the future City—in July, 1883. Before the Railway reached 
that point one might say there was no such place as Calgary. 
There were only two wooden buildings—the barracks of the 
North-West Mounted Police, and the log store of I. & G. Baker. 
Now men were busy laying railway sidings and erecting sheds 
—a busy scene on the very edge of civilization. As I saw it then 
Calgary was the end of the track. 


‘‘ We hear the tread of pioneers 
of Nations yet to be 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


Calgary in 1988 is a City with a population of one hundred 
thousand ! 

The building of the great Railway had been rapid. Across 
the level prairie they had been laying the line at three miles 
a day, but when I watched the men at work west of Calgary the 
progress was much slower, as the prairie becomes hilly on its 
approaches to the Rocky Mountains. The first gang of men 
raised the turf and prepared the ground for the second gang, who 
laid the sleepers and rails, and after that other men drove in the 
spikes that held the rails in place and, behind, slowly feeling its 
way along, was the construction train. 
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On a little hill some Indians were standing like statues, looking 
at the smoke from the railway engine. What could have been 
their thoughts ? They who had lived their lives in the solitude 
of the great prairie—whose only mode of travel was the pony-—— 
whose food was the wild game they could kill. I wonder what was 
in their thoughts—not pleasant ones, I expect. 


** And bitter feelings passed over him then 
As he stood by the populous haunts of men.”’ 


The parallel bands of steel proclaimed a mighty revolution 
and a vision of golden harvests where once the Red man and 
the Buffalo were wont to roam. 

With the building of the C.P.R. the glory of the fur trade 
departed. The farmer, the true lord of the soil, entered upon 
their ancient hunting grounds. 

I remember meeting a gentleman from Calgary on my last 
trip across the Atlantic. He told me he was practising law in that 
city. I laughed as I told him that when I had first seen Calgary 
there was no law—nor lawyers. He said I should go and see it 
now. But my reply was that I did not want my memory of it 
disturbed. Calgary as the “end of the track ’’—‘ the frontier 
outpost ’’ was what I wanted to remember. I did not think I 
should care to see the modern town. There was more romance 
and interest in the Calgary I had known than there could be in 
the Calgary of electric trams, cinemas and loud speakers. 

Towards the end of the summer, when the prairie grass was 
very dry, care had to be taken to avoid setting the prairie alight, 
and once we saw a great fire in the distance. That night we took 
the precaution of burning a ring round the tent of about 
twenty feet wide at a distance of perhaps another thirty feet 
from the camp. We all turned out to do this, so that we could 
keep the fire under control. The reason for burning the ring round 
the camp was that if the wind brought the great fire our way in 
the night it would, on striking the burnt circle, sweep by and leave 
us untouched. You had to be practical in those days in the wild 
west. 

From Calgary we worked south and west, and finally closed 
our year’s work when the snow and frost came in towards the 
end of November. The changes in the climate can be extreme, 
but the air is so bracing and healthy that things are done which 
sound impossible in England. I have crossed a stream in the 
morning when my wet trousers froze on my legs on coming out 
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but in an hour or two later when the sun got up they had thawed 
and dried, and I was none the worse for it. So much for the 
climate of Calgary. We had it pretty cold before we finally struck 
camp. 20 below zero was the lowest temperature we experienced, 
and this under canvas may seem severe; and so it was, but with 
a sheet iron stove and thick blankets we kept going. 

Once we were caught unprepared. We had little or no wood 
in stock, the weather having been fine, neither had we much water, 
and in these conditions a blizzard came in the night and in the 
morning with driving snow and bitter cold we had to make an 
effort to get both wood and water. It is an old saying that needs 
must when the devil drives, and so two of us took a pony and 
cart and went for wood, two others did the same for water. I 
knew a place where some would-be settlers had started to build 
a cabin and had left it unfinished to go back to the settlements 
on the approach of winter. Steering by compass in the driving 
snow while my companion led the pony we got to the cabin, 
chopped off enough of the wood to supply us with fuel for some 
hours, and by good luck arrived back in camp as the other cart 
came in with a lot of ice. Soon we had our stove red-hot and 
plenty of water. I am glad to think we did not have to go back 
for some more of the house, but people who leave an unfinished 
cabin in that way are very likely to find little of it in the spring. 
Indians would probably help themselves, if not for fuel, at any 
rate for other reasons, as wood of that kind and nails and screws 
or glass that may have been brought from Baker’s or by covered 
wagon will always appeal to the Indians, who will turn them to 
some use in their wild life. It may seem strange to those who 
live in a warm house and sleep in cosy beds, how men can sleep 
on the ground under canvas when the temperature is something 
like fifty degrees of frost; but so it is. 

It was just as well that we had the experience of what the 
prairie can be like in winter. We had felt little cold up to then, 
and after a long and beautiful summer I thought the climate 
of the plains well-nigh perfect. The changes in the Far. West 
in winter can be sudden and extreme. One day a man can work 
in his shirt-sleeves, the next he must protect his extremities, 
his fingers, nose, ears and cheekbones, or they will get frost- 
bitten. Such weather, however, is unusual, and we only had this 
one storm before the end of November when we struck camp. 

I cannot close this subject without referring to the Chinook 
winds which blow through the gaps in the mountains and are 
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said to come from the Pacific. My own experience of these winds 
is that following a storm so dense that earth and heaven seem 
wrapt together in inextinguishable chaos, and which I have called 
a blizzard, a few hours later the Chinook wind rose and cleared 
every vestige of snow away, and the air was as balmy as it had 
been in spring. 

One of my last experiences in the wild west was to witness 
a sun-dance. We were then in the country of the Blackfeet and 
the Sarcees. A sun-dance may be described in this way. A 
big lodge is constructed to hold the crowd of Indians who come 
to witness the dance. This is a sort of initiation of the braves. 
Four cuts are made on the breast of the brave undergoing the 
test, and then a thong or lasso is passed under the sinew of the 
breast. This thong is carried over a horizontal pole in the lodge 
and fastened. The brave then commences his dance to the beat 
of the tom-toms or Indian drums until the sinew snaps and the 
ordeal is over. This has long since been prohibited by the Canadian 
government. 

After the blizzard we decided to make for the railway and 
Winnipeg. At Calgary we were some days fitting up box-cars 
for ourselves and the ponies. The box-car for ourselves had 
to be fitted with bunks, the other car to be made into a stable. 
Cook baked bread for six days, and made innumerable apple- 
pies. We had about six days in the train. Only construction 
trains were running on the best part of the nine hundred miles to 
Winnipeg. What did we do in those six days? Played cards, 
bridge was not then invented, but poker and whist and yarns 
and tobacco helped to pass the time. We arrived at last in 
Winnipeg, tanned by sun and wind but in perfect health. 

I drew a good bit of money from the C.P.R. I think I was 
paid about £10 a month, and as there was little chance to spend 
anything the experience of a land examiner proved profitable, 
and gave me the wherewithal to see something more before I 
returned to my studies in Toronto. 

Winnipeg stands at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine 
rivers. The prairie with the richest and blackest of soils sur- 
rounds the city, and as far as the eye can reach stretches away in 
a level plain to the horizon. The latitude of Winnipeg is about 
the same as London, but there is a great difference in the climate. 
This is partly due to the altitude. The long summer days are 
hot, but with the going down of the sun there is nearly always a 
cool breeze to temper the atmosphere. In the winter the contrast 
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with London is great. When the mercury sinks very low at 
Winnipeg there is nearly always in daytime brilliant sunshine, 
a cloudless blue sky and little or no wind. From thousands of 
chimneys the smoke goes up in a straight line, so clear is the 
air. Under these conditions it is not unreasonable to argue that 
in contrast with the fog and east winds of England, Winnipeg, 
even with low temperatures, has a winter climate as good or 
even better than London. ) 

In 1883 the only means of transport apart from the C.P.R. 
were horses and horse-drawn trams, or street cars, as they are 
called in the Western world. The day was not yet for the motor. 
What a change the coming of the motor has made in that western 
country! It has made a change of course everywhere, but it 
has produced a greater change in the lives of the dwellers in that 
vast and spacious land that lies between Winnipeg and_ the 
Rockies than in the more populated districts of the East. It 
has linked up the settlements and the lonely farm-houses, and with 
the telephone and wireless the settler’s life has ceased to be the 
monotonous kind it once was. 

When I returned from the Far West, Winnipeg was over the 
great boom, and there was a depression. Fortunes had been 
made out of land, but when the bottom fell out of the boom 
the last purchaser of land was left high and dry. 

Fort Garry had been one of my earliest memories, and for 
a few days I stayed in Winnipeg and explored the old fort. It 
has long since disappeared with the growth of the city, but the 
stone gate still stands, and I hope will always be kept as a 
monument of the early history of Manitoba. 

I have a family connection with the fort. When the first of 
the North-West Rebellions broke out in 1870, Louis Riel, the leader 
of the Rebellion, a French half-breed, took possession of Fort 
Garry. At that time my cousin, Charlie Boulton (afterwards 
Senator), was living in Manitoba. He had held the rank of Major 
in the British Army, and refusing to support the rebellion was 
taken prisoner and sentenced to death by Riel, but escaped. 
When the second Riel rebellion broke out in 1885 he raised and 
commanded a body of frontiersmen called Boulton’s Scouts. 
After the rebellion was over Riel was captured by the Scouts 
and, after a trial for treason at Regina, hanged. 

How my cousin Charlie got his commission in the British 
Army is worth recalling. At the conclusion of the Crimean War 
and at the time of the Indian Mutiny it had become necessary 
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to call out the militia. England for the first time in her history 
came to one of her colonies to assist her in recruiting her army 
—a feat of imperial interest, as it led to the formation of the 
first colonial regiment ever furnished for British service abroad. 
The Governor-General of Canada was entrusted with the authority 
to raise the regiment, the 100th or Royal Canadian Regiment. 
The whole of the men were Canadians and nineteen of the officers. 
One of the terms upon which each Commission was given was 
the raising of a certain number of men. My cousin borrowed a 
wagon and a pair of horses, engaged a friend to play the bag- 
pipes, and in an old-fashioned uniform started off to visit the 
settlements in search of recruits. He was successful in gathering 
the necessary number of backwoodsmen and duly qualified for 
his Commission. 

The C.P.R., which has loomed so much in my life on the Prairie, 
had a long way to go before it reached the waters of the Pacific 
and it was not until October 1885, two years after I returned from 
the West, that the last rail was laid, which completed a record 
in railroad building. They were great men-in those days who 
carried out the feat of making the longest railway line in the 
world. Van Horne was the general manager. He was an Ameri- 
can with practical experience of railroad construction. Born in 
a log-house on the Illinois prairie, as a boy he watched the prairie 
schooners wending their way towards the setting sun. He rose 
to be one of the chief men in the Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad, and was brought to Canada to take hold of the C.P.R. 
He became a naturalized Canadian, was knighted, and will go 
down to history as one of the great men of his time in Canada. 
A few months after Van Horne came to Canada he was followed 
by Thomas G. Shaughnessy, the son of an Irish immigrant who 
had come to Milwaukee practically penniless. He succeeded 
Van Horne as President, and later was raised to the Peerage 
as Lord Shaughnessy. If Imperial honours mean anything, 
these two men were worthy of all the honour the Empire could 
bestow. It is only given to those who have seen the Western 
prairies and the Rocky Mountains to realize what the building 
of the C.P.R. meant. 

Lord Lansdowne, who was Governor-General of Canada, 
expected an invitation to drive in the last spike to hold the last 
rail, and ordered a silver spike as a souvenir of the occasion. 
This did not appeal to the men who had done the work. Van 
Horne was of opinion that spikes of gold or silver were not as 
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good as plain iron, and Dugald McKenzie, who piloted the work- 
train bringing the last ties and rail to the place where the finishing 
touch was oD be made, said, ‘“‘ What do they think we were 
building?” “A king’s Palace. I suppose they think we had 
eaviare for lunch, and bien icfest served us in bed?” The attitude 
of Van Horne and his associates was sound. The men who had 
planned and built the line were entitled to the honour of the 
last hour’s triumph. Lord Lansdowne was an aristocrat to his 
finger-tips and had taken no part in the C.P.R., so Donald Smith! 
drove in the last spike which opened the line. But Lord Lands- 
downe was something more than an aristocrat. He was the 
perfect gentleman, and he took the absence of an invitation in 
good part, and presented the silver spike to Van Horne. 

Major Rogers was the man who located the pass over the 
Selkirk range of the Rocky Mountains. The directors of the 
C.P.R. voted him a bonus of five thousand dollars for his services 
and a cheque for that amount was sent. The cheque not being 
presented, Rogers was asked for an explanation. 

‘* Cash that cheque ? No, sir, I have had it framed and hang- 
ing on the wall, so that my nephews and nieces may know what 
we did.”’ Next time Rogers was in Montreal Van Horne showed 
him a gold watch suitably engraved with his name and his 
services to the line. ‘“‘ How would you like to have that? ” 
said Wan Horne. Rogers was delighted, but Van Horne ptt 
it away and said, “ You'll get that watch when you cash that 
cheque,”” ? 

If anyone who reads this book is ready to go to the Rockies 
in search of adventure he will find plenty of sport of all kinds 
yet. He can follow the Windermere trail, camping and riding 
with the stupendous mountains towering above his head. He 
can see most lovely lakes set in the midst of these mountains. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway organize expeditions, supply 
horses or mules and guides, and also arrange for camping outfits 
and provisions. For myself, if I were young enough to go again 
and seek fresh adventure I would go farther north and with a 
dog train try to reach the land of the musk-ox close to the Arctie 
circle, or even attempt to cross the Rockies by the great Cafjon 
of the Peace River and follow that until the Frazer River is reached 
and then down to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Such an ex- 
pedition would test the endurance of most men, but it would 
a thousand times repay the exertion in a revelation of nature 
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in her most sublime aspect, and give sport and excitement equal 
if not surpassing anything in the known world. It would mean 
getting clean away from civilization; but in the climate of the 
Far West, if the proper seasons were chosen and reasonable 
precautions taken, such a journey could be undertaken with safety 
by anyone who was strong enough to face cold, privations and 
fatigue. I know enough about the Rockies to suggest it, and say 
it would repay anyone who would undertake it. 

I have done a good deal of travelling in my time, and done 
it in many ways, by luxurious steamers on sea and river, stayed 
at equally luxurious hotels on the Riviera, the Alps and 
in America, roughed it on the prairies and paddled in a canoe 
hundreds of miles along rivers and streams in the backwoods of 
Canada, and I give it as my opinion that for pure adventure, 
the joy of living, nothing will equal an expedition where a man 
has to depend upon himself and such resources as he has to hand 
to go a long journey such as can still be had in the Far West of 
the Dominion of Canada. Such adventures in the wilderness 
will give a man the sense of travel and under conditions that 
cannot be obtained to-day in Europe. 


CHAPTER TWO 
TRAVELS IN CANADA AND THE U.S.A. 


With my return to Winnipeg I terminated my experiences in 
the Far West. Looking back, I have come to regard them as 
not only unique, but as some of the finest in my life. They 
gave me an ambition for travel which has never been quite 
satisfied. I had just turned twenty-one, and felt that I would like 
to see something of the States before resuming my life in Toronto. 

Young men in Canada, especially those who had never seen 
the Mother Country, not unnaturally looked on Chicago and 
New York as the great cities to see. So, with my summer earn- 
ings in my pocket I took the train at Winnipeg for St. Paul. That 
City is on the Mississippi, the father of Waters, or, as it is often 
called, ‘* OV Man River’. St. Paul is about four hundred miles 
south from Winnipeg, and the chief interest I took in it was to see 
the great river. At St. Paul it is about two thousand miles from 
the sea, almost as far as it is across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The river is something to look at from one of the bridges 
at St. Paul and wonder about all the scenes that must lie along 
its banks in its journey to the Gulf of Mexico—two thousand 
miles from North to South—from St. Paul to New Orleans. 
What a voyage! It was done by the missionaries and discoverers 
in canoes after completing their journey from the St. Lawrence. 
When they arrived at the banks of the great river, where could 
they have thought its current would bear them to? They 
must have been big-hearted men, or they would not have ventured 
to spend days and weeks passing through hostile Indian country 
not knowing where they were or what dangers lay around the 
next bend of the river. Thoughts like these occurred to me when I 
first looked on this mighty river, and I looked forward to seeing 
much more of it when the chance occurred. Now I was bound 
for Chicago and later pick up the river again at St. Louis. Chicago 
even in those days (1883) was something like a city. It appeared to 
me enormous, but compared to the present day it was a village. 

The growth of the cities of the West is amazing. I am just 
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old enough to remember when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over a 
paraffin lamp, with the result that Chicago was burnt to the 
ground. That was in 1870. Subsequent visits to the great city 
have not impressed me at all. The best I can say of it is that the 
view on leaving it at night by lake steamer is a wonderful sight. 
The drive-ways and Boulevards are brilliantly illuminated, and 
the skyscrapers flood-lighted. One gets the reflection in the 
lake, and if the heat has been intense, as it often is in this great 
city, you heave a sigh of relief to get out on the luxurious steamer 
and the cool waters of Lake Michigan. It is a fine run by these 
steamers down to Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. The sleeping 
accommodation equals that of the finest Atlantic liner, and 
the food almost surpasses it. From Chicago the lake route is one 
way to the Hast, and a pleasant alternative in summer to the trains. 

At St. Louis I again met OP Man River. This great town is 
less interesting than Chicago, but there is always the constant 
movement of trade up and down the Mississippi. The city stands 
at the junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi, and it is 
also a convenient centre for travellers going East, West, North 
or South, as it is just about the centre of the United States. 

IT asked a young lady—an American—who lived at St. Louis 
how the name of the City was pronounced. She said at once 
St. Lewis. ‘* It is an American town, not a French one, and the 
only people who used the French pronunciation were people 
who wanted to show off.” 

This was not on my first visit, but on an Atlantic liner in 
recent years—so it is up-to-date evidence. 

All the way East from the Mississippi is interesting. There 
is the crossing of the Ohio River, the long climb up the Alleghany 
Mountains and then the descent to Washington. Coming down 
the Eastern slope of the Alleghanies is Harper’s Ferry, formerly 
a United States Arsenal. 

It was at Harper’s Ferry that a man named John Brown 
made his attempt to start a civil war to free the slaves in the 
Southern States. But the time was not then ripe for abolition, 
and he paid the penalty with his life. A few years later sixty 
thousand men with General Sherman at their head marched 
out of Atlanta Georgia on their way to the sea, and as they marched 
they sang : 

‘** John Brown’s body lies a’ moul’dring 
in the grave, 
His soul goes marching on.” 
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And so it came about that a man whose life was taken by 
the law for insurrection passed into history, and gave his name 
to a tune and song that has become the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

From Harper’s Ferry it is only a few miles to Gettysburg, 
scene of the greatest battle in the American Civil War. In those 
days this war was fresh in the minds of people who were but 
a generation older than myself. Canada swarmed with men 
who had been in the war. We knew what ex-slaves looked like. 
For these reasons I was interested enough to go on to Gettysburg 
and see the battlefield for myself. 

There is a monument in London which I seldom pass with- 
out thinking of that visit. The figure in stone is Abraham Lincoln, 
and it was on the battlefield of Gettysburg at the dedication 
of a cemetery that he uttered the few short sentences that will 
be placed among the orations which are immortal. 


‘‘ Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this Continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
eated to the proposition that all men are created equal .. #8 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain: that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the Earth.” 


From here to Richmond I was following the scenes of some 
of the fiercest fighting between Lee and Grant, and so I wanted 
to see the old Confederate capital of Richmond. The city is just 
distinctly Southern, and has that interest which is quite apart 
from the look and life of a northern town. It was this and the 
fact that I was on historic ground that led me to wander about 
in this way until I turned north again to Washington. 

Washington has seen the assassination of two American 
Presidents. It was at Ford’s theatre that Lincoln was shot ; 
and at the Baltimore and Potomac Station, or Depot as railway 
stations are called in America, Garfield was shot, and the place 
where he fell is marked by a star in the floor. The scenery all 
around Washington is beautiful, and makes a wonderful setting 
for this splendid capital. There is a good deal of Washington 
that reminds one of Paris; the white buildings and the broad 
tree-lined boulevards are distinctly Parisian and Southern in 
aspect, and at the same time more like Kuropean cities than 
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London and the cities of the Northern States of America. It 
is at Washington that one first comes in touch with the South ; 
the thousands of coloured folk that swarm in the streets, the 
suburbs of Alexandria just within the rebel lines—Dixie’s Line— 
and the Potomac itself, being reminders in climate, architecture 
and people that the North and South are at the meeting-point. 
It is difficult to realize when visiting Washington in these days 
that in the summer of 1862 Members of Congress drove out 
to Bull’s Run to see the fight or opening battle between the 
Union and Confederate Armies. 

From Washington the way north leads through Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. New York in those days was a 
charming city. It had not altogether lost the Colonial touch in 
its architecture: the sky-scrapers were not yet. The great 
liners were pigmies compared to the present-day leviathans. The 
biggest hotels then were the Fifth Avenue, the Hoffman House, 
the St. James’s. Fifth Avenue and Broadway were safe to 
walk in. At the Academy of Music I heard my first grand opera 
La Traviata, with the divine Patti in the leading part. It seems 
a pity that in the days when Patti was in her prime, gramophone 
records had not attained their present-day perfection. What a 
joy it would be to hear her wonderful voice on a first-class record ! 
From New York I was but a stage from my home in Toronto, 
and it was with considerable reluctance that I took the train 
to cover the five hundred miles that lie between the two cities, 
The things that I had done—the forests—the rivers, the mountains 
and plains I had seen, have left an impression on my mind that 
has never passed away. Wherever I have been since, European 
travel, ocean voyages, tropical islands, the excitement of polities 
_ and law, it has needed little to recall that wild and lovely land 
as I saw it before the white man had opened it to the questionable 
blessings of civilization. The five thousand miles of travel I 
had accomplished gave me a taste for travel that seems to have 
inereased as the years sped by. It would be a difficult task to 
find a wilderness now such as I beheld in 1883. But there are 
still thrills to be had in the Rockies, and big game may yet be 
found if one goes far enough north and west. 

Some of my relations were what were called United Empire 
Loyalists. These people had settled in the old American colonies, 
and when the revolution came, and with it the declaration of 
Independence, the U.E. Loyalists took the side of King George 
the Third. When the Americans won their independence these 
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men and their families who had been on the losing side gave 
up all their possessions and pushed their way northwards, to 
the Canadian settlements. They were among the founders of 
what is now the City of Toronto. It was a brave and noble 
thing to do to give up all their worldly goods for the sake of 
their principles, and they suffered great hardships through 1t. 
They were among the earliest settlers in what is now Ontario. 
They may have been mistaken in their political principles. 
Nowadays we hold that the American colonists were right. But 
the loyalists have left their mark in Canadian history, and their 
influence has possibly done something to made Toronto so staunch 
to the Imperial connection. 

Once upon a time—I can just remember it—-Canadians spoke 
of “going home”. That meant they were making a holiday 
trip to England. ‘“‘ So-and-So is going home this year.” But 
gradually a generation has sprung up which knows not Joseph. 
Home in the present day means Canada and nowhere else. 

Society in Toronto has gone through several phases. In 
my very early days a British regiment was always in garrison, 
with other units of the Regular Army. This gave a tone to the 
social life of the young city and added much to its gaiety. But 
about 1870 the British troops were withdrawn. | 

This withdrawal of the Imperial troops was much _ regetted 
by Toronto people in those days, but it was a wise move. The 
growing child does not require nursing, and with the departure 
of the regulars Canada soon organized her own militia and realized 
that the young Dominion must learn to defend herself. In the 
presence of British troops a volunteer force could have little 
or no prestige. When volunteer regiments were the only force 
in the country young Canadians in uniform were regarded with 
pride by town and countryside. 

The situation of Toronto is pleasant, and boating and yachting 
have always been amongst its attractions. An island separates 
Toronto Bay from Lake Ontario, and in the ‘eighties of the last 
century was only a long stretch of sand occupied by a few fisher- 
men. I have often camped there and shot wild-ducks and plover. 
To-day the island is studded with summer residences, sports 
grounds and hotels. 

On the opposite shore of Lake Ontario is Niagara, an histori¢e | 
and pleasant town. There is or was a fort on each side of the 
river which forms the international boundary. The Canadian i 
fort is now dismantled, but the United States army still garrisons | 
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Fort Niagara, more than a century old, in New York State. 
Itsis.a long time since the two forts bombarded each other, and 
in-1912 a hundred years of peace was celebrated, and Canadians 
and Americans for over a century have shaken hands instead 
of fists across the river. 

In the pre-war days Niagara was a pleasant place for Toronto 
society to spend holidays and week-ends in, and of course its 
proximity to the Falls, about fourteen miles up the river, adds 
to its attractiveness. 

A fine hotel on the Canadian side gave Saturday ‘“ Hops ”’, 
as the dances were called, but this hotel was burned down and 
never rebuilt, and since then Niagara seems to have been 
neglected by Toronto people. The fashion nowadays is for the 
Muskoka Lakes and the Georgian Bay. 

Like the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence the Georgian 
Bay region is dotted with summer residences, But in my young 
days we knew not the luxury of these modern times. Then the 
tent and the canoe were the lure of the young man. The back- 
woods of Ontario is a region where one can go on day after day 
paddling along the rivers and lakes, and occasionally making 
a “ portage ’’, as the French Canadians say. 

The word portage is quite common in Canada. It is given 
to towns of quite a considerable size, such as Portage la Prairie 
in Manitoba and Rat Portage on the Lake of the Woods. The 
principal Street in Winnipeg is now Portage Avenue. I have 
made what is called a portage when travelling by canoe, and it 
is interesting to think about, but less interesting to carry out. 
When travelling up-stream and against the current you may 
meet a rapid or waterfall against which it is impossible to paddle 
the canoe. The way to overcome the rapid is to turn the canoe 
ashore, and, after unloading, to carry the canoe on your back 
along the bank until smooth water is reached, then put the canoe 
in the water and carry on as before. The weight of a birch bark 
canoe is very little and nothing of aload to carry. If the canoe is 
a wooden one then the weight is greater, but two men would make 
little of it. Sometimes the portage is a long one, and if there 
is much kit it becomes a tiresome business. It is much the same 
as getting through a muskeg on the prairie in the way I have 
already described. 

There are two kinds of canoe used in Canada. The wooden 
canoe and the birch bark. Like the Red River carts of the Far 
West the birch bark canoe has not a nail in it. It was used when 
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the wooden variety was not thought of. The birch tree is stripped 
of its bark and with cedar branches twisted into shape to form 
the frame-work, the bark is rolled in a way that makes the canoe 
of the proper shape. The glue of the tree and thread from under- 
growth make all the fastening required, and if an accident happens 
and a hole is knocked in the canoe the nearest birch-tree will supply 
the means of repairing it. 


Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
And its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
Ail the toughness of the Cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily.” 

—HIAWATHA. 


These canoes have not much stability. They are light enough 
for a man to carry on his back, and when going up-stream and 
a “ portage ’’ is necessary this lightness is an obvious advantage. 
All the same a birch bark requires a lot of skill in handling; 
but with two men paddling, one in the bow and one in the stern, 
and the kit in the middle, there is not much risk of upsetting 
it. Nearly all canoes in the civilized parts of Canada used for 
sport are made of wood and are the kind we see on English 
rivers. Their stability is much greater, and when fitted with 
lee boards—that is, boards which can be let down on either side 
of the canoe—they do not drift much when sailed. Without these 
lee boards, as the canoe has no keel, it would be difficult to make 
any headway when sailed if there is a current. 

From Lake Ontario by water to the Georgian Bay is a summer’s 
journey. A canoe trip like this means or meant roughing it. — 
The traveller must carry food for days, and use gun and fishing- 
rod to supplement the larder. 

The rivers and small lakes form a route that can be followed, 
but the distance is so great that weeks would be required to 
get through with a canoe. But it can be done, and I have been 
through many of the sections sleeping in the woods at night 
and paddling along by day. These rivers and small lakes of the 
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backwoods are the ideal places for the canoe. Toronto Bay and 
Lake Ontario are, on the other hand, ideal for rowing and yacht- 
ing. When I lived in Toronto I had a skiff about ten feet long. 
It was built in such a way that I could remove the seats, and 
I had this done so that by turning the skiff upside down I could 
sleep under it at night when I was making an expedition along 
the lake. I was rather fond of doing this, and I could row along 
the lake keeping fairly close to the shore about thirty miles a 
day. The shores of the lake are quite pretty, and just a little 
way east of Toronto there are wooded cliffs that are very like 
the English coast at Bournemouth. On one occasion I was 
making an expedition along the lake, and towards evening I 
pulled ashore to look for a suitable spot to camp. 

After a meal and a smoke I turned the skiff upside down 
and rolling myself in a blanket prepared to go to sleep. Just 
as I was getting drowsy I heard some voices, and looking out 
I saw a young couple approaching and heard the female say, 
“Oh, there’s a boat! Let us go and sit on it.” I did not know 
what to do for a moment, as I was afraid of frightening them, 
but when they were just about to sit on the boat I thought I 
must make myself known, and I gave a cough. The girl gave 
a squeal as she grabbed the man by the arm, and they both 
made off, and after that there was no further disturbance of my 
rest. 

The distance round Lake Ontario is about five hundred miles, 
and the breadth varies from thirty to fifty miles. I have sailed 
most of the way round the lake in a lugger. These are handy 
boats rigged with one sail and a centre board, and are easily 
menaged. Sometimes the wind rises very quickly, and then it 
is @ case of taking in a reef, before the wind catches the sail— 
otherwise there is the danger of being capsized. I have never 
had an accident of this kind, and have sailed many hundreds 
of miles. Just over half the shore is in Canada and the rest in 
New York State. The flag is different, and so is the scenery the 
whole way round. These little cruises are fine sport. There 
were two of us as a rule, and sometimes three, and we carried a 
small tent. for camping at night. The water of Lake Ontario 
is not quite so clear and cold as Lake Superior, but it is quite 
pure and fit to drink, and there was no trouble about provisions, 
as there are towns and villages every few miles where supplies 
can be bought. 

English people who do not know Canada have a dread of 
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the cold winters. I, who have lived years in both countries, 
can speak with experience of the climate. Both countries have 
their good and bad points. In England one can get about in the 
winter in a motor or on a bicycle, and the roads are generally 
clean enough for walking. Gradually, central heating is making 
the English houses comfortable in cold weather. In Canada, 
while the roads may be bad and extreme cold is experienced, 
there is the compensation of winter sports. Sleighing, snow- 
shoeing, ski-ing, tobogganing and skating give months of sport. 
In the big cities splendid clubs with skating rinks attached 
add to the gaiety of life, and dancing is of course always in 
fashion. 

It used to be grand fun to organize a sleighing party in the 
winter and drive ten miles out into the country to an hotel where 
a hot supper had been ordered, with a dance to follow. 

Although Toronto has not the severe climate of Quebee and 
the Province of Manitoba, the snow falls at times, and in the 
old days Toronto streets presented a pretty sight with the horses 
and sleighs. Silver bells mounted on the horses’ backs jingled 
and gave music. Handsome furs kept the drivers warm; 
occasional parades of sleighs and driving parties added to the social 
gaiety of the winter. The sleighing season was short, but a 
good two or three months was an average for the winter. When 
the snow fell to any depths the tram-lines in the city were un- 
workable. If they were cleared it interfered with other traffic, 
and so the expedient was tried of putting the street cars, as 
trams are called, on runners, converting them in fact into sleighs. 
All this is now past history, and with the coming of the motor 
car snow in the cities is looked on as a nuisance, and snow- 
ploughs and gangs of men clear it away to enable ordinary motor 
traffic to carry on and the electric cars to run on the rails. 

Looking at a map of Toronto as it is to-day and comparing 
it with a map of the City in 1837, the comparison is amazing. 
I remember as a small boy catching speckled trout in the brooks 
in Rosedale, now a fashionable centre. East of the Don River 
and north of the Kingston Road was a wilderness. Sometime 
in the ’sixties of the last century a gang of robbers infested that 
district. They were known as Brook’s Bush gang, but were 
finally captured and punished. Now streets and houses cover 
the whole of the neighbourhood and security reigns where once 
was lawlessness and crime. Out on the old plank road the Don 
and Danforth there was a racecourse and hotel known as Heber’s. 
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I remember being taken to the races, and I have a vivid re- 
collection of seeing a man cut his throat—no doubt through the 
loss of money. 

In Montreal years ago I have seen the snow in the roadways 
so high that the lower part of the bodies of people walking on the 
other side of the street were hidden. In those days in Montreal 
there was a grand winter carnival, and an ice palace was built 
out of blocks of ice cut from the frozen St. Lawrence. This 
palace was on a very large scale, nearly as big as Buckingham 
Palace in London. Crowds of people came to see it, and with 
electric light the palace presented a dazzling scene. HExcursionists 
from New York and other American cities swarmed into Montreal, 
and the grand ice carnival and palace were known all over the 
American continent. It might be asked, why was this winter 
carnival discontinued ? The answer is that it was found to 
interfere with Immigration. English people especially got it 
into their heads that Canada was a land of blizzards, deep snow, 
ice and bitter cold, and Kipling made their false impression worse 
with his description of Canada as ‘‘ Our Lady of Snows’. So the 
carnival ceased to be, and with it all the coloured postcards 
showing an attack by moonlight on the palace by an army of 
showshoers, toboggan slides and people skating and sleighing. 
Within the last few years the winter carnival has been revived. 
Canada, in fact, has outgrown that state of mind that fears what 
foreigners or English people may say. She is big enough and 
strong enough to look after her own affairs. She knows the 
climate on the whole is one of the best in the world, and there- 
fore very wisely has returned to the carnival and all the winter 
sports that were for a time suspended. Now once again there is 
the ice palace, the toboggan and the sleighing parades. Quebec 
City has also its winter sports, and they are even more picturesque 
than Montreal. One of the curious sights in the winter sports 
season is to see statues of public men made out of ice. In the 
cities within their boundaries the snow is swept clean away and 
the motor traffic goes on as usual. But in the select places winter 
sports reign supreme. It has become fashionable in recent years 
for English people to go to Switzerland and the French Alps for 
sport, but neither the Swiss nor French resorts can equal Montreal, 
Quebec or the new sports ground on the Ottawa that the C.P.R. 
people have prepared. It is called Lucerne, with I think not par- 
ticularly good taste. It would have been better to have given 
it a good Canadian title ; but whatever the name, the Canadian 
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Lucerne will outrival the Swiss town for sport. What adds to 
the sport is the atmosphere. There is the wild life in the back- 
ground and the fact that the sport is not some new invention 
for fashionable people, but is, or was, part of the life of the 
country. 

The snowshoe is again coming back into vogue and pushing 
the ski out of favour. The snowshoe was invented not for sport 
but as a useful means of walking over deep snow. In Canada 
the sun shines enough in winter to make a slight impression 
on the surface of the snow, and then as it goes down the slight 
thaw is turned into a crust frozen by the falling temperature. 
On this crust the snowshoers can walk without sinking. Snow- 
shoes are like tennis racquets without a handle, and about two 
or three times as big, with a slit in the middle just wide enough 
for the toes to move in. Soft skin moccasins are worn, and the 
foot is fastened to the snowshoe in such a way that the heel 
can be raised at will, but the thongs which hold the foot to the 
snowshoe enable the wearer to raise the snowshoe and carry 
one shoe over the other. Numerous snowshoe clubs exist in 
Montreal and Quebee with distinct colours. Brilliant blanket 
suits are worn with the French capote or hood, which may be 
drawn over the head or hang down the back at will. Moonlight 
tramps and tramps on Saturday afternoons are the fashion 
and give splendid exercise, and in the clear cold air of the Canadian 
winter it is hard to imagine anything more exhilarating. 

One of the latest things in the winter carnivals is the dog- 
race. As we know the term in England it means a lot of grey- 
hounds pursuing a mechanical hare on a covered track. That 
is not dog-racing in Canada. The dogs used are Labrador Huskies. 
A team of dogs, four, are harnessed to a sleigh or cariole; the 
dogs are one in front of another. The driver in the sleigh is armed 
with a long whip which can just reach the leading dog, and when 
all is ready the different dog teams start on the race out and 
back, perhaps three miles. 

There is a big difference, in climate between Toronto and 
Montreal. In the former city the mercury seldom falls far below 
the freezing point—that is, it is considered very cold when zero 
is reached. Still, it is cold enough to freeze Toronto Bay. The 
ice forms so thick that horses and sleighs could be driven across 
in perfect safety. Toronto Bay is not a mill-pond either. It is 
quite two miles across and four or five long. When the Bay 
freezes hard enough for skating before the snow comes, splendid 
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sport can be had on such a fine stretch of ice. Ice boating is 
one of the most exciting of all winter sports, and ‘Toronto Bay 
is one of the best places in Canada for it. A flat-bottomed boat 
is mounted on a couple of skates the length of the boat and an 
ordinary lug sail used. When there is a good wind and the ice 
is not too rough the speed the ice boat can travel will beat an 
express train. I have tried it, but found it too bitterly cold 
and after all it is much the same in a sense as ordinary sailing 
and not to be compared to the summer sport, when I could get 
out into the Lake. Only the Bay can be used for ice boating, 
as the Lake is too big to freeze. 

In Montreal the frost comes earlier, lasts longer and is more 
intense. The St. Lawrence is, as everyone knows, a big river. 
At Montreal it is quite a mile wide, and in the winter the ice 
forms so thick that years ago a line of railway was laid on the 
ice and trains ran across on the river with perfect security. That 
was in the days of a single bridge across the St. Lawrence. Now 
with the modern bridges this ice railway is no longer made. 
It is just as well that photographs exist to prove this, otherwise 

in time the fact might be disbelieved. 

; It reminds me of the story of the East Indian prince who 
was told all sorts of things about the wonders of Kurope. He 
very courteously accepted everything until he was told that 
at one time of the year water got so hard from cold that men 
and even elephants could walk upon it, when he promptly said 
that it was impossible, and declined to hear any more of the 
wonders of Kurope. 

Frost-bites are not uncommon. I have had the tips of my 
ears frozen, but the application of a little snow rubbed well in 
will presently restore the circulation with no harm done. In 
very severe weather precautions must of course be taken. I 
had a drive in a sleigh once twenty miles out from Ottawa on 
legal business. The snow had blocked the road in places, and we 
had to drive across fields guided by the telegraph poles which 
marked the road. When I got back to Ottawa it was some time 
before I could open my hands, they were so stiff with eold. Fur 
gloves and a buffalo coat will give all the protection one needs 
in the Province of Quebec or Manitoba, the two coldest provinces, 
but sitting still in a sleigh for a couple of hours with the tempera~ 
ture at 20 below zero is a bit of a test of one’s health and 
strength. Exercise is the thing to keep out frost, and Canadians 
usually laugh at the cold and enjoy it. If a fur coat is to be 
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recommended for a drive like the onc I have just described it is 
Just as well to point out that not one man ina thousand possesses 
such a coat or wears anything heavier than what is worn in 
Kngland. I never had such a thing myself, and only borrowed 
the Buifalo coat for what might well be termed a very special 
occasion. 

I have spoken of the mildness of the climate at Toronto. It 
is in the same latitude as the F rench Riviera; but not far off 
at Guelph, about forty miles away, I have returned from a dance 
and found the mercury standing at 80° below zero in the porch. 
The cold was nothing with the blood warm from exercise, with 
no wind and the stars blazing in a cloudless sky. Both winter 
and summer in Canada are enjoyable. Winter sports and a 
hot dry summer combine to make life pleasant. The lake steamers 
connect Toronto with Eastern Canada by Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence. They cross the lake to Niagara, a pleasant trip 
of thirty miles, and to the west a trip can be made of a thousand 
miles to the end of Lake Superior. One of the steamers in the 
‘eighties was the old Rothsay Castle. She had been a blockade 
runner in the Civil War in the U.S.A., and was one of the successful 
runners which had avoided destruction by the American Federal 
Squadrons. The Rothsay Castle was very low in the water, like 
all the blockade runners, with two raking funnels and paddle- 
wheels. She was very fast, and made the run to Niagara in two 
and a half hours. She was a picturesque reminder of those 
exciting days when the blockade runners made the dangerous 
crossing between Nassau in the Bahamas and the confederate 
ports of Wilmington and Charleston. With all lights out on 
the darkest nights and with full speed ahead, that was the way 
it was done. Nassau has in recent years seen a revival of this 
sort of thing, when rum-runners were doing their best to ship 
illegal cargoes in the teeth of the watchful U.S.A. police-boats. 
_ So it is that history repeats itself. Be Ba 

If the Canadian climate in winter lends itself to winter sports, 
the summer lends itself to all manner of summer games. Boating, 
yachting, motoring, tennis are all pursued with equal zest and, 
unlike England, the weather very seldom interferes with out- 
door sports. Rowing clubs and yacht clubs are prominent, 
as Toronto is on a fine sheet of water, and Toronto Bay is only 
an inlet of Lake Ontario, A yachting cruise around the lake would 
mean covering about five hundred miles of fresh water; and 
steamer trips, as I have already said, can be taken east to the 
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Atlantic or Gulf of St. Lawrence or west to the head of Lake 
Superior. I have gone both ways the full distance, and in 
either direction beautiful scenery and steamer accommoda- 
tion such as is undreamed of in Europe make summer tours 
in Canada among the most wonderful and attractive in the 
world, 

I have only mentioned Niagara Falls, but I cannot overlook 
this wonderful piece of scenery in any description of my ex- 
periences in Canada. I don’t propose to describe it, but to say 
this and this only, that I have been to the Falls over and over 
again and I never was so impressed with its wonders as I was 
in my last visit in 1980. I spent a few days there at the Cataract 
Hotel on the American side. This must easily be the oldest hotel 
on either side of the river, and it appeared little changed from 
the days when I first knew it. All the other hotels have been 
either rebuilt or are quite new enterprises. The American town 
claims to have the most brilliantly illuminated street in the 
world, and I expect this is right. The electricity generated 
by the Hydro-Electric plant is perhaps the greatest supply 
produced anywhere. Large tracts of New York State and the 
Province of Ontario get their supply from this source. Factories 
are run from the Falls’ electric current, the city of Toronto is 
lighted by it, and all the towns and cities that lie between. 
Shredded Wheat has its factory at the Falls, and this is run with 
the aid of Niagara’s electric current. But for an impressive 
spectacle the illumination of the Falls at night must easily eclipse 
anything of the kind in the world. I won’t attempt to describe 
this either. In a conversation I had with an elderly American 
gentleman in the lounge of the Cataract I asked him if he had 
seen the flood lighting of the Falls. “ No,” he said, “* I have not, 
you can’t improve on Nature,” and on the whole I think he was 
right. I have seen the Falls by moonlight, and I have seen them 
floodlighted, and I give the palm to the moon. One is Nature, 
the other is artificial, and I leave it at that. 

But, all the same, most people differ in this opinion and the 
iluminations draw thousands to the Falls. 

To give some idea of the sight these illuminations present I 
may say that I have seen the spray of Niagara Falls with a glass 
on a clear day from the high ground at the back of Toronto, a 
distance of about thirty-five miles. Imagine what a volume 
of spray there must be to rise to a height to be seen at that 
distance. Then imagine the most powertul flood-lighting in the 
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world turned on this mass of mist in the darkness of the night 
and flood-lighting in all the colours of the rainbow. This effect 
must be seen to be realized. It is beyond description. 

In modern times all sorts of mad things have been attempted, 
such as Captain Webb's effort to swim the whirlpool rapids. 
He lost his life in consequence, and anyone who has seen the 
Niagara whirlpool must agree that Webb attempted the impossible. 
Nowadays a good view ean be had from a travelling cage pro- 
pelled above and across the whirlpool on cables, and numbers 
of people make the trip. Personally, I am quite satisfied to see 
the boiling waters from the bank, where all that is worth seeing 
is plain enough. 

In 1980 I still possessed the nerve to go under and behind the 
Falls. To do this you must undress in the waiting-room provided 
at the top of the bank and put on a flannel suit and then oilskins. 
The authorities have very thoughtfully arranged for a substantial 
locker for your money and valuables, and when this is secured 
you put the key suspended by a cord around vour neck and 
descend to the foot of the Falls by an inclined railway. There 
is a path guarded by strong rails, and the wind is so strong that 
you are warned if it is too much for your breath to turn round 
fora moment. I did not find it too much for my lungs, however, 
and kept on till the path leads into a eave behind the Falls. 
Here after a short interval we turned our steps to take the railway 
to the top of the bank. The noise at the foot of the Falls is deafen- 
ing and the wind blows like a hurricane. At the most aw‘ul 
spot the authorities or the people who run this amazing trip have 
put up a notice : ** No Parking here.” 

The motor traffic in both Canada and the States is terrific . 
I stood on the Canada side of the International Bridge at the Falis 
and watched the cars coming across. There was a continuous 
stream. There is nothing to pay for a permit and no passport 
is required. At the Peace Bridge some miles up the river in 1929 
over one million cars crossed the frontier into Canada and over 
one hundred thousand Canadian cars crossed into New York 
State. Probably the number can be doubled now. These bridges 
are only two of the gateways between the two countries. Between 
Montreal and New York the stream is also continuous. There 
must be millions in a year making the international trip. It 
is unique te cross a frontier without a passport and without a 
permit, but so it is along the Canadian-American boundary, 
but only for Canadians and Americans. 


ot 
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‘Niagara presents a spectacle of enduring wonder. but there 
is one thing that was done there that has never been repeated. 
In or about 1837 there was 2 rebellion in Canada, and some 
skirmishes took place along the frontier. The Niagara river forms 
international boundary, and the rebels at some distance 
above the Falls where the river is just navigable had 2 small 
steamer called the Caroline. It was learned that the rebels were 
med guns and supplies from the American fort. The Caroline 
. moored to the wharf at the fort, and it was determined by 
the British and Canadian officers to eut her out and send her 
adrift in the rapids and so over the Falls. The current is pretty 
strong where the Caroline was moored, and it required expert 
"oarsmen to cross to the wharf. Captain Drew of the Royal Navy 
was im command of the cutting-out expedition, and he called 
for volunteers who, as he warned them, should be prepared to 
follow him to the devil. Five boats took part and on reaching 
the Caroline she was carried at once, the men on board being 
_eut down or driven off. Once in possession of the steamer she was 
’ set on fire, then cut adrift. She was soon caught in the rapids 
and im flames went over the Falls. The British force had clearly 
_ yiolated American territory, but as the Americans were to blame 

in allowing arms to be taken from their Government arsenal the 

affair was allowed to rest. 

I have often wondered why some enterprising persons do not 
bay an old and useless steamer and send her over the Falls in 
flames. There have been so many exhibitions at the Falls that 

~ perhaps we may yet have a mock exploit based on the cutting-out 
of the Caroline 


5 


A fine view of the Falls can be seen from the International 
Bridge connecting Canada and the State of New York, and it is 
from this bridge that the spectacle of Blondin and the tight- 
rope ean be imagined. Of all the thrills in the world I think this 
must have been the best or worst. A cable was stretched across 
the river at 2 dizzy height, and on this cable he walked across 
: ing himself with a pole. King Edward VII. then Prince 
of Wales, was at Niagara, at the time, and it is said Blondm 
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for a visit to one of the most wonderful and beautiful pieces of 
natural scenery in the world. 

When the British Garrison was removed from Canada the 
Canadian Government organized a militia force, and later on a 
regular army of Calvary, artillery and infantry. This force 
was not called an army, but was composed of a small body of 
regular soldiers stationed in different parts of the Dominion. 
Like most young men I developed a taste for soldiering, and after 
some training in the ranks of the Queen’s Own Rifles in Toronto 
I was given a temporary Commission. To get this Commission 
confirmed it was necessary to attend a course of instruction at 
a school of infantry. At Toronto there were two forts—the 
old fort and the new; the old fort took one back to the days 
of the Indian wars. It was stockaded and fortified in this way 
against the primitive methods of those early days. A little beyond 
on the garrison common was the new fort, built of stone and 
fortified against such enemies as attacked it in the war of 1812, 
when the American armies moved against it. This new fort was 
the station of English regulars up to 1870, when they were with- 
drawn. It was then taken over by the Canadian militia, and in 
1891 when I went there for my course of military instruction it 
was occupied by C school of infantry, a regular force with regular 
Officers. I was there for some months, and in due course passed 
my examination and had my commission confirmed. The situa- 
tion of these two forts was very fine. They were on the shores 
of Lake Ontario—a picturesque and healthy spot. Nowadays 
this area is covered by the buildings and grounds of the Toronto 
exhibition, which is claimed to be the biggest annual show of 
its kind in the world. One can hardly leave the subject of 
Canadian military life without a reference to the Royal Military 
College at Kingston. I regret to say I never had any direct 
connection with it. Built at one of the historic towns of Canada, 
not far from the United States frontier, and not remote from 
the scenes of the American War of Independence, the College has 
turned out some well-known men in Canadian military and 
engineering circles. Commissions are given annually by the 
British War Office to its graduates, some of whom have occupied 
very important posts in the English Army. 

Kingston is at the foot of Lake Ontario where the great river 
St. Lawrence commences its course. The lake stretches two 
hundred miles to the west, and to the east the majestic river 
flows on a thousand miles to the sea. 
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Splendid roads now connect Montreal and New York, and 

there is no finer motor run in the world than the motor-road 
through the romantic and beautiful country lymg between the 

Adirondacks and the Green Mountains in Vermont and then 
by the valley of the Hudson River to the great Metropolis. 

All down this beautiful and romantic region is historic ground. 
In the wars between the French and English to decide who should 
be the dominant power in North America, many battles were 
fought on the shores of Lakes George and Champlain. The 
historic places are well marked by the United States Govern- 
ment and the names preserved in Fort William Henry, Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. From Pittsburg all along to Quebec 
the wars raged for centuries, and when finally the battle at Quebec 
decided the issue, British and not French civilization became 
supreme. 

It is even better than motoring to take the steamers down 
Lake Champlain and Lake George. It is a twenty-four hour trip 
from Montreal to Albany, where the Hudson River boats connect 
with the City of New York. 

These two lakes remind the traveller of Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrine. There is a similarity in the wild yet beautiful 
scenery. They are much about the same size, but there the 
similarity ends. The Scottish lakes have never been the scenes 
of fierce battles with enormous political results like those fought 
along the shores of Champlain and George. The popular im- 
pression in Britain may be that North America is barren of 
association with the great events of history: that its natural 
beauties lack the atmosphere of history, legend and tradition. 
It is here that the historian, Bradley, corrects the impression 
in his well-known book, the Fight With France for North America : 
“Tt is not so much the lack of history legend or tradition as 
the lack of equipment to appreciate them that 1s at fault. He 
would be a callous wight indeed who thus equipped could stand 
upon the shores of Lake George or Lake Champlain and feel 
no thrill but what their physical features awakened. If the 
eighteenth century be accounted sufficiently remote to appeal 
to the historic fancy, which it surely is, think with what infinite 
picturesqueness, with what fulness of romance its quaint figures, 
its stirring pageants group themselves upon a canvas in itself so 
exquisitely fair. Not once or twice in a fleeting vision, but year 
after year passed backwards and forwards the motley martial 
throng. Frilled and powdered dandies of the second George’s 
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time in scarlet and lace and gold; led to victory or defeat, long- 
skirted gaitered pig-tailed soldiers in red and Highlanders in kilts 
and tartan.’’ The enemies of Britain, too, were led by no less 
punctilious and exquisite officers from the brilliant Court of Louis 
the Fifteenth. The white-coated regiments of France and the 
red-coated regiments of Britain again and again awakened the 
echoes of the hills and stained the clear water of these lakes 
with the blood of their respective armies; nor must be omitted 
from a description of the combatants the wild bearded rangers 
in their leather shirts and the painted and feathered savages 
wielding their scalping-knives and tomahawks. And when the 
great struggle was ended and from Quebec to Albany the flag 
of England triumphed it was only an interval before the clash 
of arms was resumed in the battles for the cause of American 
independence. From 1609 when the Lilies and Cross of France 
were first planted on the shores of Lake Champlain the Lake 
has been the gateway between New York and Canada, and the 
war-path of the Nations. I know of no part of the world where 
history of the first importance has been made in scenes so beautiful 
and fair as those which lie from the heights of Quebec to the head 
waters of the Hudson. 

In speaking of forts it should be borne in mind that they 
are not forts In any modern sense. All along the international 
frontier from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the Pacific there 
are no modern fortifications. They are not needed. A war 
between Canada and the United States is unthinkable, and no 
one contemplates such a thing for a moment, hence no fortifica- 
tions are required. It is a long stretch of frontier. In 1912 one 
hundred years of peace between the two countries was celebrated, 
and the Great Peace Bridge across the Niagara River was opened 
as a memorial of the fact. 

The United States Government is inclined to put difficulties 
in the way of English people and of course all foreigners going to 
the States. They do not regard Canada as foreign in this respect. 
Canadians can go to the States without a passport, though they 
may be asked to give some evidence of identification. No one 
from Hurope can enter the States without a passport and visa, 
for which you pay two pounds sterling.1. Besides this, one must 
procure an alien emigration pass and deposit about three pounds 
more. When I last went to America in 1980 I told the American 
Consul in London that I was a Canadian, and he said I did not 

1 Now reduced to £1. 
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need a visa and so I saved my money. I had my daughter and 
another lady with me, and for them I had to get the visas and 
pay £4. I should have obtained the alien pass at Montreal, but 
as we changed our plans rather hurriedly we forgot all about it. 
We were making for Lake Champlain and at Rouse’s Point, the 
frontier, we were stopped by U.S. Officials, who demanded pass- 
ports, visas and alien permits for entry. I showed the passports, 
and the official at once said, “‘ You have no visa.” I said no 
I did not need one, being a Canadian. He said, “ Yours is a 
British passport, have you not given up your Canadian citizen- 
ship?” No, I said I was still a Canadian, and so I was permitted 
to pass. I am not so sure that this would have been enough 
if I had not taken the precaution of bringing along with me 
my appointment of Notary Public for the Province of Ontario, 
and 1 showed the official this with its big seal, and that satisfied 
him. But I had to pay for the two ladies before they could 
get the alien permit. This permit allows a certain time limit, 
and on leaving the States you get your money back on arriving 
at the first frontier post inside Canada. We had to try several 
places before we got the moncy, but at the Windsor Station 
at Montreal they repaid the money at once. When crossing the 
International Bridge at Niagara more of this sort of thing is met 
with, but by that time our papers were all in order and we had 
no trouble. The comment I have to make, if at all, is the special 
fayour shown to Canadians over all foreigners, and the idea evident 
in the mind of the US. officials that Canadians were citizens of 
Canada and not British subjects. I had no quarrel with this 
state of mind for the moment, as it saved me £2 for a visa and, 
I had nothing to pay for an alien permit. 

Montreal takes its name from the French Mont Royal. The 
Mountain is not like one of the heights in the Alps or the Rockies, 
but it is a very big hill rising from the St. Lawrence. The com- 
mercial part of Montreal lies between the foot of the mountain 
and the river. A good deal of this big hill is laid out in public 
gardens, and here is situated the toboggan slide. I daresay the 
run is a couple of miles. 

At Rideau Hall in Ottawa the residence of the Governor- 
General, all kinds of winter sports are in vogue. Years agol 
spent some days in Ottawa in mid-winter and was honoured 
with an invitation to an afternoon “At Home” at Government 
House. I think Lord Lansdowne was then the Governor-General, 
but my memory is more fixed by the thought of the grand run on 
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a toboggan I had there. The guests went dressed for winter 
sports, and the costumes were picturesque. Like the compart- 
ment system in English railways, which are based on the old 
stage coaches, so costumes in Canada for sport, architecture 
and many other things have a link with the past when Canada 
was really a colony and Indian and frontier life had its influence 
on the pioneers of civilization. The Colonial days were good 
old days, and I doubt whether Toronto for instance is as pleasant 
a place to live in now as it was in the days before motor-cars were 
invented. 

Toronto is a curious city in one respect, and it is this. Com- 
pared with an English city of its size and with one in the United 
States there is no question Toronto is an American city, and yet 
I doubt whether there is any city in the Empire that is more 
devoted to British connection. It is purely a question of senti- 
ment. Unlike Montreal or Quebec, if Toronto became, politically, 
a city in the Union there would be no change; law, religion, 
language, social customs would all remain as before, whereas in 
Montreal it would mean a change in all these things. But while 
Toronto is an American city in the eyes of an Englishman it is 
intensely conservative politically. It is in fact and in truth 
Canada first, but inside the British Empire. 

Montreal in another way is also unique, only more so. It 
is the second French-speaking city in the world. With a popula- 
tion well over a million it is divided by language and religion into 
two cities. East of St. Lawrence Main Street you are in a great 
French city. West of that street you are in England, or perhaps 
I would be more correct to say in Scotland, as all the good things 
in commerce seem to be in the hands of people with Scottish 
names and ancestry. It is a fine city and, as an American said 
to me recently, it is the finest city on the American continent 
as Quebec is the most interesting. 

English-speaking citizens of Montreal do not as a rule give 
the French pronunciation to the streets. Notre Dame Street 
is spoken of as Noter Dame Street. Coming into Montreal on 
a river-boat I asked a steward where the Place Viger Hotel was. 
He said he did not knowit. ITsaidit was the C.P.R. Hotel. ‘“ Oh!” 
he said, “‘ you mean the Vyger.” 

Montreal being mainly French has its night life, and so has 
Quebec. I cannot say much about it, although I had one ex- 
perience—an unexpected one which came about in this way. 
I was on my way to England, and the lake steamer from Toronto 
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arrived at Montreal about six o’clock in the evening. It was 
the beginning of July, and was sweltering hot—and it can be hot 
in Montreal, as every dweller in that City knows right well. 
When we got on board the liner we found she would not sail 
before the tide served—about five o’clock the next morning. 
The cabins were stifling, and so we resolved to go ashore and 
stay there until the night became cool. In those days—as it 
still is to some extent—the lobby of the Windsor Hotel was a 
place one could pass the time pleasantly in watching the throngs 
of people coming in and going out. On going into the lobby 
who should we run into but R.M., an old acquaintance from. 
Toronto, and one of the best-known men in his day in Canadian 
sport. He was then living in Montreal, and when he learned our 
situation he said at once, “‘ Let me take charge of the evening. 
We will go first of all to the Occidental ’’—a noted restaurant 
on the French side of the City, “‘ and then you will have a dinner 
as good or better than you will get in Paris.” I think he did 
not overstate the reputation of the Occidental, and there are 
many other restaurants In Montreal as good as can be found 
in Paris. After that dinner he said we would have plenty of time 
to go and see some night clubs. We did, and saw about two 
or three. This sort of thing does not vary much wherever you 
go. The ladies who frequented these places in Montreal were 
pure French—that is to say, French-Canadian, which is the 
same thing as far as purity of race is concerned. The entertain- 
ment could be as varied as you wished—music, dancing and such 
frills and fancies as the visitors desired. 

At the last of these night clubs, a big affair in the Rue § 
I lost my hat or rather had it spoiled. R. M. was a six-footer 
and he wanted to show us how very athletic some of the lady 
members were. He said I was the youngest of the party and 
therefore should lend my hat for exhibition purposes. He held 
it up to show how high the girls could kick. They discarded some 
of their garments to free the limbs and in a few minutes my 
poor bowler was rendered useless. We had enough of this sort 
of thing by midnight and by that time the heat had gone—suffi- 
ciently, at least, to get some sleep before the noise of the lier 
getting under way awoke us. 

There was one other experience! I had of night life in an 
American city. It was many years ago, when it was one of the 
thrills we had in Toronto in mid-winter to take the long railway 


1 These experiences were over fifty years ago. 
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journey to New Orleans. It was a fine break for those who could 
afford it, as mid-winter in Toronto is pretty cold, and New 


Orleans is pretty warm. The usual thing was to go there for the — 


‘““ Mardi gras’. It is the winter carnival, and was quite a sight 
in its way. New Orleans is a long way south, and the people 
who live there are Southerners, black, and brown and white. 
On my one and only trip down there I was entertained by the 
change in the climate and also in the people. There are all shades 
of colour. The white population, the full-blooded negro, the 
Mulatto, the Quadroon, and the Octaroon. As the names imply, 
the colour of the black blood shades off, and in the Octaroon is 
almost imperceptible. The women—the young women who have 
only an eighth of the tar-brush—are decidedly pretty, and the 
children are many of them quite beautiful. Again, there are 
the descendants of the Spanish and native Indians. In 
Louisiana a white man may not marry a woman with coloured 
blood, but although this is the law it does not prevent cohabitation, 
and the result is a further mixture of the coloured and white 
races. 

As to New Orleans itself, it is different from the North, very 
different. There is the French quarter, but it is quite unlike 
Montreal, and is rather dilapidated and shabby. It is called 
the Vieux Carre. But the interest to my mind was in the colour 
of the South. Royal Street in those days was the fashionable 
shopping resort. I believe it has lost that reputation now. At 
any rate in the closing days of the last century it was a promenade 
that everyone took when visiting the City. The night life of 
New Orleans was, and I suppose still is, in this quarter, and 
in the old days there was any amount of it, and during the Carnival 
the Vieux Carre was the scene of much revelling. 


CHAPTER THREE 
QUEBEC 


Tux Battle fought on the plains of Abraham just outside the 
walls of the City of Quebec was of tremendous importance to 
- the American Continent. It might well be described as one of 
the most decisive battles in the history of the world. A mere 
skirmish according to modern ideas, it settled the fate of French 
Empire in America. It relieved from fear of invasion the British 
Colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. It was the herald of an 
Anglo-Saxon culture that was to occupy the continent of North 
America. Boston, New York, Philadelphia could develop in 
peace; the guns of Quebec had settled that. The far-away 
trading posts, thousands of miles distant, were soon to realize 
that England had prevailed. The atmosphere was cleared, 
and if they had not heard the guns they felt the repercussion—the 
ever-echoing back of their triumphant roar. 

English people are apt to forget that Canada has a history. 
Its story, however, goes back a long way. When Jacques Cartier 
reached Lachine just beyond Montreal, Henry VIII was on the 
throne. When the first monopoly of the fur trade was eranted, 
the Spanish Armada was on its way to England. When La 
Salle established his settlement at Lachine, the Stuarts had 
just recovered the throne of England ! 

It is an old story, and yet quite true that Lachine was given 
its name because it was thought it led to China. The St. Lawrence 
water-route led west, and from the little settlement the explorers 
launched their frail barks upon the great river to make the perilous 
voyages to the West. Ever westward they went their way, 
discovering Niagara, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and to 
stand at last with their gaze resting on the great meadows of the 
Central Continent. They were to be disappointed in their search 
for China, but they found, without knowing it, a land of greater 
value than all the fabled treasures of the East. It is fit and 
proper that the explorers and missionaries should have their 
names remembered, and it has been done, but in some respects 
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in a remarkable way. To-day we sail up the St. Lawrence in 
river steamers called after French Governors and speed along the 
modern highways in motor-cars called after De Soto—Cardillac 
—-Marquette—La Salle. The last-named would be astonished 
if he came back to find himself commemorated by a motor-car 
and a telephone exchange. Perhaps Count Frontenac would be 
still more astonished if he looked for the Castle of St. Louis, 
where he lived and ruled New France and founded an enormous 
hotel, called after him ; and the good priest and hardy missionary, 
Pére Marquette, would be equally astonished in finding himself 
the god-father not only of a telephone exchange, but of a rail- 
road ! 

To a man lke myself, who has followed this water-route 
of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes westward to Chicago, 
and done it with comfort if not luxury, it is almost unbelievable 
that the early French explorers could have made their journeys 
in canoes and through trackless forests. In the late fall of 1674, 
Marquette and his party camped near the site of Chicago. They 
were able to get game, but the rest of their diet consisted of a 
little meal and a few pumpkins obtained from the Indians. Some- 
times they found frozen berries. At the end of the winter Mar- 
quette said, “We also lived very pleasantly, and my illness 
did not prevent my saying mass every day.” 

From the days of La Salle the water-route was an important 
political factor. It linked Canada with the Mississippi and the 
vast country extending to the Pacific. The English Colonies south 
of French Canada were cut off from the west by the Appalachian 
mountains, but these Colonists saw vaguely, perhaps, but with 
prescient knowledge, the Empire which it was possible to build 
in the western wild. They desired to make roads over the moun- 
tains and extend the boundaries of the English Colonies. Their 
endeavours were frustrated by the Colonial Office in London, 
and this led to trouble—which finally culminated when the 


British Government passed the Quebee Act in 1774. The shrewd © 


men who were directing the affairs of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Virginia were quick to realize that by this Act the 
whole of the St. Lawrence basin from the sea to the great lakes 
and that country lying as far south as the Ohio and west to the 
Rockies were to become the new Province of Quebec (now the 
States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana). It was 
true it was all to be British, and the flag of Old England was to 
wave over it, but in all that land the Act established French 
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law—the French language and the Roman Catholic faith. Puritan 
New England and the Colonies southward were to be shut in 
between the mountains and the sea, while to the North and the 
Far West a great French Catholic Dominion was to bar their 
progress and development westward. They simply would not 
stand it, and the Quebec Act was one of the causes of the American 
Revolution. 

The Revolution had been foreseen by Montcalm. Before 
the final struggle for the possession of Quebec, he saw clearly 
that French power was doomed. He knew that Government from 
Versailles was weak and undependable. He had done what he 
could, and he sealed his loyalty with his blood. He has left a 
memory of bravery and loyalty to his country fitly commemorated 
‘by his record and his monument at Quebec. Montcalm was a 
skilful soldier, but he was more than that. He had a vision that 
could scan and appreciate not alone French Canada but the 
Continent of North America. He guessed and guessed rightly 
that Britain in crushing French power in its seat of strength would 
be over-reaching herself and preparing a loss out of all proportion 
to the present gain. As long as they were menaced by a hostile 
power on the St. Lawrence the English Colonies would have 
remained loyal—if only from self-interest ; freed from the 
peril from Canada they would refuse any longer to submit to 
an island three thousand miles away. Montcalm was right im 
his forecast, and looking back on the events of those days we 
might well ask the question—were not Pitt and Wolfe as much 
responsible for the separation of the thirteen Colonies from the 
Mother Country as Franklin and Washington Li 

After the Revolution there was a migration of United Empire 
Loyalists to that part of Canada which lay to the west of the 
French settlements. The migration was the foundation of British 
Canada, and put a stop to the French progress westward. The 
treaties entered into between the new Republic and its discarded 
mother fixed the international frontier as we have it to-day. 

In this way Canada was divided, the migrating loyalists from 
New York State settling in what is now Ontario and the French 
holding on to what is the Province of Quebec. Here they have 
remained and increased in numbers until to-day there are nearly 
three millions. This French-speaking nation on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence adds to the picturesqueness of the Dominion, if it 
does not add to its political solidity. It is so picturesque that 
I have ventured to write this chapter upon it. 
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The most interesting of all cities on the American Continent 
is Quebec. It is the only walled city in America, and its walls 
and gates are relics of a past wherein two great nations, France 
and England, fought out their long duel for her possession. As 
it was in the past the prize of battle between the nations, so 
must its possessors in the future sway the destinies of half a 
continent. 

Quebec is remarkable not only for its natural strength, but 
for its antiquity and beauty of landscape. There is no city in 
the British Isles to-day which is more quaintly mediaeval than 
Quebec. It is mainly French, and has preserved the old French 
civilization in a most remarkable way. Cut off from old France 
before the Revolution, it has kept to the old faith and customs 
as they prevailed in France in the days of the Bourbon kings. 
The city and its people—the habitants of French Canada are a 
striking illustration of the New World clinging to the garments 
of the Old and a Seventeenth Century picture in a Twentieth 
Century setting. 

The view of Quebec as we approach it from the sea and look 
up to the massive grey wall crowned by the lofty citadel impresses 
us with their strength. On the river side beneath the walls and 
overlooking the St. Lawrence are the ramparts lined with the 
same old cannons that did duty two hundred years and more ago. 

Imagination could hardly have devised a nobler portal to 
the Dominion than the mile-wide river with the green heights of 
Levis on one side and the heights of Quebec on the other. Old 
houses rise abruptly from the landing-place until they reach the 
old City Wall, or the Dufferin Terrace, and, looking up, there is 
just a faint suggestion of Edinburgh Castle from the Grassmarket. 
Like Edinburgh there is an old town and a new town in Quebec. 
In the old town the narrow lanes, the steep-roofed antique houses 
with narrow windows and sunny walls, the winding ascent to the 
upper town, all recall the peculiarities of an old French town. 
The houses are of typical French architecture, and make the 
traveller forget for the moment he is in the new World and not 
in the old. In the markets the illusion may still exist, as the 
scenes are just as one calls to remembrance the market places 
in France; the French Canadians, both male and female, in 
appearance are unmistakably French and the counterparts of 
their Norman or Breton ancestors. 

When slightly out of breath we gain the level ground 
of the upper town; the scene changes, and we have about 
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as fine a prospect as can be found anwhere in the world. 

Once up to the level of the old city walls, the panorama un- 
folds itself. I know of no terrace equal to this—the Dufferm 
Terrace, built where the old city wall once faced the river. It is 
over a third of a mile long and sixty feet in width, and to use 
an American term is a “ Boardwalk”. At the western end is a 
long flight of steps leading up to the citadel. In winter these 
steps are covered and converted into a toboggan slide. Long 
toboggans tear down the triple chutes at a speed of a mile a 
minute. Behind the terrace are the Governor’s gardens with a 
statue of Wolfe and Montcalm. These gardens are pretty much 
the same as they were in the days when Count Frontenac took 
his exercise in them. 

There is an old saying, ‘“‘ See Naples and Die”’; but there is 
a, better one, ‘“‘ See Quebee and Live for ever.” 

_ As we stand on the Dufferin Terrace and look at the panorama 

before us we see far beneath on the bosom of the broad St. Law- 
rence one of the C.P.R. Empresses. Above us, from the Citadel, 
Canada’s flag floats out in the breeze, and as we watch its folds 
unfurl we can trace the historic threads which lead us to the 
very centre of three great nations. Around the cannon-girt 
rock, English, French and United States troops have all in their 
turn struggled for victory and in doing so they have each left 
their leader dead on the field of battle. 

The monuments of the city remind the traveller of Wolfe, 
his no less heroic adversary Montcalm, and on the front of the 
rock we see the plate inscribed “‘ Here Montgomery fell”. This 
brave young general of the American Revolutionary Army lost 
his life in a vain attempt to storm the city. 

The Chateau Frontenac and the Dufferin Terrace command 
a splendid view. The broad St. Lawrence lies in front with the 
sunny slopes of the Isle of Orleans in the centre of the scene ; 
across the river are the green heights of Point Levis and beyond 
lie woods, glens, lakes and rivers until the picture is framed in 
the distance by the White Mountains of New Hampshire and the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. The steep-gabled and balconied 
French houses climbing the rocky slope from the river front 
remind the spectator of the older cities of mediaeval HKurope. 
The streets, too, unlike the broad straight thoroughfares of modern 
towns, are narrow and crooked, and as they crouch beneath their 
cuardian fortress are emblematic of that age of force and fear in 
which the city was founded. The street names and shop 
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signs are in two languages, and show the mixed nature of the 
population. It was at Quebec that the civilization of Europe first 
met the barbaric wildness of the New. For centuries war raged 
between Old England and Old France, and between New England 
and New France. The battlefield where Wolfe and Montcalm met 
in deadly conflict is now a public park. The Cove where Wolfe 
and his men landed may yet be seen, and it can still be realized 
—as I did in 1980 when we scrambled up the track where the 
British Soldiers dragged their cannons from the river-bank to the 
plains of Abraham—what a feat it was for an army to make that 
ascent. 

There are two ways of getting to the Citadel, one by the St. 
Louis Road, or the Chemin de la Grande Allée as it used to be called, 
and the other up the two hundred and fifty steps from the Dufferin 
Terrace. I think the road is the better way, as then the tourist 
sees the walls and the St. Louis Gate; and if the fancy moves 
him he can go up the stairs to the wall and have a short 
promenade. This is also the way to see the very fine Houses of 
Parliament. The buildings are in the Renaissance style and re- 
mind one of the Louvre. I spent several hours there some years 
ago, and made the acquaintance of one of the officials, who loaded 
me up with literature about the beauties of Quebec; but, apart 
from one hundred postcards, I had to leave most of it behind. 
After passing through the gate we are in Battlefields Park. Away 
to the right front is the top of the path from Wolfe’s Cove, and 
on the left the Citadel, where we get the finest view in Quebec. 
We are up very high, and our first glance around is at the forty 
acres of earthworks rampart and bastion with embrasures for 
the cannon that command every avenue of approach. Quebec 
with its quaint contrasts of the old and the new lies at our feet. 
Just below is the Dufferin Terrace with its pavilions, the Gover- 
nor’s Garden with the top of Montcalm’s monument rising above 
the trees, the rows of tall French houses that rise up against 
the cliff, perhaps on the river a liner just about to sail for England, 
and the busy scene that always marks the sailing of a liner from 
the American side. There is more sentiment about it, and no 
end of a performance with ribbons, flowers and all manner of 
affectionate marks of interest. The ribbons surround the vessel, 
and as she moves off they are broken. 

I have seen a good many pictures of the Citadel, and attempts 
to portray the view, but never has an artist been able to do it 
justice. It is too extensive, and there is so much beauty, history, 
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romance all interwoven that to describe it in either paint or prose 
is impossible. 

We are on a giddy height, and the short cut will be down 
the two hundred and fifty steps to the Terrace and the Chateau 
Frontenac. 

One of the first things that meets the eye of the traveller 
approaching Quebec from the sea or by river from the west 
is the gigantic bridge connecting the north and south shores of 
the river. This is one of the world’s wonders. It took some 
years to build, and when it was nearing completion the centre 
span crashed into the river, carrying with it a great number 
of workmen. In 1916 the work on the second span was com- 
pleted and ready to set in its place. While thousands of Quebeckers 
and tourists looked on, this span also dropped into the river, 
and so the second attempt failed. On the 20th September, 1917 
another centre span measuring 1800 feet in length was raised, 
and this time the two shores of the river were at last united. 

Leaving Quebec for the Hastern voyage, French Canada 
lies on both sides of the river. Nowadays a grand motor trip can 
be taken on the south shore along the splendid highway from 
Montreal right down to the Maritime provinces. Thousands 
and thousands of Americans come across the frontier from New 
York State, and carrying the signal ‘‘ Visitor to Canada” enjoy 
a run of a thousand miles amidst the wild yet beautiful scenery 
which extends all through the Valley of St. Lawrence. 

The loss of Canada must be a matter of regret to France 
of to-day. Had Louis XV, his ministers and his mistresses given 
the French settlers the same measure of support that Britain 
gave her American colonies, the North American Continent 
might have been French instead of British. But while brave 
men were fighting for France in Canada the sickening pomp of 
Versailles went on. 

Along the banks of the St. Lawrence eastward from Quebec 
are a number of French villages : Beauport, L’Ange Gardien, St. 
Joachim, and between the villages you find families living on 
the strips of land running back from the river which their fore- 
fathers took in feudal tenure from the first seigneurs of New France. 
In the habitants of these riverside valleys you will to-day find 
the Norman peasant of the reign of Louis XIV. He is a survival 
of the old régime. 

In my last visit to Canada I went out to an Indian village 
near Montreal. It is almost the only remaining settlement of 
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the once powerful tribe of Iroquois. This tribe was at the head 
of the Confederacy of the Six Nations, and was the fiercest and 
most powerful of all the Indian nations east of the great lakes. 
It is rather a pitiful sight to see what remains of the Iroquois. 
Civilization has tamed them down, and they carry on an existence 
between fishing, agriculture and catering for tourists. Once 
they terrorized what is now the State of New York. The famous 
Mohawk valley was the scene of one of the last of their great 
fights. Now in the reduced state in which they are found the 
historians and philosophers can find one consolation for their 
disappearance in the smiling and peaceful valleys that once 
resounded to the war whoop of the Indians. The Confederacy 
have left their names behind them. The Cayugas, Senecas, Onei- 
das, Mohawks, Onandagas, Iroquois have all made their marks 
on the map of the State of New York and the Canadian border- 
Jand, and remind all who take an interest in the past of the scenes 
amidst which white history was made in the two great countries 
of Canada and the U.S.A. 

My last view of Quebec was at night. Our liner left Montreal 
in the morning, and the light had faded when we came down the 
river to the old city on the rock. The electric lights made a 
brilliant illumination, rising from the river front steeply to the 
upper town, and then along the terrace until the last speck of 
light, like a star, shone high up from the Citadel. It was a fine 
sight, but it did not last long, as we soon cleared from the port 
and were heading for the open sea. I felt it was probably the 
last time I would see the old city, but I was glad to think I had 
seen it so often and so thoroughly that it would never be for- 
gotten. A Swedish traveller Peter Kalm is said to have ex- 
pressed himself thus to the French Governor of Quebee in the 
days of the old régime, “* Till men see Quebec they will not fully 
realize the meaning of the term—God’s footstool’. I agree, 
there is not another Quebec anywhere ; it is unique. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


Ir is difficult for Englishmen to realize that there are millions 
of people living in North America who have never seen the sea. 
But so it is. Toronto is eighteen hours by rail from New York ; 
so is Chicago, and the population of the middle west, unless they 
are tolerably well off, live their lives without a glimpse of the 
ocean. My first view of the Atlantic was at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
when I was twenty years old. Halifax is one of the finest harbours 
in the world and is only rivalled by Sydney and Rio. When 
Quebec is ice-bound the Canadian liners make Halifax their winter 
port. Halifax is also a station for the British Navy, and is strongly 
fortified. Until recent years the Citadel was garrisoned by the 
troops of the British Army, and it was the last place in North 
America where British troops had a permanent garrison. Now 
the Canadian Government have taken it over and a Dominion 
force of Regulars is in occupation. 

I made my first acquaintance with deep water in 1884 when 
I crossed the Atlantic from New York to Glasgow on what was 
then a fair-sized ship. The Anchoria of the Anchor Line was about 
4,500 tons. She carried spars, and set a sail or two when the 
wind was in the right quarter. This did not add to the speed, 
but it eased the machinery by keeping the ship more steady. 
We had it pretty rough for a few days, and I remember I was 
sea-sick ; but when I recovered and got my sea-legs I think I 
can say that ever after I have been immune to the distressing 
malady of mal-de-mer. In 1930 I made my twenty-first crossing 
of the North Atlantic in a ship of 17,000 tons. What a difference 
in ship-building there has been in the last fifty years ! In these 
days big ships are too well known to need description. Short 
cruises now so popular have enabled thousands of people who 
years ago never dreamed of a voyage in deep water to become 
acquainted with big ships. But a comparison with the ships of 
forty years ago is interesting. There cannot be many people 
living who have crossed the Atlantic in passenger steam ships 
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under 5,000 tons. Ships which had no electric light, no single- 
berth cabins, no lounge, part only of the main deck to walk on, 
oil-lamps to light the sleeping cabins and public rooms and, worse 
still for bad sailors, a voyage that lasted from eight to ten days 
and even longer in bad weather. So far as food was concerned 
I do not think there is much improvement. In the days when I 
made my first crossings there was little to complain about. The 
first-class table was not so elaborate as first-class is now, but it 
was very little behind what one finds to-day in cabin class 
accommodation. 

There were compensations however in travelling in those 
old-fashioned ships. To lovers of the sea the voyage now in fast 
ships across the Atlantic is too short ; and in the big ships there 
is such a crowd that there is very little chance of meeting people 
and making friends. For my part my choice is a cabin boat 
of about 15,000 tons with a passenger list of under a hundred 
and taking seven to eight days to Montreal. 

A storm at sea is a wonderful sight. I have often thought 
of the verse in Scripture, “They who go down to the sea in 
ships : these men see the works of the Lord and His wonders in 
the deep.” The wild magnificence of the sea when there is a storm 
is indescribable. When a wave strikes a ship on the quarter 
she staggers from stem to stern, and one wonders how anything 
built of steel and wood can stand it. And they don’t always 
stand it, as the records of shipwrecks remind us. 

About 1890 I crossed the Atlantic in the Vancouver. I was 
lucky not to have been in her in one of the voyages just following 
when the deck-houses were swept overboard and I believe some 
of the crew lost their lives. This northern ocean has been des- 
cribed as ‘‘ the wild and fierce Atlantic”, and at times it fully 
merits the description. 

Storms however are the exception, and in the voyages I 
have made the weather on the whole has been fine and the sea 
smooth, and on only two or three occasions have I been in what 
sailors would call a storm. I remember hanging on to a rail to 
watch the magnificence of the sea as the great green waves came 
rushing aboard. It was not safe to venture on deck, and the doors 
leading out were barred, but through the thick glass ports the 
view was good enough to show what a storm was like. The 
noise on these occasions is alarming; doors left unfastened slam 
as the ship rolls, and glass is smashed in the pantries at some 
lurch that upsets the balance of the stewards or even sends a 
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table crashing, while all the time there is the roar of the sea 
underneath. On another voyage the piano broke loose from its 
moorings in the saloon and went sliding along the floor. 

In the days before the war there were many different lines 
of steamships crossing the North Atlantic. Nearly all of them 
have disappeared, swallowed up by combinations. The earliest 
of the big lines on the Canadian route was the Allan, and it held 
its own for many years until the C.P.R. bought the Allan Company 
out. Other Canadian lines were the Dominion and the Beaver. 
Now the C.P.R. shares the St. Lawrence route with the Cunard 
White Star. Liverpool and New York showed the flag of a num- 
ber of big companies : the National—Guion—State line—Inman— 
Anchor. The Anchor still flies its company’s flag, but is I think 
controlled by the Cunard-White Star. All the others have 
disappeared, and to-day, apart from American lines, the Cunard- 
White Star and the C.P.R. have the monopoly. The old White-Star 
Line lost some ships in their long record, but the Cunard up to the 
Great War held the proud record that they had never lost the 
life of a passenger. There is the story of the passenger who 
complained to a steward on a Cunarder that the fish was no good. 
“Sorry,” said the steward, “‘ but the Company has never lost a 
life.” 

I have often been asked if big ships are not better to travel 
in when it is rough weather. My answer to that is they are if 
it is only a little rough. But when there is a really heavy sea 
then the huge waves, mountainous waves, will roll a great ship 
and toss her as if she were a cork. At least that is my experience. 
I must qualify this by saying that I have never voyaged in a 
bigger ship than 25,000 tons, and if I were a bad sailor and had 
to choose between a ship this size and one say 5,000 I would 
have no hesitation in booking my passage on the big one. But 
if anyone thinks they can avoid mal de mer by taking a huge ship, 
all I can say is that they won’t avoid it if really heavy weather 
is encountered. 

Cabin class only came into vogue about 1914. Up to then 
the North Atlantic accommodation was first, second and third 
class. When cabin came into its own the accommodation was 
limited to cabin passengers, tourist and third. So cabin passen- 
gers have the best accommodation on the ship, and are really 
first class without the frillings ; and when Prince George (Duke of 
Kent), returned home after a spell of duty on the China stations 
and elected to travel by a Cabin ship, the idea that this 
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class was not good enough for anybody was no longer held. 

Most of my voyages across the Atlantic have been from 
Montreal or New York, both of which ports are easily reached 
from Toronto. In the summer-time the St. Lawrence route is 
far the more interesting. Not only for the fine sail down the 
river and gulf, but for what there is to be seen in other ways. 
Icebergs may, of course, be dangerous, but they are a sight to 
be seen. Once I was about twenty-four hours in the ice after . 
getting through the Straits of Belle Isle. It was so cold that I 
tried to get on all the clothes I had in my luggage. We were 
close to an iceberg which was reckoned to be a mile from top 
to bottom. ‘Two-thirds of a berg is under water, so I think the 
estimate was not far out. Ice on the North Atlantic has been a 
danger to navigation. Now, owing to the ice patrol and the 
wireless, it has been reduced to a vanishing-point. The greatest 
disaster from ice was the loss of the Titanic. I was staying at 
Cowes when she sailed on her maiden voyage and saw her coming 
out of Southampton Water, swing her bows to the west and 
gradually disappear in the distance. A few days later she ran 
into a submerged ice-field and was never seen again. 

The straits of Belle Isle are pretty far north, they bring one 
into 52° N. latitude. The northern shore is Labrador, about 
as bleak and wild a land as any traveller can look upon. In 
August 1930 we were just about clear of the straits by the evening, 
and then in a moment we saw a display of Nature that baffles 
description. It was the Northern Lights. Over that bleak land 
of Labrador the northern heavens were suddenly illuminated 
as if by an enormous conflagration. Then a great arc was seen 
stretching from east to west, in form like a fan, and looking 
as if it were alight with flames ; and out of the arc, like the fingers 
of a vast hand stretching out, columns of lights shot upwards 
to the zenith. Motionless for a second, and then, moving rapidly 
and subsiding as suddenly as they came, into darkness. Then in 
a moment the heavens were again alight and the columns were 
dancing, flashing and waving like a banner in the breeze with 
all the colours of a rainbow, sparkling, glittering and _ inter- 
mingling until as suddenly as it came it vanished, and we were 
without lights and the heavens were blank once more. It was 
a magnificent display, unexpected ; it lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, and thus we bade farewell to the continent of America. 
This course through the straits of Belle Isle is the short cut to 
Europe. It is 2,785 miles from Montreal to Liverpool, while 
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New York is 3,048. These two ports will always be the con- 
necting link by sea between Hastern America and Europe. At 
present they are the chief points of departure for the whole 
continent. Some day, and it will not be long, another great port 
will come into existence, and the prairies and the millions of 
people who will inhabit them will seek their outlet to Europe by 
Hudson Bay. The distance from Churchill or Port Nelson in 
Hudson Bay to Liverpool is 2,936 miles. It is greater than 
the St. Lawrence route from Montreal, but the railway journey 
from Winnipeg to Montreal is over a thousand miles, and for 
a summer route it is certain that the wheat-lands of North- 
Western America will send their produce by Hudson Bay and 
save the long haul by rail to Montreal or New York. The southern 
side of Belle Isle is Newfoundland, and I am reminded of the 
two breeds of dogs, the Labradors and the Newfoundlands. They 
are both fine breeds, and while the fashion has changed from the 
old Newfoundland breed to the Labrador, there are points of 
similarity in both, and from my own experience of them they 
cannot be beaten if one wants a faithful friend and compan- 
ion. 

In this northern route there are more whales to be seen. 
They have a liking for the colder water, and off the coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland they are fairly numerous. Going 
eastward through the straits we are soon into the big waves, and 
the North Atlantic waves can be pretty high. I had an experience 
once in the old Britannic —she was five thousand tons, and carried 
spars. We sailed from New York in March and struck the Vernal 
Equinox. Gales with snow squalls were met in mid Atlantic, 
and when a squall struck us it was like the blast of a tremendous 
whistle, and as it passed it left the deck white with snow. Those 
were the days when it took eight days for the average liner to 
cross, but the slower ones took much longer. 

The Spain of the old National Line took fifteen days when 
I was a passenger on her from Liverpool to New York in 1888. 
On that voyage we left Liverpool on Saturday and got landed in 
New York the following Sunday fortnight. We had bad weather ; 
were struck by a tidal wave; and in the steerage, as third class 
was called in those days, two passengers had broken limbs. I 
had a mid-winter crossing in the Polynesian of the old Allan Line ; 
she was about 3,500 tons. This old ship was known as the 
Rolling Polly and she lived up to her reputation. The biggest 
ships I have been in are the new boats of the Orient Line, which 
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are 20,000 to 25,000 tons, and with them I think the limit is 
reached for the provision of every comfort and luxury that 
passengers at sea can want. The ocean giants have private suites 
and all that sort of thing, but they only appeal to people who 
want to spend money or who are called cappers—that is, people 
who like to boast that they have travelled in the biggest ship or 
crossed in the quickest time. 

For my part I think a week at sea is short enough, and prefer 
a longer voyage when one can spare the time and money. It 
is surprising how well people get to know one another in a week 
at sea—particularly when the ship is not too big. I always 
found it interesting to meet people who come from other parts 
of the world and who can bring fresh ideas to bear upon any 
special subject. To get completely away from the daily round 
is the best kind of entertainment and refreshment that the mind 
can have—at least, I have found it so. There are people who, 
so soon as they get on board, look for a “ bridge four”, and 
when they have got it they settle down to play cards all the way 
across and all the way back again. These people miss the best of 
a voyage which, if one only looks for it, is sure to provide fresh 
food for thought and memories that will last through life. 

On my first voyage from New York we landed at Gourock 
on the Clyde. It was my first acquaintance with the British 
Islands. We stayed at the St. Enoch Hotel, and made the short 
railway journey to Glasgow in one of the most curious trains 
I had ever seen. It is always a matter of comment by Canadians 
and Americans why railway carriages in Britain are made with 
separate compartments. But this type is passing, and before 
many years are over all trains will be corridor trains, and 
isolated compartments will be no more. Once upon a time, and 
well within my memory, the traveller could buy a lamp with a 
contrivance made out of rubber which by means of a hollow in 
the rubber could be made by suction to fasten on to the window 
pane of a railway carriage. It was a candle-lamp and the in- 
tention was to enable the passenger to read in the train at night, 
as the railway companies did not supply enough light to read 
by. Another contrivance in railway carriages was a foot-warmer. 
This could only be obtained at the bigger stations, and you 
were expected to fee a porter if you wanted one. The railway 
carriages were not only badly lighted, but they were not heated, 
and anyone travelling by night train in mid-winter had a sorry 
time of it I travelled between London and Liverpool more than 
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once, and when I got into an American train from New York 
to Toronto I could afford to laugh at the old-fashioned ways of 
my English friends and relations. However, in the end England 
woke up, and now so far as comfort and speed are concerned 
the traveller by night or day from Euston to Liverpool will have 
as much speed and comfort as he will get in any railway trains 
in the world for a short distance. Of course, the type of train 
such as the Pacific Coast Express with baths-barber-typist, etce., 
running on the C.P.R. from Montreal to Vancouver is not required 
in Great Britain. 

In crossing the ocean by the big modern liners people get in 
the habit of thinking nothing about the ways and means that 
drive the ship from port to port with unfailing accuracy. Naviga- 
tion is a wonderful thing when you come to think that you are 
out of sight of land and there is nothing to see but sky and water. 
Coming down to breakfast one morning on the City of Berlin, 
the Captain observed, ‘‘ We are just passing the Virgin rocks.” 
A lady said, “Is there not a danger of running on them?” 
** Now,” said the Captain, “if you were walking along a road 
and saw a big hole, would you walk into it?” ‘* Of course not,” 
said the lady. ‘‘ Why not?” said the Captain. ‘“‘ Because I 
eould see where it was,’’ replied the lady. “ That,” said the 
Captain, “is the reason my ship does not run on the Virgin rocks. 
J know where they are.” All the same, ships do run on rocks, 
as was the case with the Mohegan, which ran on the Manacles 
rocks near Falmouth with a total loss of life. 

Navigation is a matter for the expert sailorman. But to 
anyone who has done much deep-water sailing it is interesting 
to know something about it. The surveyor on the great prairie 
ean find his position, and so can the navigator on the sea. I 
have been interested enough to play with the science after a 
fashion. With a sextant when the sun is nearing the zenith you 
can with this instrument see the sun like a red ball in the mirror. 
Turning the handle you gradually bring this red ball down to the 
horizon. Figures on the sextant will then show the height of the 
sun above the horizon, and when you have found this you have 
taken the first step towards finding your position. There are 
numerous corrections to be made, of course, such as allowance 
for height of eye—that is the distance the bridge of the ship is 
above the water, and many other things. You have to find 
both latitude and longitude, and when both are found you have 
the position of the ship. But suppose the weather is so thick 
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that you cannot see the sun, then perhaps at night you can see 
a star. The position can be worked out then, and if the weather 
is still too thick resort must be had to dead reckoning. Knowing 
the speed of the ship by casting the log will give a fair idea; but 
this does not give the position with the same exactness as either 
the sun or a star. 

In the Bridge House is a clock showing the time at Greenwich 
(G.M.T.). When the observation is taken the time is found by 
the sun. When the sun is at the zenith it is 12 noon. But at 
Greenwich it may be 3 p.m. The three hours difference is another 
indication of the position of the ship. 

It is a curious thing that animals can smell the land long 
before it can be seen. Anyone who has ever travelled by sea on 
a ship that carried cattle knows this. I was passenger on one of 
the old Beaver Line ships, and cattle were carried on the lower 
deck. Ireland was not in sight, and was well below the horizon, 
but there were the cattle with their heads stretched out taking 
in deep breaths and inhaling the smell of the land. 

I sometimes thought I would like to take a voyage in a sailing 
ship, but on the whole I think I was wise not to do it. I went 
to see the Harbinger when she was in London docks. She was 
a fine vessel for a sailing ship, with good accommodation for half 
a dozen passengers. But the awful monotony of being cooped 
up for weeks with only a few people for company—possibly all 
of them invalids, completely put me off the idea. And now 
nothing but a first-class ship will suit my taste for the sea. Still, 
what more beautiful sight can there be than that of a full-rigged 
ship under full sail? I saw such a ship somewhere off the coast 
of Ireland. She was full rigged—that is, she had three masts 
with spars on each mast. We signalled her, and she told us she 
was forty-six days out from Valparaiso. One day on that same 
voyage we passed a steamer outward bound. She signalled 
“‘ wreck ahead look out for her’, and in a few hours we came 
up with the wreck. She was a Norwegian barque waterlogged. 
All her boats were gone, so we hoped the crew had reached safety. 
The first heavy weather would break her up. 

In one of my journeys from England to Canada I realized 
one of the difficulties of enforcing a prohibition law. We had 
landed at Halifax in mid-winter. Most of the passengers were 
going on to Montreal or the West, and we took an early train 
so far as St. John, New Brunswick, where we had to wait some 
hours for the night train to Montreal. At the time I speak of, 
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about 1890, the Canada Temperance Act was in force in New 
Brunswick. On arriving at St. John we went to an hotel to 
await our departure by train. Most of us were sitting in the 
lounge or entrance hall, and I as a Canadian was asked by some 
of the passengers about getting drinks. I explained that the 
Temperance Act was in force, and we could not get anything. 
Presently I noticed men coming in from the streets and going 
through the hall to a door and entering it. It occurred to me 
that it might be worth while going.in at the door and seeing 
what was beyond it. On trying the door I could not open it. 
Soon after someone came in from the street and went through 
without any trouble. The reception office was in the hall and a 
clerk sat there in attendance. I went up to him and asked if I could 
go through the door. He looked at me and said, ‘“* Are you staying 
in the Hotel?” I said, “‘ No, but my friends and I have just 
come from England, and are going through to Montreal to-night.” 
“Oh,” he said, “do you want something to drink?” I said 
that was about it, and he said, ‘‘ All right, you and your friends 
can go through the door.” We went to the door, and it opened 
at once, and inside there was a bar and plenty to drink. I found 
out afterwards that there was a catch on the door which connected 
with a spring at the reception office, and only men who were 
known to the clerk were allowed to pass through. I have spoken 
of men, and here I would like to say that in my experience of the 
North American Continent I have never known women in a bar 
either in front or behind it. I do not think there is or was anv 
law prohibiting women from getting a drink at a public bar or 
serving one, only that it was not done. Now with the Canadian 
Government having a monopoly of the liquor trade there is 
no longer any such thing as the bar or saloon, as it used to be 
called. In discussing the liquor question with Canadians there 
seems to be no doubt whatever on this view of the question. 
Whatever the future of the liquor business may be, the bar or 
saloon has gone for ever. 

Some of the coastal voyages off the eastern seaboard afford 
pretty bad weather. Taking a steamer at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, for Boston, Massachusetts, I went through about as 
bad a night at sea as I have ever had. The tidal wave in the 
Bay of Fundy I daresay has something to do with this rough bit 
of sea. Still, to find myself in Boston Harbour was worth the bad 
passage from Canada. Boston, of course, is a place to see and, 
as Boston people think, a place to live in. An American girl 
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from Boston in the U.S.A. was introduced to a young man, 
and when she heard he came from Boston in Lincolnshire, she said 
‘‘ Have you a Boston too?” On another occasion, as the story 
goes, a man died, and when telephonic communication had been 
fixed up with the heavenly regions he said he was all right, but 
it was not Boston. However, the Boston people have some- 
thing to be proud of, for it is one of the finest cities in either 
Europe or America. Commonwealth Avenue struck me at any 
rate as an avenue equal to the best in Europe. Boston is, of 
course, a city with a revolutionary history, and is proud of this 
as well as its culture. They used to say that in New York you 
were asked, how much have you got? In Philadelphia, who was 
your father? and in Boston, how much do you know ? 

On one of my transatlantic trips we stayed for two or three 
hours at Queenstown (Cobh). It was the outward-bound voyage, 
and the mail from London to New York was late. At this port, 
when a steamer comes in, it is usually boarded by a number 
of Irish, male and female, with blackthorns, ornaments of bog 
oak, and shawls, etc., to sell. Trade was not brisk, and to beguile 
the tediousness of this wait some of the Irish children sang, and 
among the songs was ‘“‘ God Save Ireland”. We were expected 
to put something in the hat for the children, when someone said 
to them, ‘“‘ Now you have sung ‘ God Save Ireland’ ; if you will 
sing ‘ God Save the Queen ’ I will give you five shillings.” There 
was no response and I feel pretty sure that a much bigger bribe 
would not have tempted them. Now for a comparison with 
Quebec. In French Canada the people are like the Irish, not of 
British origin, and it may be said that both Ireland and French 
Canada have been conquered by British Arms, yet French Canada 
is loyal to the Commonwealth. Perhaps it is self-interest, perhaps 
it may be, as Sir Wilfred Laurier once said, “ The Colonies are 
loyal because the Colonies are free.” At the time of this incident 
at Queenstown, Ireland was clamouring for Home Rule. Now 
that she has got it, I hope that some day ‘ God Save the King ’ will 
be sung in the South of Ireland as loyally as it is sung in Quebec. 

My several voyages across the Atlantic may be contrasted 
with two voyages made by my great-grandfather, Darcy Boulton. 
I have a prayer-book he bought at Brest. On the fly-leaf of this 
book he made these entries : 

‘“This book purchased in Brest March 1795 D.B. pret 25 
Livres Assignats. 

‘1794 August taken prisoner by a squadron of French vessels 
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and carried into Brest. 1795 May left France in an American 
vessel for Boston. June taken by an English privateer and 
carried into Bermuda. July, boarded by two French privateers 
off Martha’s Vineyard but not detained. 

‘1810 December 22nd, taken prisoner by a French Corsair 
mounting fourteen twelve pounders and seventy men—fought 
the privateer one hour off Beachy Head with six guns and eleven 
men. Carried into Dieppe by the privateer the prize to Calais.” 

The first entry for 1794 relates to the first voyage out, and 
the second to the second voyage after a vacation in England. 
In those days the voyage from Canada or the States to England 
was an adventure. It was indeed a contest against storm and 
. tempest, fire and foe, and my ancestor seems to have had more 
than his share of bad luck. 

Comparing the ships of the early days with the present year, 
1938, I will quote from a Canadian magazine the following— 

“ The first steamship which made the voyage under steam 
throughout across the Atlantic was the Royal William in 1833. 
This vessel was of 180 horse-power and 1,000 tons burden and 
built at Three Rivers in Canada. The voyage was made from 
Picton N.S. to Cowes Isle of Wight. 

“In 1789 mails between England and Canada were twice 
a year. 

“Travel on the Atlantic has increased enormously—more 
and more Americans and Canadians come to Europe to see the 
sights, and while there is no corresponding flow of travel to 
America in numbers there is a greater interest taken in America, 
and this draws people who are interested in history and politics 
to visit the Western Continent. It is said Englishmen who have 
titles go to America to find rich brides. That American girls are 
desirable in more ways than one goes without saying. An English 
man on a westbound ship was praising the good looks of American 
girls when one of them said, ‘ Oh, it’s not the pretty faces your 
dukes admire, but our green-backs ’ (dollar notes).” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CHANGING OVER—CANADA TO ENGLAND— 
MY CALL TO THE BAR AND VENTURES 
IN JOURNALISM 


In 1885 I was called to the Bar in Canada. I also became a 
Solicitor, Notary Public and Commissioner for Oaths, as a lawyer 
in that country can practise in all the branches of the profession. 
On settling in England after my marriage in 1891 I was called 
to the Bar after eating my dinners, keeping my terms and passing 
my examinations. I have always thought that this was un- 
necessary. Ifa barrister in Canada or Australia wants to be called 
to the Bar in England (and the number would be nominal), why 
should he be asked to pass examinations and eat dinners? Let 
him produce his credentials and pay his fees by all means, but 
to treat his literary and legal qualifications as of no account is 
not playing the game of Imperial equality, and it should be 
altered. Until it is altered at any rate the Bar in Canada will 
not admit an English Barrister, but will make him keep his terms 
and pass examinations as if his legal knowledge were non-existent, 
which is absurd. The law in the two countries apart, from the 
French code in Quebec, is much the same, and the books pre- 
scribed for the study of the law in Canada are the books set for 
examinations for call to the Bar in England with a few exceptions. 
Some of the law is different. The antiquated system of land 
tenure in England is not in force in Canada. On the other hand, 
England is more up to date in divorce, and this benefit may be 
obtained at the rate of about one undefended divorce in ten 
minutes in the English Courts, while in Canada divorce until 
quite recently could only be obtained by an Act of Parliament, 
and this is the case still in Quebec. So each country has some- 
thing to learn from the other. In America divorce is about as 
easy to obtain as it is in England—some people thnk much 
easier. It depends on what state you go to. In Canada divorce 
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or wives go to the States for a divorce and remarry ; but this 
may lead to complications, and sometimes get them _ into 
difficulties with the Criminal Law. I speak from experience, 
as I have been consulted in a good many of these divorce cases. 
Divorce is a big business in the States, and some men advertise 
themselves by putting on the letter paper So-and-So Advocate, 
Councillor at Law, Divorces a Speciality. There are lawyers and 
lawyers in the United States and in Canada, and for that matter 
even in England, and the better class of practitioner in either 
the United States or Canada would not dream of advertising in 
the way I have mentioned, nor in Canada or England would they 
be allowed. 

It is a serious matter in a man’s life to leave the country 
in which he has lived for thirty years to take up his residence 
in another. I was about to test the truth of this observation 
when I commenced to study Law at the Inns of Court. Perhaps 
if I had been admitted at once I would have found still greater 
difficulty than I experienced later on. The three years’ delay 
as a student enabled me at any rate to pick up the threads of 
a new life, to find out the why and wherefore of the English 
system of legal practice and gradually to settle down into the 
Social system that prevailed in England in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

Passing the English examinations was not a difficult matter, 
as I had already passed practically the same examinations in 
Canada. Eating the six dinners each term is an odd way of 
qualifying for the practice of a barrister; but it is a pleasant 
enough arrangement, as in this way I met a number of men 
some of whom were to remain among my friends when the business 
of eating dinners was over and the serious business of professional 
practice was begun. I had joined the Inner Temple, which 
was the largest of the Inns of Court. Men from other parts of 
the world came to London to be called to the Bar. Natives from 
India, the West Indies and South Africa, Japanese and Burmese 
were among my fellow students. The days were already past 
when Canadians and Australians came to England to be called. 
It would be useless for them to do so, as both these great Dominion 
provide all the University and legal education that is necessary, 
and the prestige of the Universities and law schools in Canada 
is considered just as high in Toronto and Montreal as any in the 
old country. I may add just a word as to the difference in practice 
in England and the Dominions. In England the profession of 
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the law is divided into two parts, Barrister and Solicitor. In 
all parts of the Empire, with the exception I believe of one 
Australian State, lawyers practise both as barristers and solicitors. 
This, too, is the practice in the United States. It is a practice 
that will probably be followed some day in England, but not 
for some time. The late Sir Edward Clarke was an advocate 
of the change, and, in my own experience of both systems, I 
believe it would be a reform. It would unquestionably cheapen 
litigation. In many cases, especially in those of less importance, 
one man would do all the work. Under the dual system no 
matter how simple a case might be, in all the higher Courts, 
and at the Assizes and in Courts of Quarter Sessions, only 
barristers have the right of audience, and that means the em- 
ployment of two men to do the work that one could do as well. 
The experience of the great body of lawyers practising in the 
United States and the Dominions, communities governed by a 
similar system of law as our own is unanimous in favour of the 
single profession. It must not be supposed that in cases of 
importance eminent counsel are not brought in to conduct the 
cases. Of course they are. Some legal firms do little advocacy 
except in simple cases, hence if an important case comes in to 
them they brief a leading advocate in another firm. The bigger 
firms divide their work among the partners. One man does 
office work, another conveyancing, another criminal work, and 
the important civil work in the courts is done by their chief 
advocate. It is a simple system in practice, and the experience 
of generations of lawyers in the countries I have mentioned has 
confirmed the profession in favour of the single system. 

Another peculiarity in the profession of a barrister is the num- 
ber of Inns of Court. There are four: The Inner and Middle 
Temple—Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn. If there were one Great 
College of Law it would answer just as well and save the expense 
of four. But as long as the profession is divided into two parts 
there is little possibility or indeed advantage in a fusion of the 
Ynns of Court. The Middle Temple has its glorious hall, perhaps 
the finest specimen of Tudor Architecture in England. It is 
supposed to be the Colonial Inn, and while the Inner Temple is 
looked on with favour by men from the ’Varsities there is not 
much to choose among the Inns ; and while I have never regretted 
joining the Inner Temple I have no reason to doubt that I would 
have been just as happy in one of the other three. 

While keeping my terms an exceptional event occurred, and 
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I have never heard of such a thing happening before or since. 
It was the old Queen’s birthday, the 24th of May, now kept as 
Empire Day, and on the occasion to which I refer the date fell 
on a Sunday. Now the Temple dinners are presided over by some 
one or more of the Benchers, and usually there are a number 
present at the high table. But on this occasion, as not in- 
frequently happened on a Sunday night, only one Bencher was 
present, and he was no less a person than Tom Hughes, the author 
of the immortal Tom Brown’s School Days. No man was more 
popular, and he was loved and respected wherever he went. 
On this occasion there were clamours for a speech. More and 
more the clapping went on, and at last Tom Hughes rose and 
made a charming little speech in which he told us of his own 
early days as a student when he had to travel from his home in 
a coach in the days before the railways. He gave us some good 
advice and wished us all good luck. We were immensely pleased. 
and gave him a good ether as he retired to the Benchers’ 
room. 

After my call to the Bar, and while waiting for briefs, I gave 
some time to journalism. There was a paper published in 
those days called the London American. It was devoted to 
the interests of the American Colony in London and to the 
American tourist. I got in touch with the publisher, and be- 
ginning as a contributor I finally took charge of the editing for 
a short period in its existence. One of the features of this paper 
was the publication of an interview with some prominent Ameri- 
can. Quite a number of well-known men and women appeared 
in the London American, and I had the pleasure of meeting them 
and writing them up for the paper. Hiram Maxim was then a 
prominent figure in Europe as well as America. A true type of 
the States, he and his gun were good copy for the journalist. 
When [ opened negotiations for an interview he invited me to 
dinner at his house in Kensington. We talked of America and 
compared it with England. We talked of the famous gun, and 
T asked him how long the Maxim would go on firing without a 
stop. He said, “ All right, let’s test it. You come down to the 
factory and pay for the ammunition, and then we will see which 
will last the longest—the gun or your pocket.” 

Those were far-off days, and Lady Maxim showed me her 
bicycle. It was either a Columbia or a Singer. Cycling was 
popular at that time, but of this I will say something later on. 

Harold Frederick was the representative of a New York 
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paper. He was also a well-known American novelist, and his 
historical novel, In the Valley, is an interesting account of the 
American revolution. He sent me a complete set of his books 
with a characteristic letter. He was a well-known figure at 
the National Liberal Club, dressed in a rough tweed suit and a 
flannel collar. In those days men dressed well in London, and 
with care, but Harold Frederick was indifferent to appearances, 
and he was able to be so with his abilities as a novelist and news- 
paper correspondent. He was in fact a Bohemian of a picturesque 
type, and I think was almost a unique figure in London. 

There was a period when the Gibson girls were the ideal for 
face and figure. They were the creation of Dana Gibson, the well- 
known American artist. He had a flat at the Albany, and I 
interviewed him there and met Mrs. Gibson, who it is said was 
the inspiration of the famous sketches. 

Passing from the literary and artistic to the law, Judge Oliver 
Wendel Holmes when he was in London gave me an interview. 
A son of the famous author he himself ranked as a famous lawyer. 
We had an interesting talk, and he told me he had been a soldier 
in the Federal Army at the battle of Antietam in 1862, when he 
was twenty-one years old. That was seventy-seven years ago 
at the time I write. ; 

The late Sir Frederick Pollock about five years ago showed me 
a letter he had received that week from Chief Justice Holmes. 
These two eminent jourists had always been great friends, and 
they were standing examples of the longevity of the law. 

Sir Frederick Pollock was a remarkable man. He might 
well be called the greatest jurist in the English-speaking world. 
His text-books are the standard works in England, America 
and the Dominions. When he was spending the summer months 
near Leith Hill he invited me to come and see him. He was then 
a very old man, but his interest in the law was unabated. I 
mentioned an unusual case I was in which involved Canadian and 
American law. He at once demanded full details, and was more 
than pleased when I mentioned a new phrase which had sprung 
up in American Courts—what was called ‘* Blue sky law ”’, which 
meant the undue puffing of a proposed new Company. Sir 
Frederick tramped about the garden and revelled in legal talk. 
It was a marvellous exhibition of mental strength and interest 
in the legal world for a man who was then eighty-six years 
old. 


The London American was the organ of the American Society 
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in London, and there were banquets and dinners given on Thanks- 
giving Day and on other occasions to which the editor of the 
London American was invited. 

Thanksgiving Day is almost as much a National holiday 
in the U.S.A. as the glorious fourth of July. It is also a great 
day in Canada. In both these countries a day is set apart by 
proclamation, in the U.S.A. by the President, and in Canada by 
the Governor-General, as a day of National Thanksgiving. It is 
at the close of the harvest, and is really a legacy from the days 
of the Puritans. In the ancient records of Connecticut we find 
the proclamation on October 12th, 1665 appointing a solemn day 
of thanksgiving to give praise to God for the blessings of the 
fruits of the earth and the general health of the plantations. 
In London the American Society hold an annual dinner to 
celebrate the day, and leading Englishmen are invited as guests 
of the Society. In both Canada and the United States the same 
festivities are observed—the standard diet being roast turkey 
with cranberry sauce and pumpkin-pie. I have a menu of the 
Thanksgiving banquet at the Hotel Cecil in 1896. In the toast 
list appeared “The Community of English-Speaking People ”’, 
and the quotation accompanying it is, ‘‘ Whoever does aught 
to mar the friendly relations between these two kin nations 
is a common enemy to both.”’ 

This menu is a curiosity. It is a bound volume of over one 
hundred pages. Every page is illustrated with pictures of incidents 
in American history from the sailing of Columbus down to the 
inauguration of Grover Cleveland as President. 

American festivities in London led me by a happy chance to 
renew acquaintance with an old schoolfellow. During the time 
I was editing the London American there was a dinner given by 
the American Society at the Whitehall Rooms. Among the 
guests was William Whitney Mockridge, the Chicago tenor. He 
had a fine reputation as a singer and appeared at the Albert 
Hall and many London concerts at that time. Towards the 
end of the dinner I went over to him and said, ‘‘ Hallo, Mock- 
ridge.” We had not seen each other for at least twenty years. 
Naturally he did not know me, but when I said I remembered 
him singing Nancy Lee at the Trinity College school concert in 
1878 he nearly fell off his chair in astonishment. We often met 
after that. Mockridge was of course a Canadian, but he had 
gone to Chicago to have his voice trained, and probably found 
it more profitable to be advertised as the Chicago tenor. Be 
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that as it may, the Americans are rather fond of adopting 
Canadians in this way and parading them before the world as 
Americans. 

In 1898 the trouble between Spain and America became 
acute, and with the sinking of the U.S. warship Maine, war broke 
out between the two countries. There was a good deal of sympathy 
in England with the United States. A meeting was called for 
the purpose of showing this sympathy in a practical form, and 
I was among those invited to attend. It was decided to have a 
dinner at the Hotel Cecil and a Committee was formed to carry 
the idea out. The general committee included many of the 
leading men and women in England, statesmen of both parties, 
bishops, leading lawyers, artists and authors. Sir Frederick 
Pollock was chairman of the executive committee, and I became 
hon. treasurer. Lord Coleridge was chairman at the dinner, 
and he was supported by many of the leading men in England, 
including Sir Henry Irving, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Professor Bryce, 
Mr. Asquith and Professor Dicey. 

It was this widespread sympathy with the United States 
shown by hundreds of leading Englishmen that proved the 
strength of Anglo-American friendship. I was asked by Sir 
Walter Besant if I would co-operate with him in forming a society 
in London to entertain American visitors to England and enable 
them to see something more of English life than could be done 
by mere residence at hotels. I thought the idea was sound, 
but it should include the British dominions; and in this way 
we formed the Atlantic Union which is now incorporated in 
the English-Speaking Union. The plan followed was to get in 
touch with Americans and Dominion visitors to England. There 
was no difficulty in getting the invitations. Two or three will 
show how successful the idea was, and how easily carried out. 
The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar, one of the earliest men to 
join the committee, invited a party to Canterbury—show them 
round the Cathedral and give them tea in the Deanery 
gardens. When the Mayor of Canterbury heard we were coming 
he asked to be allowed to entertain us at lunch at the county 
hotel and drive us round the city. This was what happened 
at Canterbury, and similar invitations were given and carried 
out by the Deans of Rochester, Winchester and other cathedrals. 
The great public schools were eager to welcome visitors from 
overseas, and the Head Masters of Eton, Cheltenham, Wellington 
and other big schools showed what English hospitality could 
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be. The Hon. Evelyn Ashley gave a luncheon party at Broad- 
lands, Romsey, the historic residence of Lord Palmerstone. 

I was the honorary secretary of the Atlantic Union, and had 
the management of these parties, and I always did what I could 
to mix them well so that each country was represented. A dozen 
Americans and two or three Canadians, Australians and South 
Africans made an ideal party, and our idea was that these visitors 
would have something to look back on when they returned 
home and not feel that the old country cared little for her kith 
and kin from beyond the seas. 

For my part I was always glad to have parties at the Temple 
and show them the Church, the Halls and the gardens. The 
present Governor-General of Australia, Sir Isaac Isaacs, and Lady 
Isaacs have been among my guests, and on several occasions the 
Benchers permitted me to give the party tea in the Temple Gardens 
close to the scene in Shakespeare of the plucking of the Red and 
White roses. Henry VI, part I. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, the sub-treasurer at the Inn, was so 
interested in the first party I gave that he asked if he might 
come and bring Lady Lawrence. Naturally they made an 
additional attraction to the visitors, and with the Temple silver 
and Lady Lawrence to pour out tea we gave our guests some- 
thing to carry back in their memories to their distant homes 
overseas. 

Tea on the terrace of the House of Commons was in those 
days a very pleasant social function, and Members of Parliament 
were always ready to entertain us on the terrace and provide 
strawberries and cream or other delicacies. So much for the 
work of the Atlantic Union. It was Haute politique, as Sir Walter 
Besant loved to regard it, and I am pleased to think that the 
idea we launched in those pre-war days is now so energetically 
earried out by the English-Speaking Union. 


CH APE Sel 
HERE AND THERE IN THE LAW 


Wuen I commenced practice, Newgate prison at the corner 
of Newgate and Old Bailey was still in existence, and the old 
Central Criminal Court adjoined the prison. The grim walls of 
the prison fronted on Newgate, and the prison door opened 
on Old Bailey. Public executions formerly took place at the 
prison in full view of the crowds assembled to view the horror. 
There was a room in this prison where plaster of Paris casts of 
the heads of criminals taken after they had been hanged were 
arranged on a shelf. These casts showed the marks of the rope 
and the impression made by the knot behind the ear. All these 
chastly relics of a barbarous past were swept away by the erection, 
on the site of the prison and the old Courts, of the splendid new 
buildings known as the Central Criminal Court. 

The demolition of the old prison and courts recalls many trials 
that have taken place within living memory, and also the day 
long past when justice was not tempered with mercy. Sentences 
of death for felonies which are now punished with terms of im- 
prisonment were quite common. 

It is revolting to our modern ideas to think that only a hundred 
years ago such things as the following could have happened. 
Lord Brampton, better known as ‘“‘ Sir Henry Hawkins ’’, while 
a student at Bedford School witnessed from the window of his 
yoom a scene which he described as the saddest reminiscence of 
his life. He saw a common farm-cart drawn by a horse led by 
a labouring man; the cart moved slowly along, while behind 
walked a poor sad couple, their heads bowed, each with a hand 
on the tail-board of the cart. On the floor of the cart on a heap 
of straw was the dead body of their only son, a youth of seven- 
teen, hanged that morning at Bedford Gaol for setting fire to a 
stack of corn. At the London Museum examples of the ancient 
severity may be seen in framed cuttings from newspaper reports 
of the period and in models of cells showing how prisoners were 
confined. There is also the old door of Newgate prison. I have 
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never had a taste for practice in the criminal law, although 
circumstances have led to my taking part as counsel in murder 
trials and in many prosecutions at Assizes and the Central Criminal 
Court and Sessions. I think one comes in contact with so much 
wickedness in ordinary life that it is just as well if it is possible 
for counsel to select some other class of practice; but that, 
of course, is a matter for personal choice. There is no denying 
the fascination there is in watching the trial of revolting or clever 
crimes; and that they give a thrill to millions of readers the 
sensational reports in the newspapers give ample proof. Still, 
the prosecution of persons charged with crime is a national 
necessity, and in my experience of the criminal courts trials are 
now conducted in an able manner and with the utmost fairness 
to the prisoners, and where there is a conviction sentence is 
imposed by humane judges. It is a pity that so many fashionable 
ladies are eager to witness sensational trials, but so it is, and I 
have seen both civil and criminal courts crowded with them on 
occasions when something of an exciting nature is to be tried. 
It is of course impossible to exclude such spectators, as trials 
are open to the public with one or two exceptions, but it is a scandal 
to see private parts of the court not open to the general public 
scrambled for by persons who have an influence in high circles, 
sufficient to secure their special accommodation. 

While on the subject of Old Bailey cases, I was present, when 
Fowler and Milsom were tried for the murder of an old man in 
his house at Muswell Hill. Fowler was a very powerful man, 
and had given exhibitions of his strength at fairs. Milsom was 
quite of ordinary size. He had tried to save himself by confessing 
to the police, and this had enraged Fowler. The trial took place 
in the old court. Both men were in the dock when suddenly 
Fowler sprang at Milsom, who would have been killed if it had 
not been for the police. There were about six policemen struggling 
with Fowler, who was at last secured, but not before the wooden 
surroundings of the dock were smashed and the glass broken. 
Fowler no doubt wished to break Milsom’s neck ; but it was only 
saved to be broken later, when both men were executed. 

Some criminal cases surpass anything on the stage for 
dramatic effect. The late Sir Charles Matthews was a man 
who would have made a success, and a big one, if he had chosen 
the career of an actor. I have heard him prosecuting a black- 
mailer, and for downright rhetoric pitched in the most dramatic 
style it was amazing. The drab surroundings of the old cowt, 
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the judge in his scarlet robe on the bench well above Counsel, 
jury and prisoner, the slender figure of Matthews raising his 
voice in vehement phrases and his hands in denunciatory gestures, 
was a dramatic scene which could not be excelled. There has been 
no one like Matthews in these cases; modern practice rather 
frowns on these exhibitions, but all the same, with all his efforts 
to secure convictions against criminals of the worst type, 
Matthews out of court was gentle in his demeanour and enjoyed 
exceptional popularity with all who knew him. When I became a 
Counsel to the Post Office he wrote a very nice letter inviting me to 
share in the privacy of the robing-room reserved for treasury counsel. 

Defending counsel are sometimes hard put to it to find a 
defence that will go down with a jury. 

Great ingenuity is sometimes rewarded with acquittal ; usually 
the judge makes short work of such defences or prosecuting 
counsel if he knows his business. There is a case illustrating 
this when a man was tried for setting fire to a rick. The defence 
was that the rick had been fired by combustion. Counsel for 
the prosecution said to the jury: “It may be so, gentlemen. 
I believe in the Almighty’s power to do it, but I never knew of 
His walking twice round a straw stack to find a dry place to 
fire it, with double-nailed boots on so exactly fitting the ones 
worn by this prisoner.” 

At an Old Bailey trial a little girl was called as a witness. 
Counsel for the prosecution was reluctant to have her sworn, 
as she was so young and could hardly be expected to understand 
the nature of an oath. The judge said, ‘‘ Don’t be too sure about 
that, I will ask her and see, ‘ Now, my little girl, do you know 
what will happen to you if you tell lies?’ ‘ Go to hell’, said the 
child. ‘‘ Let her be sworn,” said the judge; “she knows more 
than I do.” 

The judge was Mr. Justice Maule, who left a big reputation 
behind him. In contrast to Maule, the late Lord Watson told 
the story of a very rude and stupid Scotch Judge who scarcely 
ever listened to an advocate. One day a celebrated advocate 
was arguing before him when to express his contempt the can- 
tankerous old judge pointed with one forefinger to one of his 
ears and with the other to the opposite one, ‘‘ You see this, 
Mr. ——.” ‘“‘ I do, my Lord,” said the advocate. ‘“‘ Well, it Just 
comes in here and goes out there ”’ ; and his lordship smiled, think- 
ing he had said a good thing. The advocate replied, “ I do not 
doubt it ; what is there to prevent it?” 
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An actress was being cross-examined, and in attempting 
to discredit her evidence Counsel asked if she had not often 
lied about her age. Not wanting her real age to get into the 
papers, she did a little quick thinking. ‘ How old are you?” 
was the question asked. “TI don’t know,” she replied. “ I’ve 
never had a birth certificate or looked up my birth record.” 

“But surely your parents told you how old you were?” 
** That,” said she, ‘“‘ is hearsay evidence, and I am sure you 
would not ask it to be admitted.” The judge smiled and upheld 
her objection. 

I was engaged in a case which has just a little historical interest 
inasmuch as it was the last case that was tried in one of the courts 
of the Old Bailey before the buildings were pulled down. The 
Pall Mall Gazette described the case as a record without 
precedent. The report by the P.M.G. is given. 

‘“ What will probably be the last trial in one court of the old 
building was a ‘ record ’ without precedent. It was a Post Office 
fraud. There were several indictments, and the prisoner, being 
acquitted on one, was tried for another before the same jury—a 
course always to be avoided, but in this instance in favour of the 
accused, and with his consent. During the second hearing a 
juror stated that a witness then in the box had talked that day 
with a detective about the case (Why not ?). However, the wit- 
ness denied it. Mr. Forster Boulton, M.P., the Post Office Counsel, 
was able to assert that the juror himself had, during the first 
trial, been seen talking to a witness for the defence—a much more 
serious matter. This he admitted, as well as the fact that he 
had made up his mind that the prisoner was innocent—a view 
which ultimately prevailed. Still, the judge could not permit 
the trial to go on with a juror who prematurely made up his 
mind, and accordingly he discharged the jury—the first time, it 
is said, such a thing has happened for such a reason at the Old 
Bailey.” 

A murder case at Norwich in which I appeared with the late 
Mr. Justice Avory, then Horace Avory, K.C., was a long-drawn- 
out affair with two trials and no agreement at the end. The 
prisoner was charged with killing her husband by hitting him 
on the head with an axe while he was sleeping in a chair in front 
of the fire in the kitchen. It was suggested that she had stripped 
herself naked so that no marks of blood could be found on her 
clothing. Then when the man was either dead or helpless she 
set fire to the room, pouring gallons of paraffin over the body and 
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the floor. Upstairs she had put on a nightgown, and when the 
house was well alight, opened the bedroom window and shouted 
for help. Neighbours came, and with a ladder she escaped. The 
fire engine was soon on the spot, and the fire extinguished before 
it had destroyed the evidence of murder. Before the trial we had 
what is called a view. Blood marks all over the room and the 
woodwork charred were evidence of a brutal murder. 

The prisoner was defended by the late Sir Ernest Wilde, who 
succeeded on both occasions in getting a disagreement. After the 
second trial the Crown did not go further, and the prisoner was 
released. These two trials lasted six days. Norwich juries 
were supposed to be reluctant to convict in murder cases, but 
the eloquence of Wilde, a Norwich man, had much to do with the 
result. 

It requires a strong judge to counteract eloquence. I have 
known cases when the judge has told the jury to pay no attention 
to flights of oratory, but confine their attention to the facts. 
This seems to me to be common sense, but trials in country 
districts are often decided by eloquence of defending counsel, 
and when counsel has local popularity this again has weight. 

The reconstruction of a crime is an interesting proceeding 
in criminal practice. I had a chance once to see the inside of the 
G.P.O. The case was one which turned on the time a telegram 
was dispatched. In order to test the matter, a dummy telegram 
was made up, and we handed it in at the G.P.O. Counter. Then, 
going behind the counter, we saw it dated and then shot through 
a tube to the Central Telegraph Office. Going over there we 
watched its course until it arrived at the despatcher’s table. 
The official sat at a table on which was an instrument like a 
tiny piano. As he ticked off the message of the telegram on the 
keys of the instrument a roll of paper at his side appeared, and 
on it was printed the telegram as he ticked it off. Simultane- 
ously in Lucerne, where the telegram was directed, a roll of paper 
would appear before the receiver with the telegram printed 
upon it. 

After I commenced practice I found my standing as a Canadian 
barrister useful, and I have had quite a number of cases sent to 
me relating to Canadian law. When a case concerns the law 
of two countries there is the initial difficulty of deciding what 
law is to govern the case. Is it Canadian law or English law ? 
This is what is called private international law, and if it is possible 
to be fond of law this is the kind I have been fond of. 
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There are questions of law in England that depend to some 
extent on the laws of Canada. Here is a case in point. Two 
domiciled Canadians married in Toronto. After a while the 
lady thought she would like a divorce, and as she could not get 
one in Toronto she went to California, and not long after her 
husband was served with a petition for divorce, and later on 
with a copy of the Californian Decree Absolute. Later the lady 
came to England, and meeting a gentleman who wished to marry 
her, the pair went to the Kensington Registry and applied for a 
licence. When it came to a description of the status of the lady 
—maid, wife or widow—the Registrar discovered she was 
divorced in California. It was too difficult to decide whether 
he could issue a licence or not, so he referred the application 
to the Chief Registrar at Somerset House. It was then referred 
to me, and the Registrar said that if I would give an opinion that 
the Californian divorce would be recognized in Toronto he would 
issue a licence. My opinion was that it would not. This, how- 
ever, did not end the case. The husband in Canada, on being 
served with the Californian decree absolute, thought he was now 
a free man and married again. In this he was guilty of bigamy, 
but he had also committed adultery. This gave his lawful wife 
a case to present to the Canadian courts, and on the ground of 
adultery she was able to obtain a divorce there; and when this 
was obtained I was informed all parties were satisfied and lived 
happily with their new spouses ever afterwards. 

This is a case which shows that law is not the dry-as-dust 
affair some people think it is. 

Another kind of case in divorce proceedings in England 
which gives preliminary trouble is when the parties were married 
abroad. It is common sense as well as good law that before 
a marriage can be dissolved it must be shown that it was a legal 
marriage. For instance, if a marriage took place in Canada 
and divorce was sought in England then before a decree can be 
given the marriage must be proved, and the validity of the 
marriage is a question of the law of the place where it was cele- 
brated. In that way a Canadian lawyer must be called to prove 
that the parties were lawfully married—or, to put it in a simpler 
way, before people can be divorced it must be proved that they 
were married. | 

When there is a conflict of the law of two countries the first 
thing to decide is what law governs the case, and if it is the law of 
a foreign country then the law of that country must be proved 
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as a fact by a qualified member of the foreign bar. In England, 
foreign law means any law outside of England and Wales. Scots 
law is foreign, and so is the law of a Dominion; and when an 
English Court is required to decide a case according to Canadian 
law then a Canadian lawyer must give in evidence what the law 
of that Dominion is. 

When an Englishman goes to an unoccupied country, he is 
said to take English law in the shape of Blackstone or Chitty’s 
statutes with him, and that becomes the law of the Colonists. 
Subsequently some of this law may be altered in England, but 
such alteration would not affect the colony. 

Manitoba, for instance, was a country that may be said to 
have been unoccupied at the time it was created a Province ; 
and, by the Act creating it, English law was introduced. At 
the time the English statute of Mortmain was in force—Mortmain 
or the dead hand is an Act to prevent land being tied up in- 
definitely. The act forbade land being left to charities or re- 
ligious corporations. Later the English statute was altered by 
the Imperial Parliament, but that alteration did not apply out- 
side Great Britain. To show how the complication worked out 
I give a case in which I was instructed. 

A Manchester merchant who was not on good terms with 
his family left land in Manitoba to a charity. Could he do so ? 

That was the question that was submitted to me to answer. 
The will of the testator so far as the Manitoba land was con- 
cerned was null and void, and so the family got the land in spite 
of the will. 

A similar case arose out of a devise of land in Ontario to 
Charities. About seventy years previously Sir Hugh Cairns, 
when Attorney-General, had given his opinion, and the case sent 
to him had been marked five guineas. 

In the light of the present scale of fees, five guineas for the 
opinion of an Attorney-General on a question of foreign law 
seemed ridiculous, and I would not have believed it if I had not 
seen the papers. Fifty years later the same question came up 
again involving the same land and the same will. I forget why 
it was necessary, but at any rate the whole thing had to be re- 
considered, and I was asked to give an opinion. I saw the 
original papers and Sir Hugh Cairn’s opinion, and wondered 
what my opinion would be worth. How would I, an ordinary 
or common garden lawyer, be weighed in the scales as compared 
with one who had been Her Majesty’s Attorney-General ? Should 
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I return the papers? I did not do so, and in the end was re- 
warded with a fee that showed that times had changed, and 
with them the fees of Counsel. 

I was prosecuting counsel in a curious case which occurred 
during the War. <A train from Manchester to London started 
about 6 p.m. The guard’s van was in the rear of the train, and in 
the van were a number of mail-bags. Two men got into the 
last compartment. They had a suit-case and hat-box. At 
Wilmslow another passenger coach was added to the train. 
There was a dining-car forward, and after leaving Wilmslow the 
guard unlocked the door of the van to enable the passengers 
in the rear coach to go forward to the dining-car. The guard had 
to leave his van on one or two occasions to attend to train 
matters, and in doing so left the van unattended. Later, as the 
train approached Stafford, he looked through the window of 
the van, which projected in such a way that he could see down 
the outside of the train and the signals on the line. He noticed 
a dark object hanging on the handle of the passenger compart- 
ment just in front. The train stopped at Stafford, and the guard 
found that the dark object was a mail-bag. The door of the 
compartment was locked, and he rapped at the window and 
shouted to open the window and raise the blind. One man only 
was in the compartment, and on being asked about the mail-bag 
he denied any knowledge. He said he had been asleep, and 
his friend was not there when he awoke, and must have gone to 
the dining-car. 

There was no further stop to London, and the guard wrote 
out a telegram to Euston, wrapped it up in a newspaper, and 
as the train passed through Rugby threw the paper out to a 
porter. The porter opened the paper, found the telegram, and 
sent it to Euston. The telegram was received at Euston, the 
railway police informed, and on arrival at London boarded the 
train, and the man who had been kept under observation was 
questioned. He said the suit-case belonged to his friend, who 
had disappeared, but the hat-box was his. In the suit-case were 
found piles of letters which had been abstracted from the mail- 
bag. In the hat-box was a silk hat and some collars. The second 
man could not be found. The guard could not identify any of 
the passengers as one of the two men who had been in the com- 
partment, and the other man naturally failed to do so, although 
he went through the train with the guard. The result was that 
only one man was sent for trial, 
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Now the case for the prosecution was that the two men were 
acting together, and it was clear that the bag was taken from 
the guard’s van while the guard was absent, the contents taken 
and stuffed into the suit-case, and the mail-bag thrown out of 
the window. It was a piece of bad luck for the thieves that the 
bag did not fall clear, but caught on the handle. If it had fallen 
clear it would not have been missed until the bags were counted 
at Euston, and in the meanwhile the two men would have got 
clear away. At the trial the prisoner denied all knowledge of the 
affair, and said his companion must have stolen the mail-bag 
while he was asleep and escaped at Stafford. In cross-examina- 
tion he persisted that the suit-case was not his, and his only 
luggage was the hat-box. I asked him why he wanted to take 
a silk hat to Manchester. He said he wanted to make a good 
appearance, as he went there to buy pictures. I asked him to 
put the hat on, so that we could see the effect it had. He de- 
murred at first, but was told by the court to do what counsel asked. 
When he put the hat on it came down over his ears, being many 
sizes too big. Probably this dispelled any doubts the Jury might 
have had, as he was convicted and duly sentenced. 

The incident of the hat reminds me of a trial for murder 
in Ireland, which was told to me by Lord Rathcreedan. The 
prisoner was defended by Daniel O’Connell. A witness for the 
prosecution described how he picked up the prisoner’s hat after 
he ran away. 

‘“ Pass me that hat,” said O’Connell. ‘“ You swear you saw 
the hat fall from James Cassidy’s head ? ” 

66 if did.” 

O’Connell turned the inside lining, and said ‘ James Cassidy.’ 

‘Did you examine the hat as you have seen me do and see 
the prisoner’s name inside ? ”’ 

‘*T did,”’ said the witness. 

‘“* You swear that ? ”’ 

GC AY eq”? 

O’Connell handed the hat up to the judge, and said, ‘‘ No 
name in the hat, my Lord.” 

Backing a horse that has already won is a trick that has 
sometimes been carried out successfully. In a case I had for the 
Post Office we succeeded in getting a conviction on facts that 
showed how clever swindlers can be. 

Two men went to a remote village in Middlesex and handed 
in some telegrams. The rule is that the first telegram handed 
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in must be sent off first, no matter how long it is, although half 
a dozen short ones are received just after. One of the men handed 
in a telegram. It was long and difficult to decipher. It was in 
fact some verses from the first chapter of Genesis. Other telegrams 
were handed in after the first one had been dated and timed, 
and these were then dated and timed. One of them was a betting 
message in code form. It backed a horse for the race starting 
at 2.80, and was handed in so that it bore the time mark of 2.15. 
The men then went to a call office and telephoned to a confederate 
who was getting the result of the race. The moment this was 
received the man went back to the Post Office and asked the 
girl if she had sent off the telegrams. She was still struggling 
with the first chapter in Genesis and said she had not. ‘“* Well, 
Miss, I am afraid I have made a mistake in one of them; if 
you have not sent them off, can I look at them again?” He 
was allowed to do this, and said, ‘‘ There, I have left out a 
word,”’ and inserted the name of the winner. Of course this was 
irregular, but the girl at the Post Office thought she was obliging 
a customer, and the telegram backing the winning horse was 
despatched bearing the time mark fifteen minutes before the race 
started. The bookie was suspicious and complained to the 
Post Office. When inquiries were made it was clear that a fraud 
had been committed, and we succeeded in putting a stop to any 
more frauds of this kind. 

Clever rogues exist, of that any one with experience of the 
criminal courts can have no doubt. I have often heard it said 
in court that if the brain that had thought out some cunning 
swindle had been devoted to honest work, a decent living could 
have been made. But I suppose there is a spirit of adventure 
in many of the ablest criminals, and this may account for the 
crafty efforts to get money without earning it. 

A bookmaker doing a big business in the West End of London 
was in the habit of posting cheques to the successful backers 
on Friday nights. Of course this became known to the men, 
who carried out a very smart piece of work in clearing the letter- 
box when it contained letters with cheques in payment of bets. 
How the box was opened, we never knew. When the stolen 
letters were taken away to the place where the thieves could 
operate, their plan was as follows: they took about half a dozen 
cheques drawn by the bookmaker in favour of backers who lived 
in the country. Endorsements were forged, and two or three of the 
biggest cheques paid into two or three bank accounts that had 
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been opened in London. The cheques were paid in on a Saturday, 
and as it takes about three days to clear cheques it was necessary 
that nothing should be known about the thefts until the stolen 
cheques were cleared and the proceeds withdrawn. To do this 
and gain the required time the thieves sent on the letters from 
which they had taken the cheques, and inserted in place of these 
cheques, bogus cheques, with forged signatures of the book- 
maker on banks in which he had no account. When these bogus 
cheques with the bookmaker’s account were received on Saturday 
afternoon by the country clients of the bookmaker it was too 
late to deposit the cheques in the local bank, and the deposits 
were not made until Monday. In due course the bogus cheques 
were sent to London for collection, and in due course returned to 
the country banks marked, “‘ No Account.’ The country banks 
then notified their customer, and soon furious letters began to 
arrive at the bookmaker’s office. By this time the genuine cheques 
had been cleared and the proceeds withdrawn. There was of 
course a clue, as the stolen cheques were traced to the banks 
where the thieves had their accounts and eventually they were 
prosecuted for larceny and forgery. But it took a long time 
before they were caught, and no doubt they had a good time 
before being brought to justice, having got away with about £240. 

Thieves sometimes get away with it, and in a case which 
the late Sir Percival Clarke and I appeared for the prosecution 
and the late Sir Curtis Bennett for the defence the plunder 
amounted to ten thousand pounds, and the verdict was not 
guilty. The money consisted of treasury notes, as they were 
then called, ten thousand one-pound notes. 

They were despatched by a bank in South Wales to the head 
office in London. The parcel was checked from the moment 
of the making up of the parcel of notes at the bank to its deposit 
in the guard’s van on the Paddington Express. The parcel 
was in a registered bag, and this bag was placed in another mail- 
bag. On the arrival at Paddington this mail-bag was missing. 
Two men sat in the compartment next the guard’s van, and one 
of them was identified, and the identity was not disputed. After 
leaving Cardiff the guard had to pass through the corridor on two 
or three occasions. As he passed the rear compartment one 
of the men said they had some whisky, could he get them a bottle 
of soda from the dining-car. The guard said he could not, but 
later on he would see what he could do. Some time after he 
brought a bottle of soda water, and they had a drink, | 
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The man who was identified had been very hard up for a long 
time, and the day after the stealing of the mail-bag he was in 
possession of some hundreds of pounds. He went to New 
Zealand, and after a long delay he was brought back under the 
Fugitive Offenders Act and tried at the Central Criminal Court. 

The case for the prosecution was that in the temporary absence 
of the guard the van door was opened with a false key and the 
bag placed in a hamper labelled for Paddington which had been 
put purposely in the van at Cardiff. It was impossible to conceal 
such a bulky bag in a compartment. The defence, and it was 
supported by some fairly reasonable evidence, was that the 
man had won a large amount of money at Newmarket races the 
day after the mail-bag was stolen. Curtis Bennett managed to 
persuade the jury that this might be true, and the prisoner was 
acquitted. What a night there must have been at some rendezvous 
in London when the plunder was distributed—ten thousand 
pounds in notes of £1 which could not be identified and would 
pass current anywhere ! 

Domicile—that is, what is a man’s permanent abode, is a 
question that often puzzles the courts. 

A few years ago a case which excited some public attention 
was sent to me by the Public Trustee to advise on the domicile 
of John Drinan. Drinan had left a large fortune to the Metropoli- 
tan poor-boxes. He was a native of Ireland—left that country 
as a young man, and resided in England for some years, where 
he had been twice married. After the death of his second wife 
he said he was going abroad to make his fortune. This he did, 
and most successfully. He returned to England and deposited 
many thousands of pounds of securities with two banks. He 
then went to reside on the Riviera, and there made a will in 
English form appointing the Public Trustee his executor. There 
was much litigation over this case, as Drinan had become feeble- 
minded, and two rogues had found out about his money and had 
forged transfers of the shares deposited in the London banks. 
Mr. Justice McHardie decided that the transfers were forgeries, 
and that if the will was valid the Public Trustee was entitled 
to claim the securities from the bank. Before this could be 
carried out the Canadian Pacific Railway Company demanded 
proof of domicile before they would allow the registration of 
the shares in the name of the executor. What was Drinan’s 
domicile? Upon this depended the validity of the will. Was 
it Ireland, was it England, was it France ? On the whole, I came 
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to the opinion that it was England. The will was in English 
form, the securities were entrusted to English Banks, an English 
executor was appointed, and the testator retained an English 
address. These facts in my opinion pointed to Drinan’s intention 
to keep an English domicile. 

At the time of one of the rebellions in China a missionary 
and his wife and child were killed. The missionary—a Canadian— 
had land in British Columbia, and one of the questions I was asked 
was, what was the order of the deaths of the three persons ? 
It could only be presumed, as there were no witnesses. On 
the order of their death depended the distribution of the Canadian 
property. There is no rigid rule in law on this, and one is driven 
to what may be called natural assumption, and this was what 
I advised. The missionary died first in defending his wife and 
child ; the wife died next in defending the child, and the child 
died last, so it would be the heirs or personal representatives 
of the child who could claim the property. There are precedents 
which help in such a case as this—an example being the pre- 
sumption of persons shipwrecked and taking to a raft, and who 
perished from lack of food and water. The courts have presumed 
in the absence of all other evidence the order of their 
death. 

In reading the fascinating pages of the law reports I came 
across this illustration of a “‘ natural assumption”. A very 
learned Judge said, ‘“‘ It may be naturally assumed that a living 
man was born.” This was an unnecessary observation, but it 
is enshrined in the Law reports. 

Horace Avory, who became the well-known judge, had a 
big treasury practice. In court he had a stern and very dignified 
manner, but when divested of his wig and gown was a very 
pleasant companion. One of the advantages of the circuit mess 
is that men meet at dinner and conversation flows naturally 
and easily. Shop is generally avoided, and the exchange of 
ideas is good for everyone. I remember going for a long walk 
with Avory at Norwich when we had been together in a case. 
He was a bit old-fashioned, and many will say “ and none the 
worse for that”. We had an argument about fox-hunting, 
of which he was a strong supporter. He believed in the necessity 
of keeping up the breed of horses, if only for the Army, and 
thought it would be a bad day for England if hunting were ever 
abolished. 

I have thought of that conversation in later and post-war 
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years and wondered if Avory’s opinions had changed, as horses 
in warfare are of little use, and the days of Cavalry well-nigh 
over. No doubt he stuck to his opinions about hunting, as he 
was an enthusiastic follower of the hounds. 

Politics we only touched on, as he was a stern and unbending 
Tory, but with Avory one could argue with good humour and 
exchange opinions without any loss of temper—at least, I found 
it so. 

Curtis Bennett I often met in the courts. His was a figure 
that will long remain in the memory of the members of the Bar. 
He had a manner that appealed to juries. I was in court one 
day when he was defending a motorist who was accused of being 
intoxicated when in charge of a car. Evidence was given of 
the defendant leaning against the car for support when questioned 
by the police. In addressing the jury, Curtis dealt with this, and 
leaning against the back bench while speaking he apparently 
recollected his attitude and, looking behind him, he said to the 
jury, “ Oh, I must be careful.” Of course there was a laugh, and 
in the end an acquittal. This was a bit of clever acting, but 
these things count, and an able advocate can sometimes get a 
case laughed out of court. 

Curtis could make black white and white black, and blue 
no colour at all. It was a great sight to see his client a guilty 
person almost brought to believe he was innocent. When Curtis 
had a case the criminals in the public gallery always paid great 
attention to the tips he was giving them. 

A man who had a reputation for this sort of thing was Murphy, 
Q.C.—a huge man, so big that when he stood up in court he 
had difficulty in finding room for his body. He was a personality 
without doubt. His face was enough to interest a jury, and the 
comical expression he could assume and the sparkle in his eye 
were enough to win a verdict. He had a son who was also at the 
Bar, and a second edition of his father—huge in figure; he was 
known in the Bar Mess as Baby Murphy. 

Danckwerts, K.C., was another extraordinary character at 
the Bar. He was the opposite to Murphy, as his special work 
was figures, not jokes. 

He came to the Bar from South Africa via St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. He was six feet high and weighed eighteen stone, 
had a ruddy complexion, and with a staring eye he was a fearsome- 
looking figure when he was angry with the judge or an opponent, 
which was pretty often the case. 
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He was popular in the sense that he always provided enter- 
tainment in court. He had no fear of the judges, and had no 
hesitation in pointing out their fallacies and ridiculing their 
suggestions. He was in the habit of sending out for drinks, usually 
Bass or milk, and on one occasion he was about to drink when 
Moulton, L.J., who saw what it was, asked him a long question ; 
and it was a great sight to see Dancky listening intently with the 
Bass in his left hand poised in the air and fiercely gesticulating 
with the right against the proposition put to him. On another 
occasion he had drunk a cup of thick cocoa, and was flourishing 
a bandanna handkerchief to remove the traces of the beverage 
when Vaughan Williams, L.J., asked him a question. Dancky, 
incensed at the length of time Vaughan Williams took to put 
his question, forgot to use the handkerchief, and it was a sight 
for the gods to see Dancky with the bandanna in his hand glaring 
at Vaughan Williams for quite a few seconds. My clerk (Morgan) 
was with Danckwerts for thirty years, and has told me about 
many incidents in Dancky’s career. Romer, L.J., said a certain 
point had not been raised in the court below before Stirling, 
J. “No,” said Danckwerts, “he stopped me.” ‘‘ How did he 
do it?” breathlessly inquired Romer, much to everybody’s- 
amusement. 

Danckwerts of course was a great lawyer, or possibly the 
judges would not have put up with his manner of addressing 
them, or his habits in court. 

He was a wonderful man in Case and Statute Law, and could 
talk for hours without referring to notes and hardly to a book. 
His learning was profound, and his memory most retentive 
and accurate. Most judges were afraid to contradict him. He 
was very wrathful if they did—the audience always looked for 
fun when this happened, and they were seldom disappointed. 
But Dancky was usually right. He had an enormous practice, 
and earned a huge income. I think he was the man who first 
suggested turning big estates into limited liability companies 
in the Duke of Richmond’s case against the Crown. 

When he was made a Bencher at the Inner Temple he presented 
the library with a Bible. I do not know if the gift was intended 
to mark his elevation, or to show the need for its use by his 
fellow-benchers. But Dancky and a Bible!!! 

He was a most generous man, and entertained right royally 
at his estate in the Highlands—alas, only available to him once 
a year in the Long Vacation, 
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A fight in court, I mean an actual exchange of fisticuffs is, 
happily, an unusual event, but a fight between two King’s Counsel 
is almost unbelievable. It happened however in the Lord Chief 
Justice’s Court when Lord Trevethan was L.C.J. The two 
K.C.’s were exchanging blows when someone shouted to Sir 
Samuel Evans, then Solicitor-General, to stop it; and he was 
pushing the combatants apart when Lord Trevethan came in, 
saw what was happening, and bolted back to the corridor—a very 
decent thing to do, as otherwise he must have taken serious 
notice and possibly committed the K.C.’s for contempt of Court. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
ENTRY INTO POLITICS 


I BEGAN to take an interest in politics soon after my call to the 
Bar. I had been brought up in a political atmosphere in Canada, 
but Canadian and English politics are two different stories. I am 
possibly of an inquiring mind, and I was struck by some aspects 
of English social life that were totally different from life in Canada. 
I wondered why. From this reflection to a study of causes and 
the historical past was a step on the way to a comparison. 
Gradually I became enough interested to take up lecturing on 
Canada and on social life in the Colonies, as the Dominions were 
then regarded. My Anglo-Scottish ancestry gave me a footing 
that was only a step from the Englishman born in England. 
Sir John Seeley in his book on the expansion of England held 
that a man born of British parents in the Colonies was as much 
an Englishman as one born in an English county. I am not 
so sure that this holds good at the present day. Canada and 
Australia are taking the position of distinct nations, and Canadian 
and Australian born children are not English in the sense that 
they would have been in Seeley’s day. But in the sense that 
they have an equal share in the past history of England it is 
perfectly true. I speak of the history of England up to the 
closing days of the last century. Since then Canada has a ten- 
dency to make history of her own. In politics we are all citizens 
of the same Empire, and men born in the British Islands can 
take their place in Canadian politics after they have acquired 
the Canadian atmosphere without opposition or jealousy, always 
assuming that they are prepared to work in the interest of their 
adopted country. 

In England we have had some remarkable examples of 
Canadians in English politics. The names of Bonar Law, Gilbert 
Parker, Beaverbrook are prominent in recent history. Giving 
my own opinion for what it is worth, I think England has less 


prejudice against men who are not native born than is found 
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in the Dominions. I think again that perhaps England is a 
little too prone to admit men of foreign birth and parentage to 
places of trust and responsibility. I may be a bit prejudiced 
myself, but I have a great regard for the British race, and think 
so far as it is possible we should be careful not to be too free 
in admitting foreigners to the family circle. 

I had been a Conservative and Protectionist in Canada, but 
somehow I felt more at my ease in Liberal circles in England 
and as I got more and more interested in English politics I became 
a Liberal of the school of Rosebery, Asquith and Grey. I had 
made my first speech at the election of 1895, and after that I 
took the stump at village meetings in many parts of England 
and Wales. I think it is a real pleasure to have an audience in a 
‘schoolhouse that is well filled where there are about fifty people 
present. It is then possible to get hold of everyone and talk to 
them in such a way that you can feel you are really taking them 
with you. I have had a good deal of experience in public speak- 
ing. I have had five parliamentary elections of my own, and 
have addressed meetings in theatres where there were over a 
thousand people and village audiences of two or three dozen. 
There is an exhilaration and excitement about the big meeting, 
but it does not always yield the satisfaction that one gets in the 
village hall. The big meeting calls for a bigger physical effort 
and it is more difficult to get hold of the audience. I have 
listened to many of the great speakers in big gatherings, and they 
did not always come off; and the big meeting that is not a 
success is a calamity. One of the most successful of the big 
meetings I have addressed was one at the Blackpool Opera 
House. I was a little nervous about this meeting, as it was to 
be an important one and a big audience was expected. I won- 
dered if my voice would carry in this large building. But there 
was nothing to be nervous about as it turned out. The acoustic 
properties of this fine theatre are such that I found my voice 
at once, and knew that it could be heard all over. Open-air 
meetings on the village green between hay-time and harvest 
are fine, but after all is said and done there is nothing like the 
excitement of the closing days of an election. I mean of course 
for the candidate. I have been through elections in Canada, 
but they are tame affairs compared to an election in England. 
Of course for right down fun and fury Ireland must always take 
the cake. I had just a glimpse of the Limerick election when 
Parnell was fighting with his back to the wall. I was then living 
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in Canada, but was on a visit to England. Parnell and his sup- | 
porters were leaving London for Limerick, and as I was going 
to New York I arranged to travel in the same train with them 
and join my ship at Queenstown instead of sailing from Liver- 
pool. Nothing exciting happened until we got to Amiens St. 
Station in Dublin to take the train for Limerick. From Dublin 
to Limerick at every station we stopped at there were crowds 
and cheers and counter-cheers. Parnell spoke more than once 
from the train, but it was at the big meeting in Limerick that 
night that the fun and fury of which I spoke began. I had booked 
a room at Cruses’ Hotel, where Parnell was staying, and he 
spoke from a window of the hotel. In the square in front of 
the hotel the fighting seemed continuous, and I had to keep 
very quiet, as if I had been moved to cheer or hiss I would 
have had a stick come down on my head without a doubt. 
This was what I saw happening to numbers of partisans 
or opponents of Parnell that night. But to return to English 
politics. 

John Barker of Kensington was one of the merchant princes 
of the pre-war generation. What he did not know about business — 
and the buying and selling of merchandize was not worth know- 
ing. He was a Liberal in politics, and his ambition was to re- 
present his native town of Maidstone in the House of Commons. 
He knew the economic side of politics, but there were a good 
many things he did not know that were matters of controversy 
between the parties in the year 1898. That was the year of the 
bye-election in the borough, and Barker was invited to stand as 
Liberal candidate. I was asked to give him what help I could © 
in speaking and to help in providing material for his own 
speeches on matters with which he was not familiar. Barker 
had taken Stone House, the Judge’s lodgings, and in that 
spacious mansion I need hardly say the candidate gave us all of 
the very best. 

We had many good speakers to help. KE. J. C. Morton, one of 
the members for Devonport, was perhaps the best of them all. 
An orator of rare power and knowledge he could sweep an audience 
off its feet by the power of his rhetoric. He died young, and 
when he came to Maidstone his powers were already failing. 
We had other big speakers as well, but Barker’s own speeches, 
especially on subjects which were peculiarly his own, were un- 
answerable, and by the time the campaign had drawn to its close 
he was making first-class speeches. Naturally he kept to politics 
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concerning trade, and, as one of the local papers described him, 
he was a master of commercial metaphor. 

He did not win, but I think he left behind him in Maidstone 
the record of a clean and intelligent fight. He wrote me a very 
nice letter after the election, which I have kept of my early 
association with one of the men who have built up an enormous 
business from very small beginnings. I wish we had more like 
him. In after years we were in the House together, and had many 
a talk over the Maidstone election and incidents in the develop- 
ment of the great business. 

From 1897 to the close of the century events were happening 
in South Africa. Joseph Chamberlain was a great figure in 
politics, and with the outbreak of the Boer War he loomed larger 
than ever. The 1900 election was fought on the war record of 
the Conservative Party, and with the khaki fever at its height 
a Liberal candidate had littie chance of election. In the Truro 
Helston division of Cornwall the candidate, Charles Thornton, 
was a trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry and was with the army 
in South Africa ; but the party decided to carry on in his absence, 
and the chief Whip asked Harry Waddy and myself to represent 
Thornton on the platform. I was to take on the Lizard Section 
of the Constituency, and Waddy took on the Helston end. On 
my journey down I spent a few hours at Plymouth. It was not 
my first visit, as I had spent a week there once as the guest of 
an uncle who was in command of the Marines. The Hoe, however, 
is always a place to wander on. Tradition says Drake was 
playing bowls when he was told the Armada was in sight. In 
the daytime the view seaward is splendid, and at night the 
Eddystone light can be seen at intervals, flashing its warning to 
ships coming up the Channel. 

I took up my quarters at Polurian, where Marconi had set 
up his poles. They were on the edge of the cliffs close to my hotel, 
and it was about this time that signals to America were first 
successful, The good people in the neighbourhood no doubt 
wondered what these poles were about, and thought some silly 
men were playing the fool with telegraph poles. What did they 
think they were doing? I don’t remember that I took much 
interest in these poles, but I am glad now to have the remembrance 
of them on those Cornish cliffs, as they were the beginning of 
one of the most wonderful things in the world. 

My political work was only addressing meetings in the evenings. 
A queer Cornish character, Josiah George, drove me about with 
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a horse and trap. We started early in the evening, and did three 
or four villages, getting back about ten or eleven at night. This 
went on for about three weeks, so I had a fine chance to explore 
the Lizard and the coast from Penzance round to Falmouth. 
This last-named town is one of my favourite resorts in England. 
If the wind is off-sea the harbour is sheltered ; if off the land the 
cliffs are delightful. I had been at Falmouth when the Mohegan 
ran on the Manacles rocks with great loss of life. There was 
much excitement in Falmouth when the news came in, and 
tugs and other craft went out to the wreck. I did not care to 
see drowned people brought ashore and stayed in the town, 
but in the 1900 election the tragedy had paled, and so when 
I went to speak at St. Keverne I took the opportunity of going 
down to the shore where at low tide the Mohegan’s masts were 
still to be seen. My guide was a queer character, half mariner, 
half rustic. He took me down to a little cove called Rosenithen, 
and there we could see in the moonlight the wrecked ship, with 
the waves breaking over the black rocks on which she had met 
her doom. 

In the churchyard at St. Keverne there is a grave where 
forty drowned persons were buried. 

The election ended with a great victory for the Conservative 
candidate, and I returned to town with the experience of an 
election in which I had not been a candidate, but of being the next 
thing to it. 

The Boer War came to an end at last, and with it the political 
tide began to turn, and I was soon busy addressing meetings 
in different parts of the country. Chamberlain came out with 
the programme of Colonial preference. At first I was sympathetic 
towards this policy, and I still hold that if there could be free 
trade within the Empire like it is applied in the United States 
it would be a good thing. To put the case in a nutshell. If the 
Western States are not afraid of the factory States in the Hast, 
why should Canada and Australia be afraid of British manu- 
factured goods? But it is no use preaching this doctrine, as 
neither of the great Dominions will look at it. Chamberlain’s 
programme however was soon diverted to protection for Britain, 
and colonial preference faded away. Protection was to be the 
issue whenever the Election came. 

I had given a lecture on the Colonies in Huntingdonshire, 
and I had been asked to speak at a political meeting at Saint 
Ives. I had some old friends in the town as well, and so it came 
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about that when Mr. Herbert Gladstone mentioned my name as 
a possible candidate to the leaders of the party in the Ramsay 
division of the county I was asked to go down to the constituency 
and address meetings as a prospective candidate. 

The Ramsay division is mostly fens. Saint Ives is the chief 
town, and is closely associated with Cromwell, who was a native 
of the county and for a time a resident of Saint Ives. There 
is a fortified barn in the town where tradition says the great 
Puritan drilled his Ironsides. The building is loop-holed, and 
was opposite the house that I took for my headquarters. Saint 
Ives has a curious bridge with a house in the middle, known as 
the House on the Bridge. An artist friend of one of my uncles 
heard of this bridge, and wishing to paint a picture of it went all 
the way to St. Ives in Cornwall only to discover that there was 
another St. Ives in the country and that he had gone to the 
wrong one. 

My family on my father’s side had been fen men for genera- 
tions in Lincolnshire. I had therefore some claim to be regarded 
as an Eastern Counties man. In Moulton Church the family 
vault contains the remains of many Boultons, and there is a 
marble tablet to Henry Boulton and his five wives. His last 
wife was the youngest sister of his eldest son’s wife. This tablet 
is worth preserving. It records each of the five marriages. It 
may be called unique, and some years ago I had some restora- 
tions done to it. This Henry Boulton died about one hundred 
years ago, and his marriages are all duly recorded in older editions 
of Burke. 

At the time of the Boer War the Liberal Party were of two 
minds on the justification of the Conservative policy in South 
Africa, and there was a good deal of feeling on the subject. It 
was felt in Liberal circles that there should be some organiza- 
tion within the party to voice the attitude of Grey, Haldane, 
Rosebery and Asquith, and so the Imperial Liberal Council came 
into existence. I was on the executive committee, and we 
were very pleased when at last Asquith, Grey and Haldane gave 
us their blessing and joined the Council. Later the Council 
became merged in the Liberal League. Lord Willingdon, lately 
Viceroy of India, Freeman Thomas as he then was, had been an 
active member and was one of the honorary secretaries. About 
this time Sir Robert Perks, an active supporter of the Rosebery 
wing of the party, gave a dinner-party at his house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens to meet Lord Rosebery. I was honoured with 
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an invitation, and there was great enthusiasm, as we all 
believed that Rosebery would again become the leader of the 
Liberal Party. We were to be disappointed, but war to the 
knife and fork went on, and rival dinners were the order of the 
day. It seemed that the party would break in two; but the 
tact shown by Campbell-Bannerman saved the situation, and 
it is a matter of history that when C.B. formed his government 
he reconciled both wings of the party and brought the respective 
leaders into his Cabinet. 

Huntingdonshire was then divided into two political divisions. 
Ramsay was North Hunts and Huntingdon South. We had some 
great meetings in the county. Lloyd George, Rufus Isaacs 
Asquith came down to speak for Bron Herbert—afterwards 
Lord Lucas—who was candidate for South Hunts, and Haldane 
and Birrell came to speak for me. At one of the meetings in 
Huntingdon Bryan, who had been presidential candidate in 
America, was on the platform, but of course only as a 
spectator. 

One of the villages in Huntingdonshire is Stilton on the Great 
North Road, and it is the village that gave its name to the famous 
cheese. The Old Bell Inn was a stopping place for the York Coach 
from London, and the cheese provided by the landlord was so 
good that it gained a reputation and became known as Stilton 
Cheese. At the beginning of my campaign I had a meeting 
arranged for Stilton, and arrived in the early afternoon with a 
view to making myself known in the village before the evening 
meeting, and perhaps stay the night if I could get a bed. Stilton 
is quite a small village, and I went to the Old Bell to see if I could 
get any tea. I was told by the landlady that she could not give 
me tea as the fire was out. I told her I was not in any hurry 
as 1 was staying for the evening. She said, ‘“‘ Are you coming 
to the meeting ?”’ and added, “‘ Mr. Boulton is going to speak.” 
I said yes, I knew that, as I was Mr. Boulton. ‘‘ Oh,” she said, 
““come in. I will soon get you some tea.’ And she was as good 
as her word, and that night I slept in a four-poster at the old inn, 
after a supper of pork chops, and notwithstanding the 
repast, I slept as sound as the old Bell, the famous sign 
of the Inn. 

On another occasion I joined a local train, and soon after 
a party of young men and women got into my compartment. 
They started talking about the coming election and the chances 
of the Liberal Candidate. One young lady said, ‘‘ What sort of 
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a man is this Forster Boulton, anyway?’ On the inquiry I 
thought it was about time I disclosed myself, although I would 
have liked to have heard the reply to the lady’s question. So 
I stood up and raising my hat, said, ‘‘ I hope you won’t mind 
my telling you that I am Forster Boulton.” There was some 
consternation at first, but it ended by them all shaking hands 
with me and some wished me good luck. 

I did a good deal of speaking in those days outside of Hunting- 
donshire. There were some meetings at and near Stratford-on- 
Avon, at which I was asked to speak, and while there I had 
the privilege of being invited to Welcombe, one of the residences 
of Sir George Trevelyan. Sir George was then writing his history 
on the American Revolution, and when he heard I had been in 
Boston, Massachusetts, he got out his maps of the harbour and 
talked to me of the famous tea-party. That was the occasion 
when in two hours three hundred and forty-two chests of tea 
were emptied imto Boston harbour. ‘Trevelyan’s history is a 
classic, and I have often thought of the lucky chance to meet 
its author and talk to him on the subject while he was in the 
course of writing it. On one of the days that I was at Stratford 
I went to see Joseph Arch. Arch had been the moving spirit in 
the forming of the Agricultural Labourers’ union. He led it 
wisely and well, keeping within the four corners of the law. The 
Union pressed for the political enfranchisement of the farm- 
worker, and in 1884 the agricultural worker became a free 
man. 

Beginning life as a crow-scarer, Arch was elected a Member 
of Parliament at the General Election of 1885. When I saw 
him at his cottage in Warwickshire he was seventy-five years 
old. It was an honour to see the man who had lived a life honest 
and true and had always stood up for the class to which he belonged. 
If the lot of the farm-worker to-day is not yet all it should be, 
the enormous improvement in his standard of life compared 
with what it was when Arch commenced his agitation in 1872 
is due in a large measure to the man who formed the Union and 
never relaxed his efforts till he had secured the right of the vote 
for the agricultural labourer. 

Another man with whom at one time I was fairly intimate 
was the well-known artist, Dendy Sadler. He lived in a pleasant 
house on the banks of the Ouse at Hemingford Grey, not far 
from Saint Ives. For two years I rented a cottage close by, and 
was a frequent visitor at his house. I knew many of his models, 
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and in the picture ‘‘ His Wedding Morn” we see the local post- 
master, who was a strong political supporter of mine when I 
was a candidate for the division and a well-known character in 
his village. His broad good-natured face looks out at me from 
the picture just as I knew it in the days of old when I talked to 
him in his village store. 

The church at Hemingford Grey is also the scene of one of 
Dendy Sadler’s pictures. I have often been to service there ; 
and the beautiful old porch, and the old-fashioned group coming 
from the Christening, the subject of the artist’s work, will always 
be fresh in my memory. The most interesting thing about my 
friendship with Dendy Sadler was to see him at work. I saw 
him painting on many occasions. His studio had a very large 
glass window, and when a bird flew straight at the window and 
broke its neck Sadler was always put out, as he was a lover of 
nature and of all wild birds. I have an engraving in my dining- 
room with Dendy Sadler’s name upon it. It is Darby and Joan 
—his masterpiece. He gave it to me in 1907 in order that I might 
send it as a present to an uncle and aunt in Canada who 
were a typical Darby and Joan. The picture was sent to 
Canada; but before it arrived my uncle died, and the 
picture was sent back to me, and is now among my treasured 
possessions. 

Hemingford is a beautiful village, and the Ouse is at its best 
as it flows by the banks on which Sadler had his house. One 
of the best known of the artist’s pictures is “‘ To-morrow will 
be Friday ’. Monks fishing—the scene is the Ouse at Heming- 
ford. Between Dendy Sadler’s house and my cottage was the 
Manor House. That is a house with a history running back for 
centuries. Of course there have been stories of the ghosts that 
haunted it and there are some curious nooks and corners. I 
have explored it pretty well, as I once had an idea of renting 
it. There is the remains of a Norman Chapel. There was what 
was called a Priest’s hole—that is to say, a secret hiding-place 
for Roman Catholic Priests who were at one period of our history 
supposed to be plotting to restore the Roman faith, and the 
beginning of a subterranean passage which was supposed to lead 
to the Parish Church. It was in the Manor House that the beauti- 
ful Miss Gunnings lived in the reign of George II, one of whom 
married the Earl of Coventry, while the other became first the 
wife of the Duke of Hamilton and secondly of the Duke of 
Argyll. 
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Talking of ghosts brings to my mind some experiences of 
a house in Huntingdonshire. After the first night I spent in 
it I swore to myself that never again would I sleep in it; but 
vain resolution, I slept in it so often that ghosts or no ghosts 
they had no terror for me. I was quite ignorant of the character 
the house bore. I do not remember more than this, that in the 
middle of the night I awoke and could distinctly feel something 
on the pillow, as if a hand smoothing it down. There could be 
no question of having had too much to drink before retiring, as 
the house was strict teetotal, nor could the hallucination, if such 
it were, be due to excitement from a meeting I had been address- 
ing. No, it was a reality. At least I was convinced it was, and 
I struck out at the pillow and knocked it on the floor, and there 
it was in the morning. At breakfast my hostess asked me if I 
had slept well, and when I rather hesitatingly told her what had 
occurred, she said it was not an unusual occurrence in that room, 
and her son said he always burned a light all night whenever 
he slept there. That room was no worse than other rooms in the 
house, and in fact one room had been entirely dismantled, as no 
one could sleep in it. Another room I slept in later was ap- 
proached by a corridor with a wall at the end. One night I heard 
someone come down the corridor and go into the room opposite 
mine. That room was unoccupied, and Mrs. M. told me that 
no one went down the corridor, but at times footsteps were 
heard in the way I have described. I was told a light was occasion- 
ally seen in that room after dark, as if a search was being made 
with a candle around the wainscoting. A young lady friend of 
Miss M. had slept in the room, and during the night had left 
her bed and gone to Miss M., too frightened to return to her 
own bed, as she had seen the light moving after she had put 
her own out. 

The family who lived in the house and who so often enter- 
tained me were perfectly genuine people, and I have no hesitation 
in placing absolute confidence in their good faith. 

The house in Huntingdon was an old one about the sixteenth 
century, and was just the kind of mansion that one would select 
as the scene of ghostly manifestations. I am not going to give 
any opinions about the reality of what I experienced. All 1 
can say is that I got quite at home there, and did not mind a bit 
when anything unusual occurred; and I will say this further, 
that the more indifferent I grew, the less I was disturbed by 
anything of a ghostly nature, 
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Writing about these ghostly experiences, I am reminded 
of one I heard in the Far West. I had it from a man who had 
lived his life in the wilderness. Here it is. In the old days the 
Hudson Bay Company had a big rival in the North-West Fur 
Company. There were also other traders, and sometimes pitched 
battles took place between these various rivals, and a good many 
men were killed. On the shores of Lake Athabasca there was 
a small blockhouse, and one day a party of hunters found this 
blockhouse as the light began to fade and decided to camp there 
for the night. A fire was lighted, and after the evening meal 
the men sat round the fire smoking. Then out on the lake there 
was the unmistakable sound of a big canoe propelled by a number 
of paddles. Clearer and clearer came the sound, and at last the 
listeners heard the peculiar noise made by a canoe as it lands on 
a beach and the dropping of the paddles and then all was still. 
Just then the moon rose over the lake, and the hunters ran down 
to the beach to see who were in the canoe. There was not a sign 
of anything and in the clear moonlight nothing whatever was 
visible—no canoe, no paddles, no men. They found out later 
that years before a party of fur traders had made their head- 
quarters at the blockhouse and were accumulating a store of 
furs. A rival party knew of this, and one night crossed the lake 
and murdered all the occupants of the blockhouse and stole 
all the furs. If this story is true, and I give it as I heard it, were 
the murderers condemned after their death to visit the scene of 
their crime ? 

The fens at night are queer places, and I have had some 
curious experiences in getting to and fro from meetings. It 
is no joke to drive along a road in a fog with fen drains on each 
side and a good depth of water in them. My early campaigns 
were in the days when motor-cars were few and far between. 
It is a moot question whether cars are or are not an advantage 
to a candidate. Before their advent two or three meetings a 
night would be the limit of a candidate’s attendance. Now he 
is expected at an election to rush around to half a dozen or more 
and fire off as many speeches. This puts a severe strain upon his 
strength, and is not compensated for by the fact that he travels 
with more comfort in a modern luxurious car. 

Not far from the village of Stilton at the junction of the 
North road and the road to Peterborough is Norman Cross. I 
have often stayed at the Mansion known by that name. There 
is a wide view of the great fen, and on a clear day one can see 
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for miles over the flat black land that is known as the golden 
plain, the land of heavy crops of wheat. 

The history of Norman Cross is chiefly concerned with the 
prison camp for French prisoners in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Within the great stockade some six thousand men prisoners of 
war were at one time confined. In the museum at Peterborough 
I have seen some curious articles made by these prisoners. One 
of the most remarkable things ever done by these prisoners 
is a model of a ship made from beef bones. Alderman Herbert, 
who used to entertain me at Norman Cross, was an excellent 
speaker, and we addressed many meetings at Yaxley, Fletton, 
Farcet and the villages around Peterborough. By a happy 
chance I was once the means of bringing two brothers who had 
been at enmity for years, and had eventually lost sight of one 
another, together again and effecting a reconciliation. One 
brother lived not far from Norman Cross, the other in a distant 
county. They were both good speakers, and when I was attending 
a meeting in the last-named district I was struck by the similarity 
of the name and appearance to the brother who supported me in 
Huntingdonshire. JI found they were brothers and learned 
something of the family history. I sounded them both with a 
view to a reconciliation, and the quarrel was ended by both 
brothers meeting at my invitation at a political gathering near 
Peterborough. 

There was a time when Imperial Federation was talked about 
in political circles. T. A. Brassey, known to his friends as Tab, 
and who succeeded his father as the second Lord Brassey, was 
keenly interested in this question. He asked me to join a com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament and Candidates which he was 
getting together to advocate Home Rule all round with a view 
to the ultimate legislative union of the Empire. A fairly strong 
committee was formed, and we had a speaking campaign. It 
was hoped in this way we would settle the Irish problem. With 
Parliaments for England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales and 
a Federal Parliament for the British Islands we would at least 
clear the way for the bigger Union of the Empire. It was plain 
we could not ask Canada or any of the Dominions or Colonies 
to send representatives to London to sit in a Parliament when 
such questions were discussed as Welsh disestablishment or the 
drainage of Holyrood Palace. We had quite a successful cam- 
paign, and as my share was speaking in Wales I was literally on 
velvet, as my audiences were all in favour of a Welsh Parliament 
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sitting at Carnarvon or some other Welsh city. However, 
the subject of Imperial Federation is now as dead as Queen Anne. 
Some day there may be a Scottish Parliament legislating in 
Edinburgh for purely local affairs, and there may be one in Wales. 
If Northern Ireland has a Parliament why not Wales? At any 
rate there is logic in the proposal, but I don’t think we are ever 
likely to get Canadians, Australians or South Africans to give 
up any part of their independence as they would have to do if 
they sent representatives to a Federal Parliament of the Empire. 
I don’t say the plan is not a good one, I only say that with my 
knowledge of Canadian public opinion the idea is not a practical 
proposition. However, the idea had its day, and I, for one, had 
an enjoyable and interesting experience in talking at a dozen 
or more meetings in Wales on the subject, putting of course 
the Welsh Parliament in the forefront. I always found the 
Welsh people were eager for politics and a Welsh audience a 
good one to speak to. They are a poetic race, and their mountains 
and valleys seem to breed the air of independence and the spirit 
of religious and political enthusiasm. An English audience 
can be enthusiastic too, but it seems to lack just that touch of 
the mountain-top you find in Wales. 

I have had some experience of Scotland, and here let me 
say that if you want to make a speech in that country you must 
know your subject from A to Z and be a master of the art of logic 
as well. 

My opponent in North Hunts was the sitting Member, the 
Minister for Agriculture, Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes, afterwards 
Lord Ailwyn, brother of Lord de Ramsey, a big landowner in 
the county. It was the boast of the family that no other fellow 
had a chance. I had of course the rising tide of Liberalism in 
in my favour from 1903 to 1906, but before a man without a 
fortune behind him can get a nomination for a candidature he 
has to make himself pretty efficient as a politician. I had this 
in my favour, that I had seen a good deal of the world. I had 
made some good friends in the political arena, and so when 
I accepted the candidature for North Hunts I went in to win. 
There are few things that will help a man more than confidence, 
both in the cause he is advocating and in his own ability to put 
it fairly and reasonably before the electors. I have never been 
in favour of exaggerating. If you have a good case it does not 
need any puffing. 

The Conservative Party in those years had lost ground owing 
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to a division on the question of tariffs. Naturally my supporters 
gained confidence in our ability to win, and when the poll was 
declared at Saint Ives it was found that I had won the division 
by a majority of three hundred and eighty-one, and for the first 
time in its history North Hunts sent a Liberal Member to the 
House of Commons. | 

There were some rough scenes in Saint Ives on the declara- 
tion, and the police had all they could do to protect me from 
violence. I was carried shoulder-high by my supporters to the 
Liberal Club, and I can see again the inflamed faces of drovers 
infuriated by the excitement and beer and armed with sticks 
trying to get at me while burly policemen shoved them back. 
My case was no exception, and there was roughness and violence 
in a good many constituencies. After the declaration of the 
Poll at the Peterborough Election my friend Sir George Green- 
wood had the carriage in which he had toured the city captured 
and burned. Happily such times have passed, and now elections 
are conducted and decided in a more peaceful and orderly manner. 
Perhaps the women’s vote has something to do with the improve- 
ment. If it has, then it is one up for those who advocated votes 
for women. Even in those days the question of the franchise for 
women was beginning to stir the political world, and the Daily 
Graphic published a cartoon showing me standing beside my 
car and being questioned thus: ‘‘ Are you in favour of votes 
for women, Mr. Boulton?’ I have the cartoon by me now, 
but I cannot say what answer I gave. I am afraid I was not very 
keen on the question at the time. 

It is the usual thing at elections to bombard the candidate 
with questions—will he pledge himself to vote this way or 
that ? 

I had a very unusual question put to me by the Jacobites. 
The ladies and gentlemen who still support the lost cause of the 
Stuarts have several clubs in England, the White Rose Club, 
The Legitimist Club, and so on. In Huntingdonshire there were 
quite a few members of the White Rose. It may be remembered 
that when James the Second ‘abandoned his throne and fled to 
France he created a number of peers. Jacobite peers they were 
called. Parliament has never recognized them or their des- 
cendants. This is a grievance with the Jacobites, and the members 
of the White Rose Club sent me the question: “ If you are elected 
will you support the admission of the Jacobite peers to the House 
of Lords?’’ Now, as a matter of fact, I knew something about 
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the Jacobite business, and as a guest I had attended one of their 
meetings when they drank the Health of the King or Queen 
Over the Water, or were supposed to have done it, and when 
I got this question sent to me I was highly amused. My answer 
was that I did not believe in any Lords in Parliament, but so 
long as there were Lords there I had no objection to the Jacobite 
‘“ Lords ” joining them. I expect my opponent took no notice 
of the similar question sent to him, or gave them a refusal; at 
any rate I was told afterwards by one of the Club that they were 
very pleased with my answer and voted for me. 

Before I entered the House of Commons I had come into con- 
tact with a number of eminent men who left their mark on 
English politics, but retired before I became a member. One 
of these was Harcourt, and another was Labouchere—Sir William 
Harcourt was a big figure in politics. He was the author of what 
are called death duties and, after Gladstone retired, in the 
running for the leadership of the Liberal party. His rival was 
Rosebery, who became Prime Minister, and Harcourt had to be 
content with leading the House of Commons as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Harcourt being in the Commons and Rosebery 
in the Lords spoilt the latter’s chances of success. It was felt in 
the party that a Liberal leader should be in the elected chamber, 
and unless the Prime Minister in the Lords could work with his 
deputy in the Commons in perfect harmony the position was 
impossible, and so it proved. Harcourt resented being passed 
over, and the Liberal government became a failure. How came 
it then that the choice of the party fell on Rosebery ? There were 
in fact two Sir William Harcourts. One was the great all-round 
politician who could be genial, conciliatory, pleasant with all 
men. The other Sir William Harcourt, towering in his great 
height and intellect, would be tactless and overbearing. It 
was this latter that was his undoing. There were two occasions 
on which I met Sir William Harcourt. At the time I was organiz- 
ing the Atlantic Union I asked for Harcourt’s support, and he 
invited me to his house to talk the matter over. N othing could 
be kinder than his manner. He was naturally keenly interested, 
Lady Harcourt being an American, and after a most pleasant 
talk he promised his help and support. That was Sir William 
Harcourt at his best. If he had shown the same kindly manner 
on all occasions with others, whether he agreed with them or not, 
he would have been Prime Minister. There was the other occasion 
when I met Sir William, He was speaking at a dinner at 
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Cambridge at the time of the South Norfolk bye-election. I was 
speaking for Soames, the Liberal Candidate, and when Soames 
heard I was going to the Liberal dinner at Cambridge to support 
Harcourt he asked me to get Sir William to give me a message 
of encouragement. I asked for this message. Sir William stared 
at me, and said the party would have done better to get Buxton 
as their candidate in South Norfolk and turned away. Nothing 
could have been more tactless for a political leader, and it 
was this kind of thing that upset all his chances for the 
leadership. 

Henry Labouchere is only a distant memory. I met him 
when I first became a candidate for Parliament and he was the 
Radical Member for Northampton. He was the proprietor of 
Truth, and a conspicuous figure in public life. It was said he 
would have been a member of the Gladstone Government if Queen 
Victoria had not put her foot down on the suggestion. Labouchere 
as a journalist was at the top of the tree. He made a speciality 
of exposing charitable swindles, and there were a number of 
actions for libels brought against him, and out of these Labby 
seldom failed to get a Verdict. His standing Counsel was Frank 
Lockwood, who became Solicitor-General in one of the Liberal 
Governments. He was a leading advocate in his time, and an 
action for libel against Truth with Lockwood defending was as 
good as a play at the theatre. 

Truth published some fine cartoons by Carruthers Gould, 
and one of these was the famous baccarat Party at Tranby Croft 
—a sensational case followed that card-party when King Edward 
VII then Prince of Wales was a witness. 

Labouchere was in Paris when that city was besieged by the 
Prussians in 1870. After a time the food question became acute, 
and all manner of substitutes were invented to take the place 
of ordinary dishes. Labby’s letters to the Daily News were 
graphic and amusing. Calling at one house Labouchere reported 
that the only dish was a cat surrounded sausage fashion by mice. 
In December he wrote ‘that he had eaten a slice of elephant 
from the Zoo, but it was not to be recommended. But—Cat is 
delicious, either smothered in onions or in a ragout.”’ ? 

Labouchere was a man who gave a lot of sparkle to public 
life. He was an out-and-out Radical, and was merciless in his 
exposure of the wickedness of the Tories and the supineness 
of the Liberals. He was quite reckless in his political speeches, 

1Letters to the Daily News. 
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and ready to make fun of matters which were held almost sacred 
in the higher circles. 

He was opposed to titles, and suggested to the Government 
if we must have titles why not put them up to auction—in this 
way anyone who wanted a title could bid, and the treasury would 
rake in heaps of money. He was very severe on ‘“‘ Baronets ”’. 
Why baronets? he said. He could understand peers, who were 
a branch of the Legislature, and knights who were distinguished 
for their own life; but why baronets. The only character in our 
time who is at all like Labouchere is George Bernard Shaw. When 
the Labour Government wanted to make Shaw a peer so that 
he could represent them in the House of Lords, G.B.S. absolutely 
refused. My name is good enough for me, he said, and I am 
not going to waste my time in the House of Lords. 

Labouchere may have inherited his shrewdness and daring 
from an ancestor of whom the following story is told. This 
ancestor was a clerk in Hope Bros., bankers at Amsterdam. He 
was a well-mannered young man of good appearance, and when 
it became necessary to send a representative of the firm to London 
to carry out some transaction with Barings—the London bankers 
—young Labouchere was entrusted with the business. On his 
arrival he pleased Sir Francis Baring, the head of the firm, and 
he was invited to dinner at the family mansion. At this dinner 
he met Miss Baring, and then and there he decided that he would 
marry her. Miss Baring welcomed his attentions, and young 
Labouchere made such good use of his opportunities while in 
London that at the close of his business with Barings he asked 
Baring for the hand of his daughter. Old Baring was highly 
amused at the assurance of the young man. ‘‘ Why,” he said, 
“you're only a clerk in Hopes, and you ask the hand of my 
daughter. Your request is ridiculous and out of the question.” 
Labouchere was not in the least dismayed. ‘‘ Would it,” he 
inquired, “make a difference if I were a partner in Hopes?” 
“ That,” said Baring, “would make a difference, and when 
Hopes make you a partner you may ask again.” Baring no 
doubt thought that would settle the matter, but it didn’t. 

When Labouchere returned to Amsterdam and reported his 
business with Barings he said, “‘ Now I want to be made a partner 
in the firm.” Hopes were cross, and told Labouchere his request 
was out of the question. A junior clerk without capital, what 
next? ‘ But,” said Labouchere, ‘ if I marry Miss Baring would 
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that make my request impossible?” “ That,” said Hopes, 
‘** would of course make a difference.’? And so it came about that 
the double event was pulled off, and a partnership in Hopes 
and the hand of Miss Baring was the reward for a bit of daring 
that it would be hard to beat. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
EXPERIENCES IN PARLIAMENT 


Cecit Norton, afterwards Lord Rathcreedan, was a Whip when 
I became a member of Parliament. During the first week of my 
first session I was going out of the members’ exit and Norton 
was on guard. We had never met, and he asked me my name 
and constituency. I think he must have known the character 
of every political division in England, as he at once said, “* How 
on earth did you turn Fellowes out ? Wait a minute. I am just 
going to be relieved, and if you are able, come and dine with 
me at my house. Swift MacNeill is coming, and then you can 
tell us both all about it.” I was only too glad to accept the 
invitation. After that Norton was always my friend in the 
House and out of it, and many a pleasant invitation I had thanks 
to his introductions. Of course Swift MacNeill was a character 
and a man worth knowing. He did many things in his time, 
but he will be best remembered as the man who succeeded after 
years of agitation in getting flogging in the Royal Navy abolished. 

Perhaps he was the most voluble man that ever addressed 
the House. A thorough-going Irishman, he was so excitable 
that when speaking he sometimes became almost incoherent. 
His knowledge of the procedure in the House of Commons was 
complete, and beyond this he was a fine scholar. I am afraid 
much of the information on all manner of subjects that he was 
able to give the House was lost owing to the intense earnestness 
which caused his speech to become if not indistinct, at least 
too involved. I often tried to follow him, as I realized his know- 
ledge was profound; but it was too difficult, and I had to give 
it up. There was only one Swift MacNeill, and there will never 
be another. 

There have been many curious characters in the House of 
Commons, many more I should say in pre-war days than there 
are now. One man I have in mind was about as great a contrast 
to Swift MacNeill as it is possible for anyone to be. He was the 
Right Honourable Henry Chaplin. The present generation has 
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no idea of what this gentleman was like. He and his type have 
passed away. Chaplin was defeated at Sleaford in 1906, but came 
back again as a member for Wimbledon and was in the House 
with me. He was a portly figure, dressed in a frock-coat, silk 
hat and the full and exact attire prescribed for gentlemen of 
the last century. He also wore a monocle. His tall and heavy 
stature carried off these things very well. He was a man of 
several parts—the country squire, the racing man, the Tory 
M.P. I use the word Tory and not conservative, as Chaplin was 
a Tory of Tories. He had an easy flow of language, and when he 
rose to address the House one could almost imagine in watching 
him that they were living in the days of Charles James Fox. But 
the illusion stopped there, as Chaplin, whatever his virtues, was 
not intellectual and apart from a knowledge of agriculture from 
the squires’ point of view had little sympathy with reform of any 
kind. He was a personality, and the House will never see his 
like again. 

In 1906 Rosebery had definitely retired from association 
with the Liberal Party, but he had been too closely identified 
with it to be ignored. Ever and anon he came out with some 
powerful speeches. He was of course a very great man, and his 
work as Chairman of the London County Council had marked 
him as a Reformer. But he had begun to widen the breach, as 
the Liberal Party became more Radical. He was a man with 
infinite charm. At his house in Berkeley Square he gave enter- 
tainments which were among the best in London. I doubt whether 
there was anything better in the political world. I wrote to him 
at the time of the Maidstone election to see if he would give 
his help. He answered my letter, and said Peers did not usually 
take part in bye-elections, but he hoped his friend John Barker 
would be elected. Rosebery was an historian and man of letters, 
and his speeches always reached a very high level of oratory. 
He was an admirer of Cromwell, and one of his great speeches 
was made at the Queen’s Hall at the Tercentenary of the Lord 
Protector. 

At that time there was a movement to erect a statue of 
Cromwell in Parliament Square or in the House. There was 
opposition to this, and in the end the opponents of this statue 
thought they had scored a victory when the House declined 
to give a site except in the ditch which surrounds the House of 
Commons. Rosebery, however, was equal to the occasion, and 
gave the pedestal on which the statue now stands with the 
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figure of Cromwell above the street level in a commanding position 
facing Parliament Square. 

The 1906 Parliament was almost a political revolution. The 
contest which almost immediately began between opponents 
of the veto of the House of Lords and those who wished to main- 
tain it led directly to the Parliament Act, and the placing of 
supreme power in the hands of the people’s elected representatives. 
I have often been asked what was the greatest speech I had ever 
heard. It is not an easy one to answer, but the speech made by 
Lord Rosebery in 1909 when he spoke in opposition to Lord 
Lansdowne’s motion to reject the Finance Bill of the Session 
was equal to anything I had ever heard, if not the greatest speech 
Lord Rosebery ever delivered. Rosebery had all the gifts of a great 
orator. A fine presence and a fine voice, added to this all the passion 
that can be thrown into a speech when the emotions of the orator are 
aroused and where opinions are strongly held. Lord Lansdowne 
asked the House of Lords to reject the Budget which will always be 
associated with Lloyd George, who was then the Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Lord Rosebery warned the House of what they 
were doing. He said he hated the Finance Bill with its attack on 
the landed interests. He detested every line of it, but he said 
there were things he hated more—Home Rule, the menace of 
Socialism. These were things which it was their duty to guard 
the country against. Let the House be careful of its powers and 
exercise those powers wisely. If they rejected this Finance 
Bill they would be raising at once the issue of the veto rights 
of their House and bring the Constitution into the melting-pot. 
Lord Rosebery’s warning was not acted upon, and within two 
years the House of Lords lost the right of unlimited veto. 

In another speech on the London County Council he criticized 
the Bill to divide London into ten Boroughs. He said if Cesar 
in his last journey to the Capitol had been told that a project 
was afoot to divide Rome into ten cities the dagger of Brutus would 
have been forestalled. 

In contrast to the polished periods of Rosebery there was 
one man in the House of Commons who seldom spoke, except 
in affairs of his department. He was the Lord Advocate, Sir 
Alexander Ure. A controversy arose between him and Arthur 
Balfour, who was then the leader of the Conservative Party. 
There was a good deal of bitterness aroused, and when finally 
Balfour made a serious attack upon Ure’s veracity the Lord 
Advocate made a speech which was one of the finest ever heard 
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in the House. Alexander Ure was a tall man with a face which 
looked as if it might have been carved out of the granite of his 
_ native land. His Scottish accent added to the interest of his 
dramatic speech. I am not giving the facts of the quarrel, but the 
closing words were these, and they thrilled the House, “‘ Accusa- 
tions such as these couched in language such as this happily 
find no parallel in the history of the country since the days when 
it was open to a man to defend an attack upon his honour with 
his own right arm.”’ 

I have said there were two Sir William Harcourts, but there 
was only one Arthur Balfour, and that in more senses than one. 
I never met Balfour, except in the way of sitting for some years 
on the opposite side of the House and hearing him speak on 
many occasions. He never impressed me as a debater. I always 
felt that he could make as good a speech on the other side if 
he wished. But nevertheless, I believe that if he had an open 
mind on most subjects, on the whole he believed that the country 
would be better governed by the Conservative Party than by 
any other. He was perhaps the most charming man that ever 
sat on the Seats of the Mighty. He had the natural grace of the 
perfect gentleman. Once I met him in the library corridor of 
the House when I was taking some relations around. I was 
only a new and a private member, and he was an ex-Prime 
Minister. Balfour did not do as many other great men would 
have done. Not at all, he gave a most pleasant smile and bow. 
It cost him nothing, but it was manners like this that endeared 
him to so many. There were two occasions when I saw him 
thoroughly aroused and showing signs of temper. One was in 
the debate on South Africa when he repudiated for himself and 
his party all responsibility for the grant of self-government to 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. He may have repented 
of his attitude to the Liberal policy. I expect he did, as time 
proved the policy right, especially in the Great War. The other 
occasion was in the dispute between him and Alexander Ure, 
but that was more of a personal question than one of policy. 

When Willie Redmond introduced his Bill to amend the 
Coronation Oath there was some feeling in the House that the 
Bill was unnecessary, and conceded too much to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The leaders in opposition to the Bill were 
the two Craigs, James and Charles. James is now Lord Craigavon 
and leads the Unionist Party in Northern Ireland. The Craigs 
were regarded in the House as uncompromising Orangemen, and 
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they would be the last people in the world to deny it. There 
was a meeting called in a Committee room of the House and it 
was felt that neither of the Craigs should take a leading part in 
opposing the Bill, a course which the brothers fully agreed with. 
Who then would be asked to move and second the rejection. 
I don’t know why I was asked to do it, but the committee invited 
me to second the motion to reject, and Charles MacArthur was 
asked to move it. This was the course followed. The Bill, as 
expected, passed by a majority, but we had made our protest 
and on this occasion I was one of the tellers. The Speaker calls 
out on a division ‘ Ayes to the right, nos to the left’, and after 
the votes had been counted we marched up to the chair to deliver 
the result. 

In 1908 the Colonial Premiers as they were then called came 
to England for the Colonial Conference. It occurred to me that 
it would be a nice thing to do if both Houses of Parliament gave 
the premiers a luncheon in Westminster Hall. I sounded Winston 
Churchill and others, and the idea was soon taken up. I was 
invited to become the hon. secretary, and Cecil Beck, member 
for Wisbeach, became joint secretary with me. Later Mitchell 
Thomson, afterwards Lord Selsdon, became the third secretary 
and Churchill Chairman of the Committee. The luncheon was 
a great success. C.B. as Prime Minister presided, and proposed 
the toast of the Colonial Premiers, which was responded to by 
Sir Wilfred Laurier and General the Hon. Louis Botha. We 
had been so successful in this affair that Beck, who was a South 
African, and I felt that it would be rather a unique event in the 
annals of Parliament if the Members who had been born in the 
Colonies gave the premiers another luncheon in a much less 
public way than the grand luncheon in Westminster Hall. We 
carried this out on April 30th with just as much success as the 
previous event. The luncheon was given in a room in the House 
of Lords and the company were afterwards photographed on 
the terrace. 

One of the most uproarious meetings I ever attended was 
one near Burton-on-Trent. H. H. Raphael was the local member, 
and some weeks before the licensing bill of 1908 was introduced 
into the House he had fixed a meeting in his constituency and 
had asked me to speak with him. We had at the time no idea 
when the Bill would be brought in, and it was by chance that the 
meeting happened to be the night following its introduction. 
Imagine what any bill to limit the sale of beer would mean at 
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Burton! It was hard luck, but we did not intend to run away, 
and down we went to Burton to face an angry crowd packed into 
a large hall and determined to give us no quarter. Raphael wanted 
me to speak first, and after a few words from the chairman I was 
called upon to speak. It was impossible. The crowd would 
not listen to me for a minute. It was Raphael’s blood they 
were after—the sitting Member. I did my best to get a hearing ; 
but it was no use, and I had to sit down. Then for a long time 
Raphael battled with the audience. Questions were rained upon 
him which he was not given a chance to answer, and at last the 
meeting had to be closed and we were lucky to get away unharmed. 
It was about as wild an occasion as that which Lloyd George 
and Lord Hugh Cecil attempted to address at Birmingham 
at the time of the Boer War, when windows were broken, 
and these two distinguished men had to get away dressed as 
policemen. 

I had my own troubles in North Hunts over this licensing » 
bill. One of the Temperance Societies had arranged a meeting 
in Saint Ives in support of the measure. Sir George Greenwood, 
member for Peterborough, a Cambridge professor and myseli 
were asked to speak. The corn exchange was packed, and a 
large section of the audience was determined to spoil the meeting. 
When the meeting began this section began to sing “ Beer, Beer, 
glorious Beer !” They refused to hear Greenwood or the pro- 
fessor, and were after my blood as the local member in the same 
way as Burton had been after Raphael’s. But with this meeting 
I had a majority on my side, and I was able to make myself 
heard by the reporters and to the front rows of the audience. 
I was asked to slip away by the back door, but I did not believe 
in doing anything of the kind, and walked out as the crowd 
was dispersing. I had enough friends to look after me, and I was 
determined to show the supporters of the Brewers that I was 
not afraid of them. I believe this is the better way usually, 
although circumstances alter cases, and it is not always wise to 
take the bolder course. 

In spite of the application of electricity and steam heating, 
and all the other improvements in railway travelling, it has 
only been within the last few years that the companies have put 
on third-class sleepers to Scotland. There was no reason why 
there should not have been this convenience much earlier. My 
old friend the late Alpheus Cleophas Morton, the member for 
Sutherlandshire, was always attacking the railways for not 
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providing third-class sleepers, and I was ready to back him up. 
If he did not live to see the result of his agitation he at any rate 
Kept public interest alive to the question. His policy was to block 
private Bills promoted by the railway companies and so try and 
force them to put on the sleepers. This is sometimes a good 
way to force reluctant authorities to carry out a reform. I[ ean 
illustrate this by a case of my own. In Glasgow it is said there 
is a lot of whisky drunk, and especially on a Saturday night. 
Now, not content with drinking whisky at a bar, the Glaswegians 
buy it by the bottle. I am of course speaking of twenty to thirty 
years ago, and having emptied the contents of the bottle down 
their throats they threw the bottles out of the window, or threw 
it on the roadway. The consequence was that cyclists, riding 
out of Glasgow on Sunday morning to get a breath of the real 
Seots country, punctured their tyres on broken glass. There 
was a bye-law about this, but the bye-law had never been put 
into operation, as it required a resolution of the Corporation 
to make it effective. The Glasgow cyclists had petitioned the 
Corporation in vain, and at last asked the Cyclist’s Touring 
Club to take action. Presently the Glasgow Corporation had a 
private Bill before Parliament, and the Club came to me and 
asked me to block it. Now blocking a Bill will not have any 
effect in the long run, unless there is some real and reasonable 
ground for opposition. But it must be remembered that time 
must be found for the discussion of an opposed private Bill. 
If there is no opposition the Bill goes through at once. Now was 
my chance, and I put down my blocking motion. The ink was 
hardly dry on the paper when a ecard was brought in to me. A 
representative of the Glasgow Corporation was waiting to see me. 
He asked what was my reason for opposing the Bill. I explained 
what it was, and he said if I withdrew my motion he would get 
the bye-law made effective. We settled the matter in the way 
that, as soon as I had the Corporation's undertaking to put the 
bye-law into operation, I would withdraw my block, and so it 
eame to pass that cyclists can ride out of Glasgow without fear 
of broken glass. If any one throws glass bottles on the road 
they will be prosecuted under the bye-law now in operation, and 
so they should be ! 

In my first Session of Parliament a county court judge who 
had been in the House asked me to go and see him. He told 
me if I wanted to ask a question in the House I could not do 
better than put one about the appointment of J.P.’s. He said 
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it would raise a perfect hornet’s nest, and so it did. My question 
was, whether in the opinion of the House it is expedient that the 
appointment of county magistrates should no longer be made 
by the Lord Chancellor only on the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s answer was in 
the affirmative. 

There was no doubt the hornet’s nest had been disturbed, 
and for some time there was no end of a row about the Govern- 
ment’s decision. I should explain that up to then all nominations 
for appointment of J.P.’s were solely in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and it is impossible to deny that there was a tre- 
mendous preponderance of one party on the county benches. 
Now if this subject had been fairly dealt with then my question 
would have produced more useful results. But unfortunately 
some members of the Liberal Party thought that now was the 
time to reward political supporters by nominating them for 
appointment. Lord Loreburn the Lord Chancellor was a man 
of high principle, and he refused point blank to look upon appoint- 
ments to the county bench as a suitable reward for party service. 
For a time there was a lot of friction. The discontent was, however, 
confined to a section of the Liberal Party, who chafed to see 
the county bench composed almost exclusively of members of 
the Conservative Party. But the main body of Liberals recognize 
that Lord Loreburn was right and only wanted something done 
to remove the existing grievance and to ensure that in future 
appointments should be made on the merits and not for political 
reasons. Lord Loreburn saw me in his room at the House of 
Lords and explained the difficulty of the position. He said he 
would act as the Government had announced, and accept sugges- 
tions from members and others, but he would have to be perfectly 
satisfied of the suitability of any suggested names and that under 
no circumstances would he appoint any one except on the merits. 
There the matter rested for a time, and eventually was settled by 
an advisory council being appointed in the counties to assist the 
Lord Lieutenant in making nominations. 

A question in the House of Commons is often an effective 
way of getting something done. Here is another case in point. 

One day I was riding in Richmond Park and I saw a crowd 
of people watching something. I thought it might be some 
member of the Royal Family coming, but on inquiry I found 
that it was a drive of bucks into a net. Horsemen were chasing 
these animals until they were driven into the net, where they 
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became entangled and were then bundled into a cart and taken 
off to be hunted by the buck-hounds. 

I have never been an admirer of the sport of hunting tame 
deer with buck-hounds, and was very angry. I said to the man 
who explained to me what was being done, that it was very likely 
it would be the last time that bucks would be treated in such a 
cruel way. 

A question in the House to the Commissioner for Works 
asking if deer were taken from the Royal Parks to be hunted 
by buck-hounds, and, if so, did the practice meet with his ap- 
proval, brought the answer that deer were taken for purposes 
cf “ sport ’’, but in future the practice would be discontinued. 

The fact that I was a Canadian with a seat in the Imperial 
Parliament brought me a good many visitors from overseas. 
It was a pleasure to show Canadians round the House and some- 
times to get them seats in the Strangers Gallery. I was also 
interested to hear their comments on what they saw and heard. 
On one occasion Mr. Cameron, who was the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court at Ottawa, called to see me, and I got him a seat 
in the distinguished strangers’ gallery. Unfortunately that night 
the debate or discussion was on Scotch Estimates, and the talk for 
some time ranged around the drainage of Holyrood Palace. 
I saw Mr. Cameron afterwards, and asked him what he thought 
of the House. ‘‘ Mr. Boulton,”’ he said, ‘‘ Iam amazed at the waste 
of time. Why should the Great Imperial House of Commons 
that we look upon at home as the Mother of Parliament devote 
a whole evening to discussing a purely local question. In Canada 
such matters would be dealt with by a Provincial Legislature 
or possibly some local council.” I could give Mr. Cameron no 
answer—what answer could I give? So I had to leave it, except 
to say I thoroughly agreed with his comment. Mr. Cameron was 
of course a man of affairs, and it was pleasant to meet him, a 
typical Canadian, to entertain him and discuss political affairs 
from an Imperial standpoint. 

On another occasion I had some Canadian ladies to tea on 
the terrace. They had been in England about a week, and after 
they had regaled themselves with strawberries and cream I 
suddenly found that they were what I may call politicians of the 
fiercest kind. What were we thinking about in England? Why 
were we allowing foreign goods to come in without limit ? Why 
did we not give preference to the Colonies? Why did we not 
do as they were doing in Canada? There was nothing but stupid 
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old-fashioned ways in vogue and so on. I could be nothing but 
polite to my guests, and tried to explain that if they would only 
organize a political campaign by Canadian ladies to go rout 1 the 
country and show how badly we were managing things they 
would perhaps succeed in improving England by getting the 
old country to adopt Canadian methods of politics and business. 
If these ladies are still alive and see my remarks they will no 
doubt be satisfied with the present tariffs in England. 

Kidward Blake, the Member for Longford, had been at one 
time the leader of the Liberal Party in Canada. He had not 
been altogether successful in Canadian politics, and in a some- 
what disgruntled mood had thrown in his lot with the Irish 
Nationalist Party. Blake was a gentleman of the old school, 
and was pleasant to talk to. One afternoon we were having tea 
together at the House and he grew reminiscent about Toronto. 
In the old days he said, ‘“‘ I knew every carriage that drove down 
the street, who owned it and who was in it. Now ” hesaid, “I 
know no one.” ‘“‘ All is changed. There is a new Toronto.” I 
think he regretted it, but I of a later generation knew the enorm- 
ous change in the population had left him high and dry. Blake 
was not a success in the House, and I do not think he was much 
help to the Irish party ; but he meant well, and as a conscientious 
man and a gentleman realized this, and not long after dropped 
out of politics altogether. 

The Irish parliamentary party were generally a nuisance to 
whatever Government was in power. That was what they were 
there for. But the House is a poorer place for their departure. 
The rank and file of Members derived an immense amount of 
pleasure from the genuine humour that frequently enlivened 
the debates. Tim Healey was an extraordinary speaker. At 
times boiling over with indignation at the Government, then 
coldly sarcastic and at times vitriolic in his expressions, he was 
always a most attractive speaker, and the House always filled 
when Tim was up. His speech on the Education Bill was one of 
the cleverest speeches I ever heard for his sarcastic references 
to Protestantism. He had been in the Library in the House of 
Lords, and looked up the original manuscript of the English 
Church Prayer-book, and seen the interlineations in it, and the 
corrections in the handwriting of men. That he said was a 
parliamentary religion. Now in this Bill if it passes we will have 
some more religions. Men will be able to say “in religion I am 
of the Yorkshire persuasion ”, or “in religion I have Lancashire 
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leanings”. Healey spoke from the standpoint of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and no doubt felt what he said; and, although 
totally opposed to him, I was very interested in what was an 
extraordinary speech. 

Both the Redmonds were fine speakers, and John Redmond 
was a real orator. I can see him now standing in his place in 
the back benches of the opposition side below the gangway where 
he seemed to dominate the House, and pouring forth his appeal 
for Ireland in language that had all the warmth of a generous 
nature moved by the deepest patriotism. 

I always regarded John Redmond as a great and good man. 
William O’Brien and John Dillon were I thought dull speakers, 
but they were among the leaders of the Irish Home Rule move- 
ment, and it is interesting to look back on them, now that the 
House no longer knows what Irish orators or obstructive tactics 
are like. The sense of humour possessed by the Irish is genuine, 
and at times fairly convulsed the House. Sometimes the speaker 
would appear to be carried away by passion, but all the same 
I always looked upon it as largely a joke, and except on some 
special occasions I expect it was so regarded by the speaker and 
his friends. It is a matter of regret that Redmond and the 
Irish parliamentary party did not get their way, and that the 
political constitution of the Free State could not have been 
conceded before the war. Or, we might go further still, and 
say that if this Irish question had been settled, as it might well 
have been fifty years ago, all the blood and tears shed and hatred 
engendered would have been spared to us, and to-day Ireland 
and Britain would have been better friends. But the Con- 
servative Party and the House of Lords declared that it was not 
to be, and we had to “learn our lesson ’’. Gladstone was said 
to be ‘‘ marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire”’. Time has shown the falsity of this outburst. It is a 
pity such views were ever held and followed by a great party. 
A most humorous occasion was once created when an Irish 
Member rose to address the House in Erse. I think he had spoken 
two or three sentences before the House realized what was 
happening. Of course he was stopped, but it gave rise to a long 
discussion on a point of order. The Irish Member claimed the 
right to address the House in the Irish tongue. The Speaker 
said otherwise. 

The Irish people are utterly distinct from the English, and 
that is one of the reasons why England has never been able to 
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govern Ireland. The Irish pay a lot more attention to humour 
than the English. They are very sentimental, and are not very 
prone to logic and sweet reasonableness. They are intensely 
desirous of managing their own affairs, even if they do it badly, 
and they love a fight and especially a political fight. They are 
also capable of seeing a joke in almost everything. Mr. Wells 
in one of his novels has hit off the Irish character admirably. 
Mr. Britling is out in a canoe with a young Irish lady of twelve 
years. All day the eternal Irish question had banged over her 
head. She suddenly decided to set Mr. Britling right. “ You 
English are just a bit disposed to take all this trouble seriously. 
Don’t you fret yourself about it. Half the time we’re just laugh- 
ing at you. You’d best leave us all alone.” 

On shipboard I met an Irish girl. She lived in Dublin. I said 
to her, “ Suppose I went to Dublin and asked a policeman if 
he could direct me to Sackville Street, what would he say ? ” 
“Qh,” she said, “‘if you asked for Sackville Street he would 
tell you at once that there was no such street.” ‘ But,” I said, 
“surely Sackville Street was once regarded by Irish people as 
the finest street in Europe, and the name is enshrined in Irish 
literature and history. You know that.” She said, “‘ You mean 
O’Connell Street, and no Irishman will recognize the finest Street 
in Dublin or Europe under any other name.” 

At the time I was a Member of Parliament there was a visit 
of the Fleet to the Thames, and one of the attractions was the 
anchoring of a submarine off the terrace of the House. Members 
were invited to go on board, and I did so with John Burns, then 
a Cabinet Minister. Burns was an engineer, and he was a useful 
companion. He made an investigation of the interior of the 
submarine, and on examining the engines remarked, ‘‘ What a 
bag of tricks.”’ It was the only time I had ever been in a sub- 
marine, and I expect it is an experience not many have had apart 
from men in actual service. 

The Criminal Appeal Act was one of the legal reforms that were 
put on the Statute Book before the War. Lawson Walton was 
Attorney-General and responsible for the Bill. When it was 
introduced the late Sir Harry Poland asked me if I would try 
and get some amendments put into it. I went through the Bill 
with Poland, and I need hardly say that he knew the criminal 
law from A to Z. He made a number of suggestions, and in 
fact all the amendments I put down were of his drafting. Many 
of them were adopted by the Attorney-General and found their 
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place in the Criminal Appeal Act. The amendments suggested 
by Poland put it in my mind to write a book on the Act, and 
after a lot of hard work I did so, and the Attorney-General was 
good enough to allow me to dedicate the book to him; but he 
died before it was published, and it was therefore inscribed to his 
memory. Sir Harry Poland was an old man when I first knew 
him. He was born in 1829, and his death at well over ninety has 
severed a link with the past. Considering the differences in our 
ages I knew him fairly well, and it is pleasant to look back on an 
acquaintance who lived before Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne. He was one of the best-known figures in the old days 
at the Central Criminal Court, but out of his robes he was careless 
about his clothes. His relatives were always worrying him 
to go to a first-class tailor and get some decently-cut clothes. 
At last he gave in to their entreaties, and had a suit made by 
one of the best tailors in London. When it was put on the suit 
appeared worse than anything he had worn before. His sister 
was the prime mover in these proceedings, and she and her brother- 
in-law, Underdown, Q.C., went to the tailor to complain. The 
explanation was that Poland had insisted upon being measured 
sitting down. He had told the tailor that as he spent three parts 
of his time sitting he wanted to be comfortable in that position. 
Nothing further could be done, and Sir Harry was allowed to 
follow his own wishes. 

Speaking of links with the past, I have known a link which 
goes back further even than Sir Harry Poland. I had an old 
grand aunt, Mrs. Hamilton Tennent, who lived at Earl’s Terrace, 
Kensington. She was the daughter of my great-grandfather 
General Graham of Stirling Castle. I frequently visited my 
aunt, and she spoke of the times when she as a little girl re- 
membered sitting on Sir Walter Scott’s knee when the great 
novelist came to visit her parents at the Castle. This carried 
one back to 1804. Mrs. Tennent died at Earl’s Terrace about 
1898, and was then over ninety years of age. I have a picture 
of Miss Susan Ferrier the novelist, who was my great-grand- 
mother’s sister, sitting with Sir Walter Scott on a bench in the 
gardens at Abbotsford. She and Sir Walter were great friends, 
and Miss Ferrier was always a welcome and frequent visitor at 
Scott’s home. 

Tact counts for a lot in the House, as it does everywhere 
else. Small holdings and allotments were an important subject 
in Huntingdonshire, and when a Bill on the subject was being 
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debated I was called on by the Speaker. I had been speaking 
for about five minutes when one of the whips turned round and 
made an agonized face at me as much as to say, ‘How much 
longer are you going to speak?’ Of course the whips wanted to 
get on with business, and I realized it, and made some reference 
to cutting my remarks short when John Burns, who was then 
a Cabinet Minister, and in charge of the Bill at the sitting, said 
distinctly, ‘‘Go on.” I had not been wasting time, and Burns, 
who knew the subject and its importance in North Hunts, wanted 
me to speak, and he realized quite well that it was a matter upon 
which [I could give the House first-hand information. It was 
the same whip who, when a member had won a seat and defeated 
a very prominent conservative, was asking what the Government 
were going to do for him, replied, ‘ Oh give him a putty medal.’ 
That got round to the Member, and he did not like it—who 
would ? 

In those days the Woman’s Suffrage question was acute. 
Some strange scenes were witnessed in Parliament Square when 
regiments of women marched on the House to demand “ Votes 
for Women ”’, All sorts of tactics were employed to gain admission 
to the Lobby, but it was realized that if the women got as far 
as the Lobby they might force the House itself and carry the 
Speaker and the mace away bodily. So the police had to protect 
the buildings, and it is matter of record they did it in an effective 
yet tactful manner. There was one event in this campaign that 
I recall to show how determined and clever the women were. 
There was in those days a Ladies’ Gallery facing the entrance 
to the House and opposite the Strangers Gallery. This Ladies’ 
Gallery was technically not in the House at all, and had an iron 
or brass grille shutting it off, and ladies could only peep through 
the openings. One night a lady got admission to the gallery 
in the usual way by ticket, and then unseen by the custodian 
proceeded to chain herself to the grille. One end of the chain 
went round her waist and the other was padlocked to the brass 
work. She then proceeded to call out ‘“ Votes for Women = 
and created such a disturbance that business could not go on. 
She could not be removed until the padlock was forced or the 
chain filed through. There was great commotion in the House, 
and the Speaker genially observed that he was the only Member 
of the House who could not see what was going on, as the 
Speaker’s chair is immediately under the gallery. 

1906 saw the advent in real earnest of the Labour Party. 
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Previous Parliaments had seen the rugged figure and listened 
to the rough accents of Keir Hardie, but his was a voice crying 
in the wilderness—a solitary figure wearing a cloth cap as if 
in scorn of the well-dressed men of the Balfour Government. 
Now there was a party to support him. When I came to West- 
minster Bridge Station on the opening day of the new Parliament 
I found the Labour Party assembling at the top of the staircase 
of the Underground. There were about thirty of them, wearing 
red ties, and being marshalled by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. They 
were going to make a demonstration by marching in a body to 
take their seats in the House. There is no doubt they made some 
sort of a show in the course of the first session, and Ramsay 
Macdonald impressed the House by his able speeches delivered 
with an air of apparent great sincerity. 

The Labour Party were going to create a new order of Society 
—give every man a living wage and make a new world where 
we would all be equal. The Labour Party has increased in 
numbers since those days, and has been twice in office, but they 
have not yet done much to carry out their proposals as we first 
heard them in 1906. Nor do I see in the present time much 
likelihood of their doing anything effective in the present genera- 
tion, at any rate. 

The other two parties have greatly altered, and there is 
evidence of new men of different grades in both the Liberal 
and Conversative ranks. In the post-war world we have a House 
of Commons very different from the days when Members were 
almost all drawn from the country gentlemen class, the pro- 
fessions, or rich men from the city and provincial towns. This 
change commenced in 1906, and has been going on ever since. 
It is all to the good that Members of Parliament should be truly 
representative of all grades of Society. 

In the House of Commons we had frequent all-night sittings, 
and the whips had a job to keep a House and the Government 
majority intact. In these late sittings Members get utterly 
bored, as much of the discussion is only to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by wasting time to delay legislation the Opposition object 
to. The House itself on such occasions is often half empty, and 
members throng the smoking-room or are in the Library, tea- 
rooms or reading-room, and the Whips have a difficult task to 
keep track of the whereabouts of their supporters. Once I had 
been sitting up all night and got home about seven o’clock in the 
morning. I had just got into bed when a telegram arrived : 
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“' Please come to the House and relieve men who have been 
sitting up all night.” I was a widower at the time, so it did not 
matter, but it might be otherwise with a Member who was 
married ! 

I heard that a similar telegram was sent to a junior member 
of the Government who had been up all night, and when he 
arrived home was asked by his wife, “‘ Where have you been? ” 
“In the House, of course.” The telegram from the Whips Office 
requesting his attendance had arrived before him, and the ex- 
planations were difficult to make. I was told a certificate from 
the Whips Office finally made things right, and restored the 
domestic peace. 

The late sittings made it difficult for Members who lived at 
a distance to get home—motors were only just coming in, and 
were none too reliable. After midnight there were no trains 
until five or six in the morning. When it was fairly certain that 
there would be a late sitting I took care to have my bicycle at 
hand. Riding the seven miles to my home on Barnes Common, 
was on the whole an experience as well as stimulating. The 
fresh air after the stale atmosphere of the House did me good. 
What a sight London presented in the small hours—no motors, 
private or public, would be met—no lorries—the streets deserted 
save by an occasional policeman, homeless wanderer or late 
reveller. “ Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, and all that 
mighty heart is lying still.” 

I was by no means the only Member who rode on a bicycle, 
but the number was very small. At one time it was otherwise, 
as this quotation from the Sussex Daily News of October 8rd, 
1907, will show : 


“ Dwindling Corps of Parliamentary Cyclists. 


‘Mr. A. C. Forster Boulton, who has been spending the first 
part of the recess in cycling on the Continent, is one of the 
small band of Colonial-born Members in the present House of 
Commons. In that capacity he took a prominent part in the 
reception which was given to the Colonial Premiers in West- 
minster Hall in the course of last session. The Hon. Member 
who defeated Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes at the last General Election 
belongs also to the small and ever-dwindling corps of Parlia- 
mentary cyclists. No one, of course, can be unconscious of the 
fact that the motor is little by little taking the place of the 
cycle in Palace Yard. Mr. Balfour, although President of the 
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National Cyclists’ Union, has entirely discarded the cycle 
on which he used to cover so many miles on his week-end visits 
in the country, and it would be equally difficult to picture 
the late Viceroy of India—Lord Curzon—pedalling down to 
Palace Yard from his house in Carlton House Terrace, as he was 
accustomed to do in days gone by when he was nothing 
more than a mere Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs. Among other Members of the present Parliament who 
for various reasons have relinquished the cycle as a means 
of locomotion in the course of their Parliamentary or 
administrative duties are Mr. John Burns and Mr. Reginald 
McKenna.” 


It is almost incredible to think of great men—Statesmen— 
riding bicycles to Parliament from their mansions in Carlton 
House Terrace, but it is almost as difficult to realize that thirty 
years ago we had not heard of daylight saving. We did not 
know what rayon meant. Soviets had not been heard of—nor 
Jazz—nor Nazis or Fascists. 

A man living in 1910 had never seen a one-piece bathing 
suit—nor heard a radio—nor seen a talking picture or filling 
station. He did not possess a wristlet watch. 

Jesse Collings was a member of the 1906 Parliament. He was 
the author of the slogan ‘‘ Three acres and a cow.” That was 
what he urged every farm worker should have. I have heard 
him enlarging on the subject in the House and describing the 
happy fellow after his day’s work enjoying his ease at the village 
Inn, with his pipe and his glass. This was Jesse Collings’ ideal 
of happiness. He was a faithful follower of Joseph Chamberlain. 
They were a sort of Dr. Johnson and Boswell. On one occasion 
he and Chamberlain went to a big mecting and Collings was 
down to speak first. He was about to tell a story which was 
then going the rounds when Chamberlain whispered, “* They 
have heard it,” and so Collings went off to something else. Later 
Chamberlain told the story himself, and brought down the 
House. A good story is effective, and there is nothing better to 
keep your audience in good humour providing it is told m the 
right way and at the right time. There is also a good way of 
scoring, and that is by a clever retort to an interruption. Hamar 
Greenwood ! in his early days was very good at this sort of thing. 
He had a very pronounced Canadian accent, and at a big meeting 

1 Now Viscount Greenwood. 
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someone called out, ‘‘ You’re speaking through your nose.” 
“ Yes,” said Greenwood, “ and if you don’t look out you'll pay 
through yours.” 

There were no further interruptions. 

The Marquess of Carmarthen 2 was in his early twenties when 
he was Conservative Candidate at Brixton. At an Kve of the 
Poll Meeting he was asked, “‘ Does your mother know you’re out ? ” 
~ Yes,” said the Marquess, “and to-morrow night she’ll know 
I’m in.” 

Story-telling on the platform is one of the most effective 
ways of capturing the attention of an audience, and it is still more 
effective if it is to the point and can illustrate the argument. 

Some years ago one of the big political questions was the 
taxation of unearned increment or, to put it in another way, 
does the Community create the value? Here is a story to prove 
that it does. 

A Londoner was visiting the west of Ireland, and passing a 
cabin on the roadside he spoke to a man leaning over the gate, 
“ Is this your cabin ? ” he asked. 

** Yes, sir, it is.” 

‘* And is that your pond across the road ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ You have some very fine ducks there—are they yours ? ” 

* No, sir, they are my wife’s.” 

“ And what does your wife do with the ducks ? ” 

“She takes them to market.” 

‘* Now what does she get for the ducks ? ” 

“ Oh, a shilling or eighteenpence a piece.” 

“ That is very little,” the Londoner said. “Do you know 
that if she took them to London she would get five shillings at 
the very least.” 

* Yes,”’ said the man at the gate, “ and if I could take that 
pond to hell I would get a pound a drop for the water.” 2 

It is not a good rule to judge by appearances. 

A man who had a fine garden advertised for a gardener. 
He had a friend staying with him at the time, and on the day 
appointed to interview the applicants two men turned up. One 
had a smart appearance—and the other had not. To the sur- 
prise of the owner’s friend the shabbily dressed man was engaged. 

‘“ I would have had the other one,” said the friend. “ Well,”’ 


1 Later Duke of Leeds 
* I am indebted for this story to the late Lord Rathcreedan. 
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said the owner of the garden, “‘ before I engage a gardener I 
look at his trousers. The man I selected had his patched at the 
knees—the other man had his patched in another place.” 

An old lady visiting a museum was asked if she would like 
to look through a microscope. She said she would, and saw 
what she exclaimed was a very beautiful creature. What was it ? 
On being told that it was a flea she began to abuse it, and called 
it a horrible creature. 

‘* But you admired it just now.” 

‘‘Oh well, perhaps I did, but it is horrible just the same. 

Look how it gets its living.” 


CHAPTER NINE 
STATESMEN AND ORATORS 


THE 1906 Parliament contained an unusual number of men 
of great ability. Apart from politicians of the calibre of Asquith 
and Lloyd George, there were Haldane and Grey, the one with 
his profound knowledge of law, metaphysics and politics, the 
other with a wide view of foreign affairs and a great sincerity in 
ali that he said and did. But among the younger men there 
were five, all of whom distinguished themselves in after years. 
John Simon and Rufus Isaacs were looked on as rising hopes 
in the Liberal Party, and Belloc not a politician and out of his 
element in the House, was withal a brilliant essayist. A fourth 
was F. KE. Smith. He came to the House with a high reputation 
in Liverpool, and from the time he made his maiden speech he 
never looked back. I heard that speech; and the picture of the 
immaculately dressed young man rising from the back benches of 
a depleted party is something that is worth remembering. To say 
the speech was brilliant would be to do it scant justice. It was 
one of the most sarcastic bits of criticism I have ever listened to. 
It put heart into the Conservative party, and from that day F. 
E. Smith was their foremost orator. When he became Attorney- 
General he was good enough to give me some Treasury work, 
although I was a political opponent, and in doing this I think 
he showed the human touch which does not always distinguish 
men of great intellect. I remember appearing before him once 
when as Lord Chancellor he sat as a judge in the Divorce Court. 
His conduct of cases in court as a judge left nothing to be desired. 
In fact, in everything he did he seemed to succeed. When he was 
appointed Lord Chancellor by Lloyd George in 1919 there were 
many criticisms both at the Bar and in Parliament. But from 
the day Lord Birkenhead took his seat on the woolsack, noble 
Lords recognized that a man of very great ability had come to 
preside over their House. F. E. had a reputation in Liverpool, 
and he sustained it when he came to London, for confidence in 
himself and assurance. It is said that when Mr. Justice Bigham 
147 
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went to Liverpool on circuit he noticed a new building going 
up of exceptional size. He asked ‘“ what is that building” ? and he 
was told, “Oh, that must be F. E.’s new chambers.” Later 
Mr. Justice Bigham became a peer and took the title of Lord 
Mersey. He was asked why he called himself after a river. ° Oh, 
he said, ‘‘ I am leaving the Atlantic for F. KE. Smith.” 

When Lord Birkenhead died I think everyone felt that England 
had lost one of her most brilliant sons. 

The last man of the five, but by no means the least, was 
Stanley Buckmaster. Oratory sometimes appears to be a lost 
art. Since the days of Gladstone and Bright, have we produced 
any that are their equals? Rosebery, perhaps; but there have 
been others who have risen to great heights in their appeals to 
all that is best in human nature. Not long ago the Countess 
of Oxford gave it as her opinion that the late Lord Buckmaster 
was the greatest we had produced in our own time. He was at 
his best on the platform. I spoke for him at Keighley at the 
by-election when he was made Solicitor-General and heard him 
make one of the finest platform speeches I have ever listened 
to. 

Referring to old age pensions and insurances he said— 


‘We found the life of poor men a life in which their feet 
were continually stumbling through sickness, downhill, and in 
the darkness at the bottom there loomed nothing but the grey 
workhouse walls. We have done something to prop up these 
stumbling footsteps and we have offered some small light 
—though it be only a glimmer yet—some small spark of real 
and genuine help to light their feet as they totter towards 
the end.” 


And in defending his vote on the grant to Lord Cromer he 
said— 


‘* Lord Cromer went to Egypt when it was desolate and 
waste ; when it had a dwindling revenue ; and he had multiplied 
its revenue, doubled its population and established peace and 
order in the land. 

‘* Remember that he represented England and all that 
England means. Does it mean nothing to you here? Have 
you no pride in your country? This man, Lord Cromer, 
struck the fetters from the slaves and the rod from the hand > 
of the oppressor. He found the country cold and dead with 
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fast-sealed eyes, and he made the dead rise up and live again, 
and this not by the cruelty and desolation of the Sword but by 
the exercise of the brain and power of one of the greatest 
administrators who ever shed the light and honour of English 
liberty on the world.”’ 


In another speech he described the women bereft by the 
war as “ waiting for the beat of unreturning feet.”’ And again in 
a speech that haunts the memory ‘the dust that follows the 
feet of the flying years.” 

Lord Buckmaster was a member of the Judicial Committee, 
and in addressing a meeting of lawyers at Quebec he told them 
that in hearing cases from Quebec he was stirred by the fact that 
the law was taken from a code based on the old custom of Paris. 

He described a scene he had witnessed at the Privy Council. 
Three chiefs of a West African tribe came to lay before the Judicial 
Committee certain grievances—striking figures robed in white. 
Lord Buckmaster’s comment on this wonderful sight was as 
follows: These men neither worshipped our God nor under- 
stood our language. Nevertheless, they were there to discuss 
a settlement with men whose faces they had never seen, whose 
voices they had never heard. It was evidence that London, 
the centre of the British Empire, is the centre of a great and living 
power whose strong pulse throbs and tingles to the far finger- 
tips of the world. 


“The British Empire does not merely mean a record of 
the heroism of our soldiers or even the undefeated dominion 
of our fleet ; these are on record in the imperishable pages of 
history. The flag represents to me something more than 
that. My feeling is that wherever the flag shall fly in the far 
corners of the farthest land beyond the sunset and the sea it 
shall be the symbol of liberty and justice and of equal rights for 
all men of all classes and all creeds without regard to wealth or 
birth or privilege.” 


The rise of Rufus Isaacs to fame is well known, but his career 
is worth recalling. He and his brother Godfrey were the sons of 
a merchant in the City of London. This merchant had a partner 
who was his brother and the father of one son. In due course the 
three young men were taken into the business; but Rufus and 
- Godfrey showed little interest in it, and were told to go and 
try something else. Godfrey became an outside broker, but 
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later found his feet in becoming the ruling spirit at Marconi 
House. Rufus tried the sea and later the Stock Exchange, but 
did not succeed at either. Finally he turned to the law and 
politics, and soon leaped to fame. I met him occasionally in the 
courts, but it was on the political field that I came into closer 
contact. When he spoke at a big meeting in Huntingdonshire he 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm, and the Conservative landlord 
of the hotel where I was staying was loud in his praises. ‘“ That 
man,”’ he said, ** will be Lord Chancellor some day ; he’s a marvel.” 
The prediction was wrong, as Rufus Isaacs did not become 
Lord Chancellor, but except for this and the greater office of 
Prime Minister he held all the great positions in turn—M.P. for 
Reading, Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice, Viceroy of India, 
Special Ambassador to the United States in the war. 

I was lunching in the City one day with a friend who was 
a Jew and recalled the rise to fame of Rufus Isaacs, and said it 
shows that the great thing in life is to find your right calling. 
““Yes,”? my friend said, “all that about Rufus and Godfrey 
is true, but you have not finished the story.” “‘ Well,” I said, 
‘“what else is there?” ‘‘ You have not mentioned the third 
Isaacs, the son of the man who was partner with Rufus’ father.” 
“ Well,” I said, ‘‘ what about him?” “ He is still in the business, 
and is the richest man of them all,”’ was my friend’s reply. 

In the first session of the 1906 Parliament there was one 
outstanding member of the Conservative Parliament who had 
retained his seat. The Right Honourable Gentleman, the member 
for West Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain was there, and for 
a time he was the leading figure in opposition. I remember his 
speeches well in defence of his South African policy and his 
bitter attack on the ‘‘ Chinese Slavery’ campaign. It was a 
tragedy when his breakdown in health deprived his party of 
his services. I am glad to think that I was in the House while 
he was still an active member and to have had the privilege 
of hearing him in debate. 

Sir Edward Clarke was another member of this Parliament 
for a few months. He too made one or two speeches in the 
House on Education from the point of view of the Church of 
England, of which he was a staunch supporter. He had lost 
his popularity with his party over the Boer War, and retired in 
June 1906. Sir Edward Clarke was a man of very high principles, 
and he held steadily to them whether his party approved or not. 
He was opposed to the Boer War for one thing, and in this 
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connection a rather amusing thing occurred. He was a bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and presided at a supper given to the City 
Imperial Volunteers just before they left for South Africa. The 
Supper was at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and one of the joints was a 
boar’s head which Sir Edward was called upon to carve for the 
first trooper. Shouts of laughter occurred when it was seen what 
was happening, and in which Sir Edward Clarke himself joined 
as heartily as any one. I attended this gathering, as the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette had asked me to represent that paper 
and send them a half column description and so was able to witness 
this amusing scene. 

Two other very great men sat in the 1906 Parliament, John 
Morley and James Bryce. Both these men were distinguished 
as historians, and long after the political issues of their time 
are forgotten their names will be remembered in the field of litera- 
ture and their histories and essays consulted. I was present 
at a dinner at Cambridge given by the University Liberal Club 
when Morley was the chief guest. He was speaking on the 
Boer War, and the hope that the spirit of reconciliation and not 
of revenge would be the nation’s attitude. At this University 
from time to time, he said, men are invited from a band of select 
preachers to address you at the University Church. If there 
is one evil more than another that these great preachers have 
denounced, it is the spirit of revenge, one of the most detestable 
of all the impulses that govern human thought. Morley was 
a man who was a thinker and who fearlessly held to his principles. 
I was privileged to know Morley, and I remember being a little 
enthusiastic about India as a priceless possession of Great 
Britain. My enthusiasm was damped down by Morley, who said 
a country where a white child cannot be reared in safety could 
never be a source of strength to the English race. It was a 
responsibility not to be shirked, and he left it at that. There 
has been no one like him since he laid down office, nor has Bryce 
had a successor. 

James Bryce was chief Secretary in the early days of the 
1906 Parliament, but was not in the House long, as he became 
Ambassador to the United States. His great book the American 
Commonwealth made his appointment exceptionally pleasing 
to the Americans. A man who could give to the world works 
such as this and The Holy Roman Empire obtained a dis- 
tinction that overshadowed his political career as a Cabinet 
Minister in high office. 
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As a debater Asquith was a past-master. He never wasted a 
word and never left a point unanswered. His logic was remorse- 
less, and when he sat down I for one felt that there was nothing 
more to be said—the case was closed. 

I will give an illustration of Asquith’s power in debate. When 
the Naval Estimates were before the House in a pre-war session 
some of the Liberal Members were opposed to the increase. I 
remember walking down Victoria Street with Rudolf Lehmann ? 
after Asquith’s speech on the Estimates. Lehmann had been 
one of the Liberals who were opposed to the increase. I asked 
him what he thought of Asquith’s speech. He said that after that 
speech there was only one thing to do, and that was to vote for 
the Estimates. 

One of the first of the big men who came to speak on my 
behalf in Huntingdonshire was Lord Haldane, or R. B. Haldane 
as he then was. He came down after a busy day in court, and 
I met him at the Great Northern Station at Peterboro’. There 
was just time to drive out three or four miles to Fletton for the 
meeting. On arrival there I was arranging for the trap to take 
us back when Haldane said, ‘‘ Don’t keep him, we will walk.” 
There was no use protesting, so it was settled. We had a fair 
meeting, and when we came out it was raining. Haldane had 
on a silk hat and frock-coat. The rain did not matter, he said. 
When we arrived at the Great Northern Hotel Haldane wanted 
supper. I don’t know what he did when he went into the dining- 
room, I can only guess, but in about two minutes it seemed as 
if every waiter in the hotel was there buzzing round Haldane like 
a swarm of bees. It was just like Haldane to create a good im- 
pression for the Liberal Party and its candidate. I had known 
Haldane pretty well in the days of Liberal Imperialism, and he 
always took an interest in my political campaign, and when I was 
elected he wrote me a particularly nice letter and concluded 
by saying he was glad I had come to the House to leaven the lump ! 
Poor old Haldane! He suffered much in war time, but I am glad 
to think he had justice done to him in the end, and the testimonial 
he got from Earl Haig inscribed on the bound copy of Haig’s 
Despatches, “* From Earl Haig to the greatest Secretary of State 
for War we ever had ”’, must have been a solace to Haldane in 
the closing days of his life. 

When C. B. formed his Cabinet Haldane’s position at the Bar 


1 At one time Editor of the Datly News and on the Staff of Punch. M.P. 
for Harborough. 
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was very high, and he had strong claims for appointment as Lord 
Chancellor. Reid, afterwards Lord Loreburn, was a personal 
friend of C. B.’s, and had been Attorney-General, and so C. B. 
told Haldane that he was bound to give Reid the Woolsack, 
but any other appointment among the highest in the Cabinet was 
at his—Haldane’s—disposal. The War Office was about the hardest 
job there was, and the one that would bring little glory to the 
man who undertook its reconstruction. Haldane knew this, and 
because of the hard work it would entail he took it. I had this 
fact from one of Haldane’s personal friends, and I cannot doubt 
its correctness.! 

Haldane had a great knowledge of German philosophy. He 
had translated Schopenhauer into English. C. B. knew about this, 
and nicknamed Haldane, Schopenhauer. When the new Liberal 
Cabinet was formed and Haldane asked for and obtained the 
War Office, C.B. said, “Now we will see how Schopenhauer 
gets on in the Kailyard.” 2 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman had a dry humour that 
often stood him in good stead. In the beginning of his administra- 
tion he was asked if the Government intended to follow the 
precedent of previous Liberal Governments and require Ministers 
to sever their Directorship with Public Companies. His answer 
was “ yes, with the exception of enterprises of a philanthropic char- 
acter.’’ One of the Ministers was connected with the tea trade. 
“Was tea a philanthropic enterprise”? ‘‘ That,” said C.B., 
“would depend on the quality of the tea.” 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was a man of the world; 
he knew human nature and he was genial and kind. He had a 
long experience of politics, and when he resigned office it was 
an irreparable loss to the party. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier was a fine orator, and he could speak 
in French and English equally well. He will always be regarded 
in French Canada as one of their greatest leaders. He became 
leader of the Liberal Party in Canada and was for years Prime 
Minister. His opponent for years in the Canadian House of 
Commons was Sir John A. Macdonald, who was called by some 
of his critics ‘‘ Old To-morrow ”, because he was so clever in 
putting off the answer to awkward questions. Macdonald was 
one of the authors of Confederation. There was at one time in 


1 Allan J. Lawrie who was a judge at the London Sessions and a son of 
Haldane’s chief Supporter in Haddingtonshire. 
* Kailyard means Barrack Square. 
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Canada a tendency towards a political Union with the United 
States. That died out even before my time. Later came the 
policy of Commercial Union—that is to say, down with all tariffs 
between the two countries. This would probably have led to 
political union. At any rate, Sir John Macdonald was vigorously 
opposed to it. In a great speech he made at Toronto he closed 
with these words, ‘* As for myself my course is clear. A British 
subject I was born, a British subject I will die.”” That was the 
sentiment for a Toronto audience, and I believe it is held as strongly 
to-day in that city as it was when Macdonald spoke fifty years 
ago. 

In pre-war days there was a mission. I think it was called 
the West London Mission, and services were held at St. James’s 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. At that time there was no man in 
London who could draw a crowd to a service better than Hugh 
Price Hughes. At the time of the Boer War there were many 
nonconformists who were against the war. Hughes was not one 
of them. At a service I attended he was continually interrupted, 
and charged with defending war when he should be denouncing 
it. When he said, “Is war always a crime, is there nothing 
worse than war ? ’’ he was told there was nothing worse than war. 
‘“* Ah,”’ said Hughes, ‘“‘ there is that moral degradation to which a 
man or a nation may sink when he thinks nothing is worth fighting 
for, not country, home, wife or children; that,” said Hughes, 
‘‘ is worse than war.” To another interrupter who said we should 
never go to war, Hughes said, “‘ Are you prepared to disband 
your army and sell the fleet ?”’? Hughes was of course unanswer- 
able, and the more opposition he had the better he was. It 
was no wonder that St. James’s Hall was packed Sunday after 
Sunday. 

Hard by St. James’s Hall was a restaurant which was described 
by Mrs. Ormiston Chant as a reeking, seething hell. It was in 
fact one of the class of restaurants which ladies of a certain type 
frequent in the hope that some generous man would come in and 
pay for their dinner. Their hopes were not usually disappointed, 
as the tables for two were as a rule always occupied. The crusade 
against the night life of London was led by Mrs. Chant, and 
the licensing meetings of the London County Council were 
generally the scenes of angry speeches against the licentiousness 
that was said to be rife in the West End of London. 

The temperance crusade which was being pushed at that 
time had no more eloquent leader than Lady Henry Somerset. 
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I once attended a debate of the Hardwick Society in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall. Lady Henry Somerset spoke from the crusading benches, 
and her speech was one of the most moving things of the kind I 
ever heard. Women orators in these days are plentiful enough, 
and I have listened to the best of them, but I place Lady Henry 
Somerset high above any of the modern women speakers, whether 
in or out of Parliament. Her opponent at Lincoln’s Inn was 
Lawson-Walton, one of the most eloquent members of the Bar, 
who became Attorney-General in C. B.’s government. He spoke 
well, as he always did, but on that occasion he was completely 
outclassed. 

There were two new Members in the 1906 Parliament in the 
Labour Party who were destined to rise to the top. They were 
Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden. They were marked 
men from the first, but Snowden was always handicapped by 
bad health. I remember hearing him make his maiden speech 
leaning on a stick for support. It was a bitter speech, and few 
Members liked it. Philip Snowden softened in his political 
outlook as time went on, but I do not think he ever changed 
his opinions. He remained to the end a Socialist and Free 
Trader, and he left behind him an honoured memory. 

When the National Government was formed in 1931 these 
two men, Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden, for downright 
ability I would place at the top—the finest brains in the Cabinet. 
They were both self-educated. Would they have been greater 
men if they had been to public schools or the Universities? I 
doubt it. No one will dispute the value of a first-class education 
at a good school and a University. But when Nature has given 
brains of a high order then the desire to learn and get on—in 
the absence of any help—gives a man such a stiffening and con- 
fidence that it is the best of all trainings for the mind. 

Asquith and Lloyd George were the outstanding political 
figures in the Great War. It will always be a matter of regret 
to men of the Liberal faith that a split occurred in the ranks of 
the party over the change in the leadership of the second coalition. 
I think the majority of the party considered Lloyd George the 
ideal war leader, but he was disliked by some of his colleagues 
as too much of the left, and they believed that, by supporting 
Asquith, Lloyd George’s leadership would be impossible. They 
were mistaken in this, but the break-up of the party is due to the 
part they played after it became clear that Asquith would have 
to resign. They formed at once an opposition to Lloyd George, 
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and their influence with Asquith was so great that he was sacrificed 
on the altar of their hostility. If Asquith had gone to the Wool- 
sack he would have made a great Lord Chancellor, and he would 
have saved the party from disruption. 

The Conservative Party disliked Asquith for the part he 
had played in the passing of the Parliament Act, and this had 
much to do with his fall, as they made it clear that they would no 
longer take part in the Coalition unless there was a change in the 
head of the Government. It was a bit of political revenge, but it 
coincided with the feeling in political circles that Asquith—great 
man as he was—had not the physical strength to carry on the 
war, and that Lloyd George had the necessary equipment for a 
great War Minister. I think the considered opinion of Liberals 
at the time, and subsequently, was that Asquith’s friends were 
at the bottom of much of the trouble and the cause of the 
destruction perhaps for all time of a great political party. 

Time, however, brought down the great war minister. Lloyd 
George was thought to be turning Conservative, and if he had 
done this he would have played even a greater part than Joseph 
- Chamberlain in the old Unionist Party. 

But Lloyd George was not that way of thinking. He played 
the leading part in the Irish settlement, and this may have been 
the cause of his downfall. In a letter to the press Sir J. West- 
Ridgway said Asquith was deprived of the position of Prime 
Minister for his share in the passing of the Parliament Act, and 
Lloyd George was treated in the same way for his share in the 
Settlement of the Irish question. 

Lord Birkenhead, who took a leading part in the Irish settle- 
ment, said when he signed the Irish Treaty, that he was signing 
his own political death warrant. 

Conservatives who were hostile to the Irish settlement were 
not likely to forget their defeat, and it was not long before the 
Coalition was destroyed by the meeting at the Carlton Club 
which decided to withdraw party support from the Government. 
In this way Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Stanley Baldwin came to 
occupy the seats of the mighty, and the members of the party 
who had supported Lloyd George and taken a prominent part 
in the Irish settlement were left out. They were the brains 
of the Party, and it is only necessary to mention their names 
—Lord Birkenhead, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne. 
In their absence Bonar Law had to call in what was spoken of 
as the Under Secretaries. The new Government was to be a 
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purely Conservative Government, hostile to all Socialist pro- 
posals. 

Events, however, mock at human foresight, and nothing 
is certain but the unforeseen. When Mr. Baldwin planned the 
overthrow of the Lloyd George anti-Socialist Coalition he and his 
friends did not anticipate that within seven years there would 
be two Socialist administrations. 

Johnston of Ballykilbeg was the leader of the Irish Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons when I first came in touch with 
Imperial politics. It was long ago—as far back as 1891 or there- 
abouts. I came to know Mr. William Johnston, M.P., through my 
connection with the Orange order in Canada—my uncle D’Arcy 
Boulton being Grand Master of the Order for British North 
America. Johnston was a character, as most of his successors 
have been—Colonel Saunderson, who succeeded him as leader, 
was popular in the House, but it was Sir Edward Carson who 
was the big light in all the Home Rule business. Carson was 
a wonderful advocate in the courts, and I think he was a bigger 
success there than in the house. He had a striking figure and 
personality, and a decided touch of the Dublin brogue which 
is perhaps the prettiest of all the Irish accents. The moment 
he rose to address a meeting or a jury his speech riveted the 
attention; it was uncommon and rather pleasing. He was, 
of course, a man of great ability, and was a match for the Irish- 
men who represented the Nationalist Cause. 

Carson had bitter enemies in politics, but I think on the 
whole he was liked by all parties as a man—apart from his 
politics. 


CHAPTER TEN 
SOME POLITICAL AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


From the close of the Boer War down to the fateful days of 
August 1914 England was at her best. Prosperity abounded. 
In the political and social circles, entertainments were on a 
lavish scale. In Hyde Park the Church parade was a reflection 
of well-dressed men and women, and in the week-days the Row 
was a brilliant spectacle. The spacious days of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra were without doubt the gayest and pleasant- 
est England had ever known. Lord Rosebery’s house in Berkeley 
Square, Lord Battersea’s house at Marble Arch, C.B.’s in 
Grosvenor Gardens, Lord Brassey’s house in Park Lane, were 
some of the houses where Liberal hosts and hostesses gave 
political dinners and receptions and other forms of entertain- 
ment on a grand scale. But the most brilliant occasions of the 
year were the celebrations of the King’s birthday. This took 
the form of a number of dinner-parties given by Ministers. The 
Foreign Secretary’s guests would be Ambassadors, the Secretary 
for War the leading Generals. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Admirals ; the Lord Chancellor, the Judges and so on. When 
I became connected with official life as one of the Counsel to the 
Post Office I was the guest of the Attorney-General, and from 
1906 down to 1914 I had the pleasure and honour of being in- 
vited each year by Sir John Lawson-Walton, Sir William Robson, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and Sir John Simon. The Attorney’s dinners 
were very brilliant affairs, and were held at Claridge’s. King’s 
Counsel in the House and other silks outside—the ex-law Officers 
of the Crown and Counsel Holding Treasury appointments, were 
the guests. The dinner-party guests-with their ladies were always 
invited to the Foreign Office reception, and, after the dinner, 
guests drove on to this, perhaps the most brilliant affair of a 
London season. The interior of the Foreign Office is well fitted 
for these gatherings, but the wide staircase was so crowded with 
guests that it usually took about half an hour to get to the top. 


There, at the head of the grand staircase, the Prime Minister, 
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the Lord Chancellor and all the great men of the land with their 
ladies received the guests. This reception was by the Govern- 
ment, and not by the Foreign Secretary. Foreign Ambassadors, 
British Army and Naval Officers were all in full dress, Ministers 
of the Crown in Windsor uniforms. This blaze of colour was 
enhanced perhaps by the Levée dress worn by King’s Counsel 
and Treasury Counsel. This Levée black dress with velvet coat 
and velvet knee-breeches, black silk stockings and buckled 
shoes with a rapier and lace ruffles was the dress of a gentleman 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. It made a con- 
necting link between the period of the first four Georges and 
George V. Since the war these celebrations no longer exist. 
The last of the dinner-parties was in June 1914. It seems a pity, 
but there must have been a lot of expense attaching to these 
functions, as a dinner at a very high-class London hotel with the 
very best food and wine for perhaps fifty guests ran into a good 
deal of money. And so His Majesty’s Ministers, in the interest 
of economy, have dropped the custom, and no doubt it will 
be a long time, if ever, before it is revived. Another pleasant 
function which occasionally took place in pre-war days was a 
dinner given by the Recorder of London to a selected list of Counsel 
practising in the Recorder’s Courts. The late Sir F. Fulton gave 
delightful dinners at the Carlton Club, and he always made 
an admirable host. The Levées at St. James’ Palace were among 
the chief events of social life. It would be more correct to say 
that the Levees and Drawing Rooms were the chief events of 
the Season. St. James’ Palace is an ideal place for the Levée. 
The atmosphere of the old buildings recalls the days of the 
Stuarts, if not of Tudor times, and the portraits of Kings and 
Queens and Princes hanging on the walls remind one of the 
fact that we are in the presence of the crowned head who is the 
successor to a long line of monarchs stretching back through 
history to the beginning of our civilization. I do not think any- 
one attending the Levée can fail to be impressed with the historical 
aspect of the ceremony. 

It is one of the compensations of living to a comparatively 
old age to feel that I was able to attend my first levée when 
Edward VII was on the English throne. 

At the close of the Boer War, when Stratheona’s Horse arrived 
in London on their way back to Canada, a very pleasing ceremony 
took place at Buckingham Palace. The South African war 
medals were presented to the Canadian soldiers by the King, 
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and as one of the Canadians resident in London I and my wife had 
an invitation to the Palace to see the presentation ceremony. 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra and other members of the 
Royal family assembled with the guests on the terrace overlooking 
the gardens, and the whole scene was perfect. An incident of 
this kind showed the tact and interest King Edward took in the 
Colonial soldiers, who had travelled ten thousand miles or more 
to take part in an Empire War. I knew many of the officers and 
men of this regiment, and they were all enthusiastic about the 
King and Queen, and one and all took back to Canada the best 
impression of the old country. It was a happy thought indeed 
to give the medal at the Palace in the very home of the Royal 
family in London. 

The mention of Strathcona’s Horse naturally recalls the 
memory of that wonderful old man Donald Smith who, beginning 
his career as a Junior Officer in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., rose to become a multi-millionaire and a peer of the realm. 
At his own expense he equipped the fine body of mounted men for 
service in the South African war and transported them to the 
Cape. They were men recruited from the North-West Mounted 
Police, and fearless riders of the Canadian Far West. Lord 
Strathcona at that time was High Commissioner for Canada. 
In those days the Canadian Headquarters in London were in rather 
dingy offices in Victoria Street. The splendid building now known 
as Canada House in Trafalgar Square is a sign of the rise to power 
and importance in the Empire of the great Dominion. The 
Federation of all the Canadian Provinces took place on July Ist, 
1867 and since then July Ist, known as Dominion Day, is the 
national holiday in Canada. It is celebrated in London, and while 
Strathcona was High Commissioner it was celebrated in a very 
special manner. He was the tenant of Knebworth, the historic 
mansion of the Lytton family. Every year on Dominion Day 
Strathcona gave a garden-party at Knebworth. A special 
train was put at the disposal of the guests. On arrival at the 
station transport was provided for the two-mile drive to the 
house, and the country around must have been swept clean of 
horses and carriages, brakes and every vehicle that could be put 
into use. Bands of music and the best of everything to eat and 
drink were provided, and with beautiful gardens to walk about 
in and the wonderful old house dating back to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to inspect, the pleasures of the day and its celebrations 
were complete. One of the Lytton family was Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies more than half a century ago. In one of his 
speeches on the Colonies he said, “The day may come when 
England, the Mother of Parliaments, may be in danger and at- 
tacked by a combination of foreign foes. If that day should ever 
come, then across the broad ocean ships will come thick and 
fast amid which the cry will be, ‘‘ While the Colonies last, England 
shall not perish.”’ We all know our recent history so well that 
it is unnecessary to comment on this prophetic utterance of Lord 
Lytton. His connection with the Colonies and his broad outlook 
upon the Empire made Knebworth an ideal spot for the celebra- 
tion of the Natal day of the great Dominion. Strathcona must 
have had an iron constitution. I have seen him get into his car 
when he must have been well past eighty years of age, with all 
the alertness of a youth. His muscles were probably hardened 
by his life in Labrador and the Far West. I met him from time 
to time, and always liked to hear him talk with his Scottish 
accent about the early days of Winnipeg, and the Red River 
rebellion. 

Prime Ministers gave dinner-parties at 10 Downing Street 
to Members of the House, and they were quite State affairs. 
It is something to have been entertained in apartments that 
have seen a long succession of Prime Ministers and entertainment 
of great men from Foreign Countries. No. 10 Downing Street 
is not equal in grandeur to the Elysee or the White House at 
Washington, but its association with British history makes it 
specially attractive to all who care for politics of the present 
and of a bygone age. In Mr. Asquith’s time Mrs. Asquith, as she 
then was, gave delightful garden-parties where political Society 
gathered to meet the Prime Minister and his gifted wife. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman once gave a reception at his 
house in Grosvenor Gardens. I had not been to his house before. 
I walked up the Street from Victoria until I came to the awning 
and carpet laid across the pavement. On entering I made for the 
cloakroom and gave my hat to the attendant. It just occurred 
to me that no familiar faces were around me. On giving my name 
at the top of the stairs I was horrified to see, instead of the genial 
face of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, that of the Japanese 
Ambassador. It was too late to retreat, and I shook hands and 
passed in; but it is needless to add that I passed out again by 
another door as quickly as I could. I told the attendant I had 
mistaken the House, and that I was a guest at the Prime Minister’s 


house. He directed me with a grin as he pocketed a coin, and I 
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was soon at my ease in the proper mansion. I hope this will 
not be taken as an example of gate crashing—that I believe is 
a post-war crime in Society. 

The Clock House on the Chelsea Embankment was a house 
that I visited with Captain Norton. It was the residence of 
Sir Charles Huntingdon, and was and is one of the most beautiful 
houses in London looking across the river to Battersea Park. 

Mrs. Norton, the present Lady Rathcreedan, was a daughter 
of the owner of Clock House. On a Sunday afternoon when the 
sun shone, as it so often does on the Embankment and through 
the great windows of the Mansion, a visit to the lovely house of 
the Huntingdons was a pleasure not easily forgotten. 

One of the most interesting houses in London was Lord 
Brassey’s Park Lane residence, and on several occasions very 
fine political receptions and dinners were given there. The 
house had a particular interest, as 1t was a museum as well as 
a residence. The first Lord Brassey made a voyage round the 
world in his yacht, the Sunbeam, and the curiosities he brought 
home made his house unusually attractive. In those days Park 
Lane was still a street where the members of the aristocracy loved 
to foregather, and house after house in the Lane was noted as the 
residence of some rich or famous man. The British Aristocracy 
lived there, the Dukes lived there, or many of them did, and 
the day had not then arrived of the plutocrat—or the big hotels. 
Some of the houses like Grosvenor House—the residence of the 
Duke of Westminster—could not be said to be beautiful—in fact, 
I don’t think any of the Park Lane houses were beautiful. They 
were big and—well, they were in Park Lane. But in the London 
season the display of flowers in window boxes—the grand 
carriages going to and from the Row—all made a display that will 
never be seen again. The world is a drab world compared to 
what it was in the generation before the war, and we must be 
satisfied if nothing more than drabness arrives on the scene. 

A Naval Review is a grand sight, particularly if you are in 
a position to see it properly and under comfortable conditions. 
The first one I saw was about the end of the Eighties in the last 
century when the Kaiser came over as the guest of this country. 
It was memorable for one thing, that it was the first occasion 
when an armed cruiser took part in the Review. This particular 
cruiser was the White Star Liner Teutonic, and she was an object 
of interest as a novelty. She was the latest ship in the passenger 
service to New York, was ten thousand tons, and carried several 
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guns. These guns were only mounted for the Review, but they 
were always in readiness in case of a war. 

The next Review was the one that had been arranged for 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. Owing to his sudden 
illness the Coronation and all festivities were postponed, One 
of the big passenger ships chartered for a three days’ cruise 
at the Review had to return the money paid for hundreds of 
berths, and consequently the company chartering the ship stood 
to lose heavily. I got some benefit out of this, as the Manager 
of the Company, whom I knew, offered me a suite on the ship 
for myself and wife if I would pay for the food only. It was 
a fine chance which I was glad to accept, and so saw the post- 
poned Review under perfect conditions. 

The last one was when I was in the House, and a big ship, the 
Adriatic, 25,000 tons, was chartered by the Government to take 
the Lords and Commons to the Review. It was not a cruise, 
but a full day’s outing. When all comes to be said and done 
about these Reviews, they are pretty much the same and one is 
enough generally speaking. 

Political and Official receptions are not always a pleasant 
way of spending an evening, But when a man has entered into 
public life for & time at any rate he must show himself. 

At one of the big London post-war crushes a Member saw 
the wife of one of his political friends. ‘‘ And how are you enjoying 
it all?’ he asked. ‘‘ Oh,” she said, ‘“‘ I’ve had enough of it. 
My shoes are tight, my stays are tight—my husband’s tight, 
take me home.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
SOME HOLIDAYS ON WHEELS 


I mapeE a long tour on the Continent in 1889. This fact is of 
no importance to anyone but myself, but it may have this in- 
terest, that I can compare it with a similar one I made just forty 
years later. I covered pretty much the same ground on both 
tours; but things had changed and the extent of that change 
was the thing that mattered. The comparison is interesting. 
1889 was the centenary of the Revolution, and I commenced 
my tour with a week in Paris to see the exhibition. I have 
mentioned the Revolution, and it may be interesting Just to 
note this fact, that Paris has changed perhaps as much as any 
capital in Europe in the course of the last hundred years. The 
Paris of the Revolution has practically disappeared.. How many 
buildings of Revolutionary importance are still in existence ? 
Not many. The Bastille went at the outbreak. Its site is marked 
by stars in the cobble-stones of the Place. The Tuileries was 
destroyed in the Commune. The Temple and the Abbaye prisons 
are gone. The Palais de Justice remains, but altered. Here, be 
it noted, is the Salle des Pas Perdus. What an imaginative people 
the French are! Fancy a name like that in the Law Courts in 
England—the Hall of the Lost Footsteps. Whether the name 
was applied to the persons who went from the tribunal at the 
Palais to the guillotine or to ordinary people who in other times 
went to the courts for the trial of their cases is not for me to 
say. It might be said that it could be applied to both. 

But there is a place in Paris which stands unchanged since 
the day when it was the scene of one of the worst massacres 
of the Reign of Terror. It is the Church of the Carmes, one of 
the few places in all Paris which has not changed since Sunday, 
September 2nd, 1792. It is in a street leading off the Boulevard 
St. Michel—the Rue Vaugirard. It is not mentioned in many 
guide-books, and only casually mentioned in others. It is so 
little known that when I asked a policeman where it was and 


showed a picture of the church he did not know it, although 
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we were quite close to it at the time. In the garden at the back of 
the church about one hundred and fifty priests were massacred 
on Sunday September 2nd, 1792. They had been imprisoned in 
the church, and on that fatal Sunday they were brought before 
a tribunal which sat at the top of the steps leading from the 
church to the garden and given a last chance to take the national 
oath. As they refused they were pushed down the steps and killed 
by a crowd of men armed with pistols, swords and axes. 

At the end of the churchyard there was an old well, and most 
of the bodies were thrown into it. Time passed, the Revolution 
ended. Napoleon arose—he fell—other times and other rulers 
came, and meantime the bodies of the priests lay decaying in the 
well—forgotten! Then something happened not so long ago 
and investigations were made, and out of the well were brought 
forth the skeletons of the murdered priests. If you stand in 
the churchyard to-day the scene before you is just as it was 
on that Sunday when the massacre took place. In the crypt of 
the church there is a glass case full of skulls: there is more than 
that. On the wall of the church there are blood-stains where 
the swords dripping with the blood of the priests were rested. 
These stains have been covered with glass and can be seen. In 
another place there is some pencil writing on the wall, hardly 
decipherable, but there is a transcription. One of the names 
is Joséphine VVE Beauharnais. This lady was imprisoned 
at the church and came near to losing her life ; but, as all the world 
knows, she lived to become the wife and Empress of the man who 
was master of France and a good part of Europe as well. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1889 was designed to show the world 
that France had recovered from the disaster of 1870. The Eiffel 
Tower had been built specially for the Exhibition. I remember 
seeing from the top of the tower bullfights held in the exhibition 
grounds just underneath. These bullfights were tame affairs, as 
the bulls were not to be killed and, compared with the Spanish 
bullfights, ridiculous. They were not successful as entertainments, 
and were soon abandoned. From Paris we went on by night 
train to Switzerland. There is one thing about this journey 
I have a very pleasant recollection about, and it is the marvellous 
coffee I got at the Swiss frontier. Forty years later under the 
same conditions I drank coffee at the same Swiss frontier, and 
it tasted as good or better. Coffee is generally good all over 
the Continent, but I have never tasted any like that at Vallorbes. 
Turning out early from a wagon-lit to pass the Customs is a 
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nuisance, but there is the compensation of that marvellous petit 
dejeuner. It just gives the stimulus that enables one to appreciate 
to the full the lovely scenery as the train glides down the Jura 
Mountains to the Lake of Geneva. 

In that year, 1889, I went on to Chamonix by mule-drawn 
diligence. It took all day—about 7.380 to 6. Forty years later 
I did the journey in about six hours by electric cars. Chamonix 
was then a lovely Alpine village—now it is a town, has lost 
its early charm, and is only remarkable for its surroundings. 
The electric railway goes on to Martigny and gives the passengers 
a good view, as it follows closely the road which was formerly 
used by horses in the days when I had travelled over the pass in 
a diligence. The pace however is too fast to get the more per- 
manent impression obtained by horse travel. I am afraid the 
Alps have lost something of their attractiveness since the advent 
of motor-cars and the building of electric railways and tunnels. 

There is still a greater change in forty years than the electric 
railways and the diligence. It is the Simplon tunnel. I am 
glad to remember that I crossed the Simplon before a tunnel 
was thought of. We left Brieg on a sweltering hot morning. 
The Swiss diligence had to crawl up the pass many miles to the 
summit. After a bit the temperature began to fall and we soon 
forsook the diligence and walked to the summit. It was bitterly 
cold at an altitude of about seven thousand feet. From Brieg 
to Domo d’Ossola is forty-one miles. It is a long day’s journey, 
but thoroughly enjoyable. But who does this sort of thing now ? 
I suppose some motor-cars do it, but most travellers go by rail 
through the Simplon tunnel; and I am almost ashamed to relate 
that that is what I did in 1928. 

The contrast of walking and riding over the Simplon and 
going through the tunnel is simply awful. I stayed at Domo 
d’Ossola in 1889 and have a picture of the village and hotel. 
It is a dreadful place now in comparison with what it was: then 
a pretty Alpine village, now a noisy railway junction—most 
if not all the beauty gone. 

From Domo d’Ossola in that long trip we went south to the 
Italian Lakes, and Milan, then north by the St. Gothard Tunnel 
to the Falls of the Rhine and home by the river, Cologne and 
Antwerp. 

It is difficult to compare the Rhine with either the St. Lawrence 
or the Hudson. The St. Lawrence is nearly five hundred miles 
long before it becomes so wide that you cannot see across it, and 
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then you have hundreds of miles more before you reach the 
Atlantic. The scenery on the Hudson is beautiful, for its kind 
perhaps equal to anything in the world with the added attraction 
that if you take the night boat from New York to Albany you 
may see the best part of the scenery flood-lighted. The Rhine 
is totally different. I am afraid a good deal of it is dull. If you 
take a Dutch boat at Rotterdam and go up-stream to Manheim 
there is no doubt that most of the scenery is unattractive. But 
from Coblentz to Maintz it can be compared with the Hudson, 
though neither of the rivers is within streets of the mighty St. 
Lawrence with its rapids, thousand islands and scenery of all 
kinds. One more comparison. The Rhine boats are very well 
in their way. They are speedy—that is, the express steamers 
are, and fairly comfortable—but anyone who has travelled 
in the steamers between Montreal and Quebec or New 
York and Albany would probably agree that the comparison 
might be like the liners of the last century and the Empress of 
Britain. 

If a man is really fond of travel and wants to see where he 
is going and to travel at a pace which will not carry him too 
far in a day, then there are on land your own legs—a bicycle 
—not a motor-bicycle—and a horse. If I mention these methods 
of travel I am not unmindful of the motor-car. But if you want 
to see the countryside and remember your route, the hills and 
dales the river and the mountains you’ve crossed, you cannot 
do it if you are travelling at the rate of a hundred and fifty miles 
in a day, a very reasonable distance for a car. I suppose walking 
is the best way to see things, but I could not see myself walking 
across France, say five hundred miles: it would take too long, 
and few travellers have got the time to spare to make such a 
journey on foot. I once read a most entertaining book on travel, 
—Arthur Young’s Journeys in France. He was a Suffolk farmer, 
and he lived at the time of the French Revolution. He was not 
interested in this political event. What he wanted to know 
was, could they farm in France as well as they could in Suffolk ? 

There were no railways in those days, so he saddled his 
Suffolk mare and trotted off to Dover. And, crossing to Calais, 
rode through France making notes of all he saw of the country- 
side. He made in all three journeys in this way, and when I 
read this book I thought at once that a bicycle would be the 
very thing to use to make the tours that Arthur Young accom- 
plished. I like a horse, but it is a risky thing to take abroad. 
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A horse is a delicate animal, and to find that it has gone lame 
at a dull village would be exasperating. Again, there is all the 
trouble of stabling and feeding. I once discussed the question 
with the late William Cozens-Hardy, a well-known K.C. He had 
ridden a horse in Italy pretty nearly the length of the country, 
so it can be done; but the drawbacks were too many, and I took 
to the bicycle, and when I had followed out one of Arthur Young’s 
routes I began to plan others. The bicycle just about goes far 
enough in a day to meet the needs of the kind of travel I wanted 
to do. Fifty miles in a day or less in an interesting country 
—sixty or seventy if it is otherwise. If one is crossing the Alps, 
then of course it is a case of pushing. Some people might say, 
what an awfully tiring thing that must be! Not at all. I have 
done it several times, and the scenery and pure air of the high 
altitudes enabled me to push a bicycle up gradients perhaps twenty 
miles, and feel no sense of fatigue ; and all the time you are taking 
in the views, absorbing, so to say, the atmosphere. 

In the early ’nineties the safety bicycle and inflated tyre had 
come into use. It had proved a new craze for society and fashion- 
able circles; and Royalty, too, flocked in the mornings to 
Battersea Park to ride round the big circular road which surrounds 
the spacious grounds. I was interested in the new make of 
machine, but had no ambition to follow the fashion in that way. 
What struck my imagination was that the bicycle could be a 
most useful means of exploring unbeaten tracks in England 
and the countries across the Channel. 

In a conversation I had with Hilaire Belloc on the Pyrenees 
and Alps he told me that a bicycle was the best way apart from 
walking to see a country. He gave me some hints, and especially 
put me on the track of the great road leading from Grenoble over 
the Alps into Italy I was soon planning various tours, but I had 
to get accustomed to a bicycle first. To take up cycling when 
one is well past forty with a view to taking it abroad requires 
practice to get the necessary experience. My first Continental 
cycling tour was to ride from Boulogne to Metz. The route 
lay through Abbeville, Amiens, Soisson, Rheims and Verdun to 
Metz. This is a very interesting route, and in those days motor- 
cars (1907) were almost non-existent. At Rheims we met an 
Englishman who was in the offices of Messrs. Charles Heidseick. 
He said of course we must see the champagne cellars, and arranged 
for a visit. We went down a lift and inspected the big vats, and 
were shown the various processes that the wine goes through 
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from the time the raw juice of the grapes is brought in down to 
the maturing wine in bottles. Our guide was in a blue blouse, 
and our friend did what interpreting was required. 

I asked as we were coming up what I should give the guide. 


‘*Good Lord!” he said, ‘“‘ you must not give him anything, 
he is a member of the firm. But,” he added, “ you will have 
to pay your footing in the office.” On our arrival there our 


guide and some other gentlemen were assembled, and bottles 
and glasses were produced, and then I found out we were ex- 
pected to drink a half bottle each at the firm’s expense. I must 
add however that this was before the war, and that at the time 
I was a Member of Parliament. So any of my readers who are 
in Rheims must remember if they are anxious to see the cellars 
that times have changed there as well as in other places. From 
Rheims to Verdun our route lay through country afterwards 
devastated in the Great War. But in 1907 the interest lay in 
the battles of 1870 and in the beauties of the Province of Cham- 
pagne. We passed through St. Menehold, where the flight of 
Louis Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette was nipped in the bud, 
the postmaster, Drouet, recognizing the King and warning the 
revolutionary soldiers. The country around Verdun was dotted 
with forts and so on to the frontier. We passed the battlefield 
of Mars la Tour and the billets of Bismarck and the old Emperor 
William. The cottages are marked, or were at that time, with 
tablets on the wall. Probably they were blown to bits in the Great 
War. Even in those days the frontier guards were on the alert. 
We were going into Germany. We passed a French patrol and a 
guard-house. I thought, that is the frontier, and turned back 
to have a closer look. Immediately the French patrol stopped 
us. We were not to re-enter France without explanations. We 
then went on towards Germany, and after crossing what I suppose 
was called neutral ground came on the German patrol. He was 
very reluctant to let us pass, and asked if we were going into 
Metz. I had provided myself with a passport,! and on producing 
this we were allowed to go without further. trouble. That night 
we slept at Gravelotte, and in the morning I went over the battle- 
field or the part where the German troops stormed St. Privat, 
turned the French right and compelled Bazaine to fall back 
under the guns of Metz. Gravelotte was nothing to the battles 
of 1914-1918, but neither was Waterloo. They were however 


1 This was in the days when no passports were required in France, Germany 
and most European countries, 
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deciding factors of great importance and, like Waterloo, Gravelotte 
was the doom of the French army at that time. 

The battlefield of Gravelotte reminded me of the Cyclorama 
I had once seen in Berlin. Perhaps in these days of the moving 
pictures a cyclorama is not a familiar name, but it was the fore- 
runner of the pictures. Imagine a large round hall and on the 
walls a picture. At Berlin in a hall like this was the picture of 
the storming of St. Privat. To give reality to the scene, actual 
objects of a battlefield were seen, and could be touched. ‘These 
_ objects gradually fading off into the canvas. The deception, if 
well done, adds to the interest of the picture. The size of the 
picture with hundreds of figures life-size in the foreground with 
cannons and mounted men look as much like a battle scene as 
anything on canvas can do. One of these great pictures, the 
battle of Sedan painted by Philipotteaux, was once exhibited 
in Toronto. It made the tour of the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. In Berlin at the same time there was an- 
other cyclorama. On entering the hall the scene was the Unter- 
den-Linden with the Guards marching past the Imperial Palace 
and the old German Emperor taking the salute. Some years 
before the War, Niagara in London was a place of resort. It 
was a cyclorama near St. James’s Park Station, and gave a very 
good idea of what the Falls looked like. I am old enough to 
remember the predecessor of the cyclorama. It was the Panorama 
of the siege of Paris. Pictures mounted on boards showing 
the fighting round Paris in 1870 were exhibited ; the boards 
were so manipulated on the stage that they showed the scenes 
constantly changing: a feeble attempt at what is now done 
so well with the moving pictures. 

After our visit to Gravelotte we rode into Metz, which was 
in those pre-war days a German city, and then we made our way 
to Sedan. We went on to see the cottage where Louis Napoleon 
gave up his sword to the King of Prussia, and the house where 
the last shot was fired. Maison de la dernicre Cartouche—that was 
the notice on the wall. On our way to Sedan we passed Meziers 
Charleville, where the German General Staff had their head- 
quarters in the Great war. From Sedan we went on to Lille and 
Boulogne, where my first cycling tour was ended. 

Now Dieppe to Geneva is a pretty good ride from west to 
east. I did this in the next year with the cycling fever strong 
upon me. The route led through Paris to Fontainebleu. Just 
out of the town in the forest there is a clearing. It is a circle, 
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and from it radiate great roads, ‘‘ routes nationals ”’, like the spokes 
of a wheel. One can take one’s choice. There is the route to Mar- 
seille—the route to Brest—the route to Bordeaux—the route 
to Geneva, and so on. We took the route to Geneva, and followed 
it faithfully first through the great forest with its forty miles 
of trees and then by Sens and its great Cathedral over the Céte 
D’Or and the Jura mountains to the Swiss frontier. One of the 
great views that I have seen bursts on one suddenly in crossing 
the Jura. After the frontier is passed there is a thick wood, 
and then suddenly we were out of the wood and got the view. 
We were on the edge of high ground. Down below, miles away 
in fact, was the Lake of Geneva showing its crescent shape, and 
away in the distance rose the mass of the Mont Blanc Alps. 
It is a long descent to Nyon on the shores of the lake, and then 
a short and easy ride to Geneva. From there we made our way 
into Germany by Basel to Strasbourg, where we saw the famous 
clock and the storks, and then to Heidelberg and the Rhine 
back to England. 

I was now ready to do the Alps, and in the following year, 
1909, commenced the tour at Havre. We rode that year as far 
as La Charité on the Loire, but did not get any farther. We re- 
turned by Paris, Versailles, St. Germain to Havre. That was a 
good five hundred miles ride. 

In 1910 I commenced the ride to Italy at Orleans, and this 
is about the finest route of all. We were to take the one Belloc 
had told me of. We followed the Loire to its source in the Cevennes 
by way of Moulins, making a détour to Vichy then on to Le Puy. 
This last is an extraordinary town. The cathedral here is a 
wonderful building. There are about two hundred steps leading 
up to the great doors. Not far away is an enormous statue of 
the Virgin. It is made from two hundred and thirteen cannons 
taken at Sebastopol. The statue is fifty-two feet high. The 
feet six feet long—the hands five feet and the hair twenty feet. 
The statue stands on a pinnacle of volcanic rock. Looking back 
in the direction of Le Puy long after the town was out of sight 
we could see the statue standing out, a distinguished land-mark 
in the distance. 

From Le Puy we were to cross about as wild a country as there 
is in all France. A steady ascent carried us across Ardéche until 
we reached the edge of the wild pastoral plateau. Somewhere 
about this another great view suddenly burst upon us. Down 
far below was the Rhone and away across the valley and in 
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the distance the Alps. This country of the Ardéche would not 
suit everybody to travel in. It is a rough country where only 
rough accommodation can be had. The inns have mud _ floors 
or stone flags, and chickens and other inhabitants of the farm- 
yard invade the lower rooms. Yet withal the food is excellent. 
It is an adventure to go into a country like this. It is so far 
off the beaten track that visitors like ourselves were objects of 
curiosity and the dogs barked at us furiously. We crossed the 
Rhone at Tournon and steered our course for La Grande Chartreuse. 
The monastery has given its name to the famous liqueur made 
by the Carthusian monks who were banished by the Government. 
From there to Grenoble is about twenty miles, and this fine 
city presented a contrast to the wild country that lies between 
it and Le Puy. The valleys that lead upwards to the high pass 
in the Alps that we were to cross were remarkable. One after 
another they appear to be enclosed with impenetrable mountains. 
The floor of each valley is grass, and on arriving at the end of a 
valley the opening in the rocky wall is disclosed, and when once 
through that another valley is entered. Bourg d’Oissans, where 
we stayed for some days, is a pretty little town with splendid 
mountains all around and good inns. It was here the real ascent 
of the Alps began. The rise from Bourg to La Grave is about two 
thousand feet, and at La Grave there is one of the finest road 
views in the Alps. According to Black’s South-east France 
the yiew can hardly be praised too highly. It is cold at an 
altitude of five thousand feet. We had hot goat’s milk for dinner 
as an alternative to wine, and blankets were welcome at night. 
From the hamlet of La Grave it is a long climb to the Col, nearly 
two thousand feet, with a steadily falling temperature. There is 
an inn at the Lauteret and quite a good one, but after lunch 
we decided that the place was altogether too cold for even a 
temporary residence. It is one of the highest passes in Europe, 
6,800 feet. I had a temptation to turn off at the Lauteret and 
climb the Col du Galibier. It would have meant climbing the 
highest pass in Europe, 8,720 feet, but the Galibier takes one from 
the Col de Lauteret to the river Arc at St. Jean de Maurienne near 
Modane. We were discussing it when a chauffeur who over- 
heard us at once protested. He said it was a killing road—fright- 
ful. His description just about coincided with what I had heard, 
and so we decided to go over the snows of Mont Genévre into Italy. 
The pass of Galibier would have taken us to the French side 
of Mont Cenis, and we would then have had to go through the 
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tunnel to get into Italy. By going on with the Lauteret—Briancon 
and Mont Genévre we would arrive in the end at the same place 
we were making for—Susa—where we had a rendezvous. So 
we rode down the long slopes from the Lauteret towards Italy. 
We were travelling fast now downhill, but we had to go up again 
to clear the pass of Genévre. Here was the frontier, and so we 
said good-bye to France—for a time. I believe the pass at 
Genévre is the one Cesar came over when he invaded Gaul—at 
least that was my memory of the ‘“‘ Commentaries ”’, and I paused 
to think as the gradients were overcome how he ever did it. 
The up and down from Grenoble to Italy gave me some varieties 
in climate. I had three flannel shirts in my luggage. Up to 
Bourg d’Oissans one was sufficient, at La Grave two were a 
comfort ; but at the Col, seven thousand feet, I was wearing all 
three. The trouble is going down into Italy. It is soon a case 
of discarding garments instead of assuming them. But the 
warm plains of Italy were pleasant to encounter after the bitter 
cold of the Lauteret. 

Crossing a frontier is interesting, even if it is troublesome. 
On this frontier there appeared to be no end of forts and guards, 
and they were doubtful about my camera. However all ended 
well, and we were soon making for Susa. The change of archi- 
tecture from France was very apparent, and so was the food. 
We looked back on French cooking, as the change was not to our 
taste—still, with the scenery becoming more interesting, we 
were able to put up with any shortcomings. Except for the 
plain of Piedmont the horizon is bounded by a vast chain of 
snowy Alps, and as we rode on we saw Mont Blane and, away to 
the East or North-east, Monte Rosa. 

Once out on the Lombardy Plain we made for Milan. This 
great city has many things that attract, but to my mind the 
interest lay in the Plain and the Alps beyond. Looking across 
the Plain to the great chain towering into the air I was reminded 
of the Rocky Mountains as I had seen them from the Bow River 
Benches above Calgary, where for two thousand miles or more 
they stand sentinel over America. The position of the two ranges 
is similar, but the Plain of Lombardy is not the great prairie. 
Neither is the range of the Alps equal to the enormous stretch 
of the Rockies from north to south. But although the Alps suffer 
slightly in comparison, they create the same sense of breathless 
wonder. The view of the majestic range sweeping round Northern 
Italy and guarding the Lombard Plain lying at its feet is worth 
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a long journey to see. The multitudinous peaks glorying in 
historic names stand out as buttresses of the Plain, and in times 
gone by have been a guard against the inroads of barbarians from 
the north. 

All these mountain peaks make one realize that beautiful 
as the great Cathedral of Milan is, yet, compared with the glory 
of the mountains, man’s work is but a shadow. The Alps were 
there at the beginning of time, and, so far as our knowledge 
permits, they will be there when the great edifice has crumbled 
into dust. 

I have been asked, did I see the Alps from the roof of the 
Cathedral? I am afraid I did not. It is said to be one of the 
finest sights in the world, but again I prefer to see these mountains 
from a plain rather than from a height in the middle of a great 
city. 

Milan was the limit of our outward journey, and turning 
away from the east we rode across the Plain with our course set 
for Mont Cenis. At that point we took the train through the 
great tunnel to Modane. I like Modane. I have been there 
several times. To most travellers I suppose it means a frontier 
with a tiresome Customs barrier. But its situation high up on 
the mountains with the rushing river Are at the back of the . 
hotel are the things that make the little town a happy resting-place. 
The last sound in one’s ears at night as sleep comes on is the 
river pouring over its rocky slopes within a few yards of one’s 
bedroom window. 

At Modane we were once more in France and on the road to 
Chambery and Aix-les-bain. We had the river for company, 
and so, with a song on our lips, we rode down into Savoie. 

There is a considerable drop in the altitude between Modane 
and Chambery. At the first named we were 3,500 feet above 
sea-level, and at Chambery we had come down to 820. For mile 
after mile the road followed the Arc, and the descent was gradual 
but continuous. There was little exertion required, and we 
drifted along with eyes and mind fixed on the beautiful surround- 
ings. It was one of the finest rides I have ever had—a road, a 
river and a valley bordered by a snowy range of mountains—a 
never-to-be-forgotten feast of scenery. A couple of miles from 
Chambery we made a détour to see the house where Jean Jacques 
Rousseau lived for some years with the pretty young widow, 
Madame de Warens—his maman, as he called her. I had read the 
Confessions and to anyone who knows this amusing book, Les 
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Charmettes, the residence of the pair, has more than a casual in- 
terest. How much depends upon our knowledge of history or 
literature to invest a man, woman, house or place with sympathy 
or regard. If I had not read Rousseau’s Confessions, the Charm- 
ettes would have been a small house to be passed without notice. 
To the student of history, and of the Revolution in particular, the 
man looms large on the horizon—one to be criticized if not ad- 
mired. At any rate his writings have more than come of age 
—Rousseau had a genius for heart searchings—and in the 
Confessions he did not spare himself. He was a sentimentalist 
who could probe to the depths of human nature, and it is on his 
reflections upon mankind that he will take his place in literature 
and history. I suppose to the majority of people Rousseau is 
but a name, but he will stand out for admiration or criticism as 
a character who moved men’s hearts and minds at a period 
when the idea of a better and fuller life was beginning to dawn 
upon thinking people in France. 

Somewhere in my travels in the Alps I heard this story. 
I do not vouch for its truth, but it was told me as a fact. 

At a well-known inn in the mountains a traveller arrived for 
déjeuner. He asked for the wine list, and ordered a bottle of one 
of the listed wines ; the waiter said they had not got any of that 
brand. The traveller said it was on the list, and asked for the 
landlord. He told the landlord pretty straight that he should 
not put on the list a wine he had not in stock. The landlord 
resented the traveller’s remark, and said if he were not satisfied 
there were other hotels where he might get the wine he wanted. 
The traveller got up, paid his reckoning and departed. He had 
no sooner left the inn when a man who was lunching there called 
to the landlord and said, *“‘ Do you know who that man is, that 
you were disputing with?” ‘“ No,” said the landlord, “‘ and I 
don’t want to see him again.”’ “I don’t suppose you will,” said 
the other, “but you will probably hear from him. He is 
Baedeker.”’ 

There is, of course, a moral to be drawn from this, but it is 
too obvious to need comment. 

At Aix-les-Bains we finished our tour. For interest throughout 
I doubt if you can beat it in Europe. 

_ Having seen the Loire from Orleans to its source in the 
Cévennes, I was now curious to follow it from Orleans to the sea. 
This ride took me through the wonderful country of the Chateaux 
of Touraine, the Garden of France. To appreciate France as a 
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land of romance—to understand the meaning of the Renaissance, 
to get an idea of the feudal era at its height, and the callous 
intrigue of the time, one should visit the castles on the Loire. 
They are along its banks at intervals of but few miles, and from 
Orleans to Tours the traveller will pass Blois, Chaumont and 
Amboise; while short détours will bring one to Chambord, 
Chenonceaux, Azay le Rideau and Loches. They are all gems 
of architecture, and reflect the history of France from the Valois 
kings down to the spacious days of Louis XIV. 

I have spoken elsewhere about approaching a range of moun- 
tains when they are below the horizon—this method applies to 
other things than mountains. On our ride to the Loire and the 
Chateaux of Touraine we started at Rouen and laid our course 
for Blois. Part of the way is across a great plain, and when 
looking ahead one becomes aware of two tiny points just above 
the horizon. Soon it was seen that the points were growing in 
height, or appeared to do so, and then they were revealed as the 
spires of the great Cathedral of Chartres—the glory of France 
and perhaps the finest Gothic structure in the world. On ap- 
proaching Chartres the nave appears, and then the city itself 
dwarfed by the huge edifice which in its turn is dwarfed by the 
great plain in which the city stands. 

It was a very hot day when we did this part of the journey, 
and when we got to Chartres we thought we had just about 
done enough and considered staying the night. The hotel looked 
inviting, and being very thirsty we ordered tea. In France 
you do not as a rule get milk in the afternoon, and if you want 
tea it is served straight. But tea in this way is just as refreshing 
as it is with milk, and I refer to this particular occasion to illustrate 
what I have always maintained—that there is no drink like tea 
to restore your energy and stimulate to further activities. This 
was the case at Chartres, when, after two or three cups of delicious 
tea, we suddenly discovered that we were ready to go on, and 
so we bade farewell to Chartres and rode to Bonneval, another 
twenty miles! I suppose I have had more experience of tea- 
drinking under various conditions than most people, and I say it, 
emphatically, that there is no beverage in the world that cheers 
a man more when travelling under conditions of hardship—when 
heat or cold have to be endured, and all kinds of climate en- 
countered, than tea. I am supported in this by the evidence of 
travellers in all parts of the world, and when men set out to 
face the perils of pushing through the Rocky Mountains, travell- 
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ing with dog teams to the Arctic—or facing heat on torrid plains, 
their first thought is to see that many pounds of tea are included 
in the supplies. Some brandy for an emergency may well be 
added, but not to be touched, except when accident or illness 
are met with. 

Another thing that a traveller, when going into the wilderness 
or on his travels, takes, is tobacco. I think it was Lord Lytton 
who said somewhere in his novels that when God made woman 
he was sorry afterwards for poor man, and made tobacco to be 
a comfort for him; and when Jupiter was appealed to in support 
of this statement he was told that if he decided against tobacco 
and in favour of woman then the next time Juno ruffled him he 
should try the weed. 

Loches is one of the castles in Touraine which interest people 
who are fond of horrors and seeing dungeons and instruments 
of torture. I do not care for these things, and the outside of 
Loches was enough for me. But the Castle has been the scene 
of a couple of events that distinguish it from others. Agnes 
Sorel, the beautiful mistress of Charles VII, is buried there; she 
was buried first in the Church of St. Ours at Loches. The canons 
of the church had received much money and many presents 
from the lady, but when she was dead they told Louis XI when 
he came on a visit to the church that the presence of the body 
interfered with the sanctity of the church, and asked that it 
be removed elsewhere. “‘ Certainly,”’ said the King, “‘ but also send 
with it the sums of money she lavished upon you.”’ Her remains 
were not interfered with until four hundred years after, when 
they were removed to the chateau. 

The other uncommon event connected with the castle is the 
imprisonment of Cardinal Balue. He was shut in an iron cage 
eight feet square by orders of Louis XI, and the cage was hung 
by an iron chain from the roof. There the Cardinal remained like 
a parrot for eleven years. 

I must say that Chenonceaux is something to remember. 
I have mentioned the house on the bridge at Saint Ives. That 
is remarkable enough, but at Chenonceaux there is a house on 
a bridge that puts Saint Ives and its house so much in the shade 
that I cannot compare them. The view of the lovely chateau 
occupying the full length of the bridge over the Cher with two 
galleries, one above the other, as seen from the banks is exquisite, 
and so is the view from inside the galleries looking out on the 
river and its wooded banks. It is pleasant to remember that this 
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chateau has never seen any ghastly tragedy or horrors like most 
of the other castles in Touraine. It is a chef-d’oeuvre of the 
Renaissance style, and is chiefly noted for the love affairs of Diane 
de Poitiers. 

Amboise is one of the castles that has seen enough tragedy. 
There is a round tower without any steps—just a road within 
which winds up from the level to the chief room in the castle. 
I knew that the Emperor Charles V had ridden his white charger 
up that spiral road to be received at the top by Francis the First, 
who stood there in his maroon suit and plumed hat to welcome 
his guest. I had no white charger, and it would have been im- 
possible if not incongruous to try and ride a bicycle up, so I 
walked, and by the time I arrived at the top my boots were white 
with dust, and so were my clothes. 

Out on the gallery overlooking the rose-scented garden 
horrible massacres of Huguenots took place in 1560. The gallery 
of the great north tower was hung with crimson velvet for 
Catherme de Medici and her Court to witness the executions. 
Mary Stuart, then the wife of Francis Il, was compelled by 
Catherine to be a witness of the massacre. It is some satisfaction 
to know that the Duc de Guise, who with his brother was one of 
the instigators of this massacre, met with a just fate when he was 
murdered not long afterwards at Blois; and at that castle Cather- 
ine died, and “‘ her death ”’, says the historian Estoile, ‘“ was as 
little heeded as that of a goat.” 

When we got to St. Nazaire, where the Loire empties into the 
sea, we turned north along the shores of the Atlantic to Con- 
carneau, the headquarters of the Sardine fisheries and then 
across Brittany to St. Malo. We had some difficulty in finding 
this curious city. Coming in by road from Dinan on arrival 
at St. Servan there seemed no way out with a big wall on one 
side and the harbour on the other. I asked a man which way 
was St. Malo, and he pointed to a gate in the wall. I went through 
it and found myself in St. Malo. 

After the war I was again at St. Nazaire and was interested 
to see notices like this, ‘“‘ Keep off the track.” ‘‘ No Smoking.” 
These notices were for American soldiers, as St. Nazaire was 
one of their ports of landing. 

In these days, when roads are thronged with motor-cars 
and cycle touring is no longer the grand sport it once was, it is 
pleasant to look back on these tours in the out-of-the-way parts 
of France. Even now in the days of motor traffic it is still possible 
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to find quiet roads where motors cease from troubling. In 1922 
and 1923 I rode from near Bordeaux to the Spanish frontier. 
The valleys in the Pyrenees are like the ones in the Alps, each 
valley has its entrance gate and one by which to go out. The 
road and the mountain stream keep company, and it is the 
stream that is the sure indication of the passage through. On 
the summit of the road across the Pyrenees, the Col de Somport, 
you find the watershed and the source of the rivers flowing one 
south and the other north, the Gallego and the Garonne. In 
approaching a range of mountains, whether it be the Rockies, 
the Alps or the Pyrenees, the more interesting way is to make 
your starting-point at a spot where the mountains are below 
_ the horizon. I had my first view of the Pyrenees in this way. 
On the journey from Bordeaux south and east, and just after 
leaving Mont de Marzan, I saw low down on the horizon what 
might be taken for clouds, but as we rode on the view became 
more and more clear until there could be no mistake—they were 
the Pyrenees. 

Our way up lay through the enclosed valleys of Bedous and 
Accous. From Bedous it is a long push up to Urdos, the last 
village in France. The inn here was not inviting from the out- 
side. We were however welcomed and given quite fair bedroom 
accommodation. I wondered what we would get for dinner 
in such an out-of-the-way spot. However, punctually at seven 
we were shown into a small but comfortable room. A clean white 
cloth was on the table, and we were regaled with about six 
courses of well-cooked food. This sort of thing is not surprising 
in France, where in the most remote corners of the country the 
innkeeper will serve soup, fish, omelette, roast chicken, rump 
steak, vegetables, cheese and fruit with native wine and black 
coffee. All the way up we had the Pic du Midi in front, one of 
the highest peaks in the Pyrenees. At the Col the summit and 
frontier, there is a stone pillar with inscription erected by order 
of Louis Napoleon. The route up to the frontier is called the 
Val d’Asp and the prolongation on the Spanish side the Val 
d’Aragon. It would be an interesting tour to go right through 
to Gibraltar by road. The Col de Somport was the route taken 
by Saladin when he invaded France and met with defeat at the 
battle of Tours at the hands of Charles the Hammer. The in- 
vading armies of the Middle Ages and of classical times must have 
been marvels of endurance, and to anyone who knows the mountain 
passes of the Alps and Pyrenees it is almost incredible to read 
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that elephants, horses and all the equipment of great armies 
crossed these heights and did it when roads as we understand 
the word were non-existent. The road from the Col de Somport 
leads down to Canfrane and Jaca and then on to Saragossa. 
This valley of the Asp is about the best approach to the summit of 
the Pyrenees. Now the railway has been carried through. It 
was about half-way to the frontier when I rode up the Asp valley 
in 1928, and travellers who want to see this beautiful valley with 
the exquisite views of the Pyrenees should either walk or cycle. 

I am glad to think I saw something of Spain before the war 
—a, war which has destroyed its principal cities and, regardless 
of sex or age, slaughtered vast numbers of its inhabitants. A 
large part of Madrid is in ruins, and Barcelona the chief city and 
the first in commerce has been reduced to the same condition. 

I have seen something of Spain beyond the seas—of Spanish 
Art and Architecture—of buildings erected to stand for centuries, 
and which have done so in Cuba and elsewhere. At one time Spain 
dominated a large part of the new world. The Pope gave Spain 
all that part of America within the tropics—she possessed part 
of Italy and ruled Flanders. The history of the fight with Spain 
for the West Indies was similar to the fight with France for 
North America, and to one who had been intimately associated 
by birth and education with the American Continent I have been 
keenly interested in the wars which ultimately gave Britain 
the victory. . 

I had read a good deal about Spain, and when I first found 
time to have a short tour there it was just before the deposition 
of Alfonso. How came Spain to be reduced to the state it was in 
just before the end of the Monarchy—her military greatness 
ended and her dominions shrunk to a strip of Africa, and some 
of the Atlantic Islands? I suppose one must come to the con- 
clusion that it was bad government that cost Spain her Empire, 
just as it was bad government in France that led to the loss 
of Canada. 

In looking up history we find that in the reign of Philip II 
—that is the beginning of the seventeenth century—there were 
9,000 Convents in Spain containing 60,000 monks and 988 Nun- 
neries, and the revenues of the Church in 1807 were about six 
millions sterling. For a poor country like Spain this drain on 
the resources must have been enormous. At any rate what I 
have seen has shown me that vast amounts of treasure have 
been devoted to the building of huge churches, monasteries 
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and convents while great numbers of people have been living 
in a state of the direst poverty. In Andalusia I have seen many 
families living in caves and sandpits—-in one room houses, some 
without windows—children in rags—villages with hardly one 
decent house in it. Think of a house without windows, just a 
door to let in the light and perhaps a hole in the wall. In 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1984 I find that forty-three per cent. 
of the population over ten years of age were illiterate. 1 did not 
go to Spain to see the condition of the people. I went there as 
a tourist to see the country—the monuments—architecture and 
get a glimpse of Spanish history. But this cannot be done with- 
out seeing the wretched state the people live in—in many districts 
the standard hardly any better than that of animals. 

It seems impossible to come to any other conclusion than that 
it is the landowners, the Church and the officer class, the Aristoc- 
racy in fact, who have kept the mass of the Spanish people in 
an ignorance and poverty that is a disgrace to Western Europe. 
And more than that—they are the same three classes who almost 
without exception were opposed to the British Empire in the 
Great War, and are now in close league with the only two men 
who might make war on Britain—Hitler and Mussolini. I know 
the geography of the Mediterranean too well not to feel ap- 
prehensive of the safety of our communications if Spain passes 
under the control of nations who may become our enemies in 
another European war. 

It is interesting to look back on my several visits, as I am not 
likely to see Spain again, and it will be a good long time before 
the country is in a fit state for anyone else to see it. If and when 
the happy day comes and the country is once more at peace and 
open to tourist travel, then my own experience may be useful for 
visitors who want to see Spain and the Spaniard. 

By far the best way to go to Spain is by sea—that is, if the 
traveller wishes to avoid a long railway journey. The sea-ports 
on the west coast of the Peninsula that are interesting places 
to call at are Corufia, Vigo and Lisbon; but if the traveller wants 
to see these places he must find a steamer that calls there, as 
regular Eastern liners like the P. & O. and Orient go to Gibraltar 
direct. I went one year by a Dutch boat, a fine ship of 10,000 
tons, the Orania, sailing to South America. She was a lovely 
ship, and I was saddened the following year to see that she had 
turned turtle in the harbour of Oporto and become a total wreck. 

Corufia of course recalls the opening of the Peninsular War, 
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when Soult drove a small English Army under Sir John Moore 
out of Spain. Moore is buried in Corufia, and English pride 
which suffered a reverse there had not long to wait for the turning 
of the tables on Soult, when the French Army was held up by 
Wellington at Torres Vedras and finally driven out of Spain. 
Torres Vedras is not very far from Lisbon, and the “ Lines ”’ can 
be seen if the traveller spends a holiday at Cintra. Vigo is a 
wonderful place. The bay is most beautiful; the town rises 
like an amphitheatre on the slopes of the hill, and the white- 
washed houses set in the green of olive and orange groves and 
semi-tropical foliage presents a scene that would be difficult to 
match anywhere. Orania got into the bay in the early morning 
before it was light, and looking out of my cabin window I saw the 
town illuminated—the lights rising tier on tier up from the 
water to the slopes high above the harbour. I suppose the 
illumination was due to a big ship coming in, but it was a sight 
worth seeing and remembering. We stayed several hours in 
port, so that we had plenty of time to see it in daylight before 
sailing away for Leixoes. This is the port of Oporto, but there 
is nothing to see, and one hopes the stay will be short before 
*““ weighing ” for Lisbon. A voyage of this sort shows the sea- 
ports on the west coast of Spain; but to see Andalusia and go 
there by sea means sailing direct for Gibraltar by an Eastern 
liner. The great thing to see on the voyage to Gibraltar is Cape 
St. Vincent ; and if the weather is fine and the Captain is able 
to take the ship in close to land you get a view that is worth 
going a long way to see. It was here that Jervis and Nelson with 
fifteen small English vessels destroyed twenty-seven large Spanish 
ships on February 14th, 1797. 

Soon after rounding the cape the ship crosses Trafalgar Bay 
and enters the Straits of Gibraltar. The voyage from London 
takes about four days, and providing the weather is not too 
rough in the bay, is far the best way to Southern Spain. I have 
had rather good luck in crossing the Bay of Biscay. I must 
have crossed about a dozen times, and I have only had one really 
bad crossing. 

The first tour I made in Southern Spain was in 1928, when 
I had a sort of motor tour in Andalusia. I call it a sort of motor 
tour as it was in one of the huge American cars carrying about 
twenty passengers. 

I had arrived in Gibraltar in the morning, and was anxious 
about catching the motor, which was timed to leave Algeciras at 
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noon. The Spanish authorities did not ask us for passports or 
examine the luggage, and so we arrived at the motor coach 
office just before twelve. Our luggage was hoisted on to the top 
of the coach, covered with a tarpaulin and we were told there was 
plenty of time to go to the hotel and get lunch, as they would 
not leave before two or three o’clock. Such is or was life in Spain. 
The drive up to Seville is well worth taking. The country is like 
the rolling prairie as one approaches the Rocky Mountains and 
appears to be almost uninhabited. The houses are few and 
far between. No self-respecting Spaniard appears to be without 
a mule or donkey; and, wearing a wide sombrero hat, is the 
prototype of the cowboy of the Western plains. Andalusia is a 
stock-breeding country. Herds of mules, donkeys, goats and cattle 
roam about the hills and plains. Parties of gypsies are met 
from time to time. There are few trees. Grass and hills with 
far-off glimpses of the sea towards Cadiz form the landscape. 
The road we followed was not one I should care to drive a car 
along, but the stout motor bus was capable of standing the 
potholes and sudden turns. 

Up to the outbreak of war the roads in Spain were being 
improved, and they needed it. The railways do not run direct 
between the larger towns, and are slow, so that the traveller 
who wants to go direct, say, between Gibraltar and the inland 
towns or along the coast of the Atlantic or Mediterranean, will 
do well to take the motor service, which, barring the roads, 
was in my experience comfortable, cheap and well equipped for 
sightseeing. 

Beyond Jerez and on to Seville the road is very good for 
long stretches, and then comes a bad patch or two that puts 
the bus to its severest test—one that would break the springs 
and burst the tyres of any ordinary car. The Spaniards were 
really improving the roads. They were putting down tar, and 
in time there will be no place in Europe more fascinating for a 
motor tour than the run right through Spain from Algeciras in 
the extreme south to Madrid and on to Saragossa and over the 
Pyrenees by the Col de Somport into France. I think most, 
if not all the way, could be done by motor-bus, and these buses 
were so constructed that they were not only quite comfortable 
but gave fine unobstructed views as they raced along. The buses 
were not all good, as I once had an experience of one that plied 
between Urdos, the last town in France and Jaca, the first town 
in Spain, over that stretch of road that leads from Saragossa 
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to the Col de Somport. At any rate the buses, or as they can well 
be termed motor coaches, that ran from Algeciras right up to 
Merida, a distance of about two hundred miles and brought one 
pretty well into the heart of Spain, were really good. It was a 
curious sight to see the new tarred roads with a mule-track on 
each side. Donkeys and mules seem to be the ordinary means 
of transport for merchandise, and once I saw a donkey so heavily 
loaded with straw that it cast a shadow, and in the shadow walked 
a dog. It was a wise and clever dog, for the day was hot. Cactus 
hedges, looking in places like high fences, are seen in some dis- 
tricts, and make good boundaries near the towns. The drive 
from Algeciras to Seville takes about six hours. Medina-Sidonia 
and Jerez are the only towns of any size. They are closely built 
and dazzling white, and with their green background, a pretty 
sight in the rolling landscape. Jerez is about half-way to Seville 
and makes a pleasant break in the journey. It is a town noted 
for its bodegas, and is the headquarters of the sherry trade. There 
was good accommodation in Jerez, and the country round the 
sherry country is of extraordinary interest. The explorer will 
find high hills and deep ravines, the villages quaint and the in- 
habitants both civil and picturesque. Traces of the Moorish 
occupation of Spain are apparent in the Alcazar at Jerez and in 
Medina-Sidonia, which was a stronghold against the Moorish 
invasion. Southern Spain is, in fact, unlike any other part of 
Kurope. The language—the customs—the climate are all differ- 
ent, and if one can speak Spanish there is an added interest to 
the journey. Approaching Seville, civilization, as the town 
dwellers understand it, was as luxurious as one could want—at 
least in the city itself. Splendid hotels with every comfort ; 
the best of good food in abundance. Seville is said to be the 
most Spanish of cities. It is still, or was when I visited it, the 
city of the fan, the mantilla and the guitar. Ladies with flowers 
in their hair and wearing mantillas and bright shawls, men black- 
coated with broad-brimmed hats, could be seen driving in parties 
to some evening’s entertainment. The plazas were overflowing 
with life and laughter, the evening sky cloudless and clear, and 
the climate, at least in May, perfect. Seville is an interesting 
city, one where you see the contrasts between wealth and poverty. 
In some of the streets there are fine private houses where, if you 
are lucky enough to find the wrought-iron gate open, there is a 
view of a lovely courtyard with fountain and flowers. Contrasted 
with the over-crowding, dirt and insanitation of other parts of 
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the city, one wonders how such things can be tolerated in a 
European country a close neighbour of our own and France. 
After May the climate of Southern Spain gets too hot for ordinary 
travellers, but in September and throughout the autumn it is 
again at its best. ; 

We spent some days in Seville, and then went on by coach 
to Ronda, returning by train to Algeciras. The hotel at this 
last place, the Christina, reminded me of some of the best in 
California. It was burned down subsequent to my first visit, but 
rebuilt before I returned in 1984. The new hotel is much the same 
as the old one, and was a delightful place to spend a_ holiday. 
I wonder how much of it exists in 1989? While in Algeciras we 
went to see a bullfight. We did not go to be entertained, but 
to have the experience. Nor do I want to describe the fight. 
But the sight of the bull-ring with thousands of spectators, 
Spaniards in gala dress, the matadors and picadors in their 
picturesque costumes, is a sight to see. We saw one bull killed, 
and then went off to the Christina to tea where, amidst the 
lovely gardens with the African mountains showing across the 
straits, we soon forgot the unpleasant sight in the bull-ring. 

Tangier is only two or three hours away from Gibraltar or 
Algeciras, and will generally be a lure to all who like myself 
had a few days to spare in Southern Spain. It is perhaps the 
most Oriental of any port in the Mediterranean. I had been there 
before in the days when the slave market existed. That happily 
is no more. I forget the Arab name of the steamer we crossed 
in after our stay at Algeciras, but something familiar about her 
struck me as I walked on deck. Presently the name Carron 
on the ship’s bell put me on the track and I found she was the 
old Carron that I had spent four days and nights in on a round 
voyage from London docks to Grangemouth on the Forth. 

The usual thing at Tangiers is to employ one of Cook’s guides 
to take one round the town and show the sights. The native 
quarter is well worth seeing, especially at night. Our guide, 
a Moor standing well over six fect high and wearing his picturesque 
Moorish dress, took us through the bazaars and narrow streets 
where there was no wheeled traffic. The shops lighted with 
lamps were generally occupied by some working jewellers—boot- 
makers—vendors of shawls—pouffs or other handicraft of Oriental 
design and style, and usually seated cross-legged in the window. 
A Café chantant gave us a taste of the weird music of these people, 
and we finished the evening’s entertainment by a visit to the 
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Casino, where roulette was in full swing. The next day, mounted 
on a mule, I made a tour of the market and saw the Mosque. 
On my way back I met an old friend who was then a judge in 
the Consular Court. He came to see us in the afternoon and 
drove us in his car to the golf club and round the better parts 
of the town. We had joined an American and his wife the night 
before in our tour of the native quarter, and as we were staying 
at the same hotel we got to know them quite well in the three 
days of our stay. We were sorry to part, as they were going 
into Spain and we were homeward bound. Since then, 1927, we 
always get a Christmas card each year from them from Los 
Angeles. 

It is strange that in wandering about the world one meets 
people, strangers who become friends in a few hours and then 
comes separation, probably never to meet again. We will be 
lucky to come across this gentleman and his charming wife again, 
and as the world grows smaller we may have another chance 
of meeting. 

On my second visit in 1934 to Andalusia we again put up at 
the Christina at Algeciras. There was just this difference. In 
1928 the hotel was the Reina Christina—in 1934 it was just 
the Hotel Christina. We were fortunate in getting hold of a 
really good car—a powerful La Salle—and also a first-rate chauffeur 
who was not only a good driver but one who knew the country 
for miles around and could speak perfect English. We were 
able in this way to see a lot of country and get information both 
entertaining and useful. We drove out one day to Tarifa from 
Algeciras. The road is wild and beautiful with a perfect surface, 
and from the hills the view sweeps over the bay and for miles 
runs through a forest of cork trees. The town is the most southerly 
in Spain, and from the tower on the high ground one looks down 
on the straits of Gibraltar. The panorama from this tower is 
one of the grandest in Spain. The straits here are quite narrow, 
the distance from land to land being twelve miles. A splendid 
view is obtained of the African shore, the Apes Hill over Ceuta 
and the Atlas Mountains, and away to the left is the Bay of Gibral- 
tar and the grey mass of the Rock. Round to the right is the 
Atlantic and the point of land marking the position of Trafalgar 
Bay. 

Tarifa is a very pretty town, pure white. It is the most 
Moorish-looking town in Spain. We were taken round to see 
the sights by the policeman, who shielded us effectually from 
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the beggars who would have been a nuisance. When I remarked 
on the whiteness of the town, he told me that all householders 
had to whitewash their houses every year or pay a penalty. 
The town has walls and gates, and its narrow winding streets, 
low houses and balconies full of flowers are all Oriental and 
picturesque. 

Tarifa is a place to remember, for the shores have witnessed 
some of the greatest deeds in history. Through the straits 
Columbus passed on his voyage to America, and in the surround- 
ing waters was fought the battle of Trafalgar. 

The road from Algeciras to Tarifa has a perfect surface, but 
the very opposite was experienced in our drive to Castellar, 
some twenty or thirty miles inland. The way leads through cork 
forests, skirts precipices, is rough and stony, and is pretty steadily 
uphill. We met long trains of mules loaded with cork; all one 
could see of the mules were their feet and heads, their bodies 
being completely hidden by the loads of cork. The castle at 
the top of the road is not very interesting, but the view looking 
towards Gibraltar is good enough to warrant the expedition. 
After some other interesting drives and explorations we drove 
back to Gibraltar instead of taking the usual way across the 
bay. The drive is about eight miles; the road is interesting as 
it passes the neutral ground and the Spanish and British lines. 

I heard in several places that Spain was looking up. Wages 
had improved, but it was rather surprising to be told that although 
they had doubled in the last two or three years they were only 
then about two shillings a day for workmen on the land, without 
food. It seemed impossible for anyone to live on such a wage, 
but that was just about enough to keep alive, and it accounted 
for what we saw of families living in caves and sandpits, as two 
shillings a day would not allow anything for rent. 

Education was likely to improve, as the Government was 
taking it over from the Roman Catholic Church; but there 
was a lot of opposition to this, and subsequent events have un- 
happily confirmed it. 

I heard a good deal more about the conditions of Spain, 
and I give it as I heard it. Agriculture, wine and fruit were 
the chief industries, but my own observation showed me that 
the conditions of the people were terrible depressing. Great 
stretches of land were out of cultivation, children living with 
their parents under conditions that would not be tolerated in 
other countries in Western Europe. Most of the land was owned 
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by the aristocracy, and could not be bought or rented by the 
peasant class. 

Closely connected with Spain are the Canary Islands. They 
are about the only Spanish overseas possessions left of her once 
vast empire. When I was a passenger on the Orania she was 
bound for South America when I joined her at Southampton. 
From Lisbon the ship steered for Las Palmas in the Grand Canary. 
A few hours out from Lisbon you begin to feel the heat of the 
sub-Tropics. The officers change into white drill and the electric 
fans are set going. Nearing Las Palmas there is a distant view 
of Teneriffe, snow-capped in the middle of the ocean. We wanted 
more than this distant view and, we had it later on when crossing 
to this island from the Grand Canary. Both the islands are 
very beautiful. I was just a little surprised to find that the 
Germans had got a foothold in the Canaries, that is to say in 
commerce. That was in 1934, no doubt they would like to have 
more than that. Whatever happens to the Islands, they are 
a valuable possession. Las Palmas is a big town with hotels, 
opera house, factories, cinemas, in fact all one expects to find 
in a town of over one hundred thousand people. There is a fine 
trade done in fruit, and in our drives through both islands we 
saw bananas, pineapples and other tropical fruit. The scenery 
is grand, and when we were there good hotel accommodation 
and a fair service of steamers between the islands. 

These motor trips were organized by a German Tourist 
Agency. ‘They were very well done, but it set me thinking why 
it was that the Germans were so interested in the Canary Islands ? 
They lie, of course, on our route to the Cape; and their possession 
by an enemy power in case of war would menace our com- 
munications with the Cape and South America. We drove miles 
up into the mountains, where lunch was waiting at the hotel 
on our arrival. Here again we found families living in caves and 
apparently about as ignorant as any human beings could be who 
were living in a civilized country. 

The Canary Islands are in many ways like the West Indies. 
The scenery is something the same, but they just lack that 
historical aspect which has always appealed to me, and made the 
British West Indies a place of intense interest. 

International trade is an interesting thing when one comes 
into close contact with it. When I was in Hamburg I met at the 
Hotel Esplanadé a man who was representing a Canadian firm 
who were under contract to supply a South American Electric 
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Company with water pipes from Ferrum in Poland. The particu- 
lar job my acquaintance, a Scot by the way, had, was to see 
that these pipes were up to contract before they were shipped 
to South America. He showed me a lot of photos of ferro-concrete 
pipes, and among them was a photo of a man on horseback inside 
a pipe! This gives a vivid idea of how big the pipes are that 
are used in generating electricity by water power. It is a power 
very highly developed in both the Americas. On the farms in 
Canada electricity is used for lighting, cooling the house in 
summer with electric fans, warming the house in winter, milking 
the cows, churning the butter, running the mangle, making ice- 
cream, chopping wood. 

A trip to Hamburg, by the way, if taken by a big liner, is 
a very pleasant and cheap holiday. From Southampton some 
of the biggest liners go on to Hamburg, and if an English ship 
is taken the chances are that she will be nearly empty, and so 
you can get the finest accommodation at a nominal rate. I found 
it so, at any rate, on the Empress of Scotland. We had two 
nights on board each way, and two of us had a suite for £5 each 
one way. The suite would cost about £100 to New York. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
WORK IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


At the two elections fought in 1910 I was defeated, losing by 
430 votes in the first election, and by 118 in the second. There 
were in the divisions some seven to eight hundred out-voters 
who had a property qualification in the county but were non- 
residents. As the canvas showed, about one hundred only were 
on my side. I had the satisfaction, for what it was worth, of 
knowing I had polled a majority of the resident votes. Plural 
voters have now been abolished, but in all my three contests 
in Hunts. I had to meet their opposition. The elections in 
January 1910 were on Lloyd George’s Budget, the one in Decem- 
ber of the same year was on the proposal to limit the veto of the 
House of Lords. After my defeats I retired from politics for a 
time and gave my energies to attending to my law practice and 
travelling abroad. In 1910 Sir William Robson, then Attorney- 
General, wrote me a letter— 


“DEAR Bouton, how would you like to be Attorney- 
General and Minister of Justice to the Sultan of Zanzibar ? 
If you care for the post I will send your name for appointment 
to the Foreign Office.” 


This was an opportunity for further adventure, and I was 
some days debating whether or not to accept the offer. But 
North Hunts. wanted me to stand again. I had a young family, 
and I was not attracted by the East and Arab civilization, and so 
I declined the appointment. Two years later Lewis Harcourt, 
then Colonial Secretary, offered me a judicial position in the 
West Indies, but again I decided to remain where I was. I 
cannot say I have ever really regretted my decisions. When 
a man is nearing fifty years of age a sudden removal to a very 
hot climate may be dangerous. Besides, I was getting absorbed 
in French travel and the history of France and the Great Revolu- 


tion, and wanted to pursue my interest in both by further travel. 
I90 
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Apart from France, my interests outside the British Island lay 
in the West—Canada and America. Their history and develop- 
ment is enough for one mind to grapple without confusing it 
with the civilization of the Hast as well. So the years passed 
until the outbreak of war in August 1914. I was too old for 
service, and could only do my bit at home by what active help 
a man of my age could give. After the Military Service Act was 
law, 1 went to Lancashire for four years to act as a Commissioner 
under the Military Service Act for Civil Liabilities, and to act 
as an Arbitrator under the Munitions of War Act. Both of these 
posts were interesting, and it gave me an opportunity of doing 
useful work. ‘The Lancashire people are different in many ways 
from the rest of the country, and I soon realized that to know 
England one must live in the north as well as the south. From 
1916 onwards to the close of the war cycling came into its own 
again. Petrol was forbidden for pleasure, and so in my spare 
time I explored the delectable land of Cheshire. My head- 
quarters in Lancashire were at the Town Hall, Manchester. 
It is said of the business men of that great city that they will 
do anything for Manchester except live in it. Blackpool, South- 
port and the Cheshire side are the residential spots where the 
cotton men reside. I don’t wonder at their choice. I know 
Manchester well, and it has an interest all of its own, and it has 
a life of its own, which is more than can be said of London, which 
is too big to have any corporate existence. But Manchester 
—apart from the educated business men—seems to regard itself 
as the centre of the universe. Life in the Lancashire cities and 
towns seems to radiate around the town halls. Speaking to 
a Manchester man in quite a small way of business who had 
never been to London, I was telling him about the great size of 
the Metropolis, and he said, “‘ Aye, you must have a big Town Hall 
there.” In my official work as a Commissioner I came across some 
very curious types of the Lancashire folk. I was investigating 
the claims for assistance of a woman with a family who was 
struggling to make ends meet on the separation allowance she 
had from her husband’s pay as a private in the Army in France. 
I asked her how she could have managed it. ‘‘ Oh,” she said, 
‘I could not have done it if I had not buried my mother.” There 
had been an insurance, and this was the explanation. Another 
woman in like circumstances appealed for assistance. She had 
about a dozen insurance policies. In answer to my question, 
why in her poor circumstances she had so many insurances, 
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she said, “‘ It all comes from having a ‘neast’ as an agent.” 
I wanted to know what a ‘ neast’ was, and she told me a ‘ rela- 
tion’. Was the relation a male or female? He was a man she 
said, her brother’s son. ‘‘ Oh,” I said, “ you mean a nephew.” 
‘‘ Aye,” she said, “ that would be it.” At one time money was 
very plentiful in Manchester. Big wages were being paid to 
munition workers and money flowed like water. It was the time 
when they said men went into the Bank to draw the golden 
sovereigns and would say to the Bank Clerk, ‘‘ Ha, one for thysel’, 
lad.” There was a story told me by a man I knew well who 
said he was in a shop in Market Street when a lady came in 
and inquired the price of a pineapple. It was about eighteen 
shillings. ‘‘ Too much,” she said, “ I can’t afford it.”? A working 
woman in her shawl overheard the remark, and promptly said, 
“Pll have it,” and paid the eighteen shillings. She then asked 
the shopkeeper how it was cooked. 

When I was asked to act as arbitrator I usually met the parties 
at Lime Street Station Hotel or the Exchange Hotel at Liverpool, 
sometimes at the factory and occasionally at the town halls. 
If the meetings were at an hotel, the Labour representatives 
usually ordered whiskies to start the game with while the employers 
sat mute. I had great difficulties in getting any concessions 
from Labour, but by dint of coaxing and keeping everybody 
in good humour and perhaps by the help of the whisky and 
cigars, something like a settlement was generally reached, and 
I was able to send my award up to London. I was always struck 
by the astuteness of Labour representatives. In all my arbitra- 
tions, and I had a good many, I would award the palm for ability 
to Labour. They had their case up better than the employers, 
and always put it better. This made it more difficult for me 
to hold the scale evenly balanced when employers could not 
even put their case fairly for themselves, and it was only by a 
lot of questioning that I could find out why they were opposing 
the demand for higher wages. The rise to power and high 
positions of men like Mr. Johnny Clynes shows that the lad who 
leaves an elementary school at a tender age may by sheer natural 
ability get almost anywhere. If a boy is kept in a hot-house 
until he is nearly twenty—I mean by that under no responsibility 
for his own support—he does not sharpen his faculties in the 
same rough school as the lad who is out on the streets 
supporting himself or nearly doing it when the other is thinking 
of sport and holidays for a good half of his time. I don’t 
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advocate any particular system, I only want to say what I 
have seen. 

The terrible drabness of Manchester finds its compensation 
in the grand scenery surrounding it. The hill country of Cheshire, 
the Cheshire Plain, the Peak of Derbyshire and North Wales are 
all within easy reach by car or cycle. A fine tour is to ride around 
Snowdon, going out from Manchester by the Vale of Llangollen 
and then through the pass of Llanberis and back by Aberglaslyn. 
I have done this several times, and it is a tour that is hard to 
beat anywhere. It is not often given to a traveller to see the 
top of Snowdon—it is generally wreathed in mist. I do not 
think I have seen the top more than once, and then it was in 
mid-winter when the crest was deep in snow. I had been to 
Port Madoc on an arbitration. The little town is close to Criccieth 
on the shores of Cardigan Bay, and I travelled part of the way 
back to Manchester by a curious sort of miniature railway that 
turns and twists among the mountains in a way that reveals the 
great beauty of Welsh scenery. It was on this occasion that I 
got my only view of the snow-capped summit of Snowdon. 
Another mountain that, like Snowdon, hides its head in mist is 
Kinderscout in Derbyshire. It almost rivals Snowdon for girth, 
but is not so high. All the country around it is wild and beautiful, 
and if it were not for the climate I would compare it to Switzer- 
land or any of the choice spots on the Continent. One of the 
interesting things about Wales is the soft smooth accent of the 
Welsh language. It presents a sharp contrast to the speech 
of the factory towns of Lancashire. On one of my visits to 
Llangollen I went into a shop to buy some postcards. The dear 
old lady who served me, after a few remarks between us, said, 
“ You English people expect us in Wales to speak your language. 
Why can’t you learn Welsh?” “ Yes,” I said, “ it is a very old 
language. Do you know that it was the original language spoken 
in the Garden of Eden?” She looked at me and asked how 
I knew that, and I told her it was a matter of tradition and that 
Satan went to college to learn the language so he could tempt 
Kive. “Oh,” she said, “‘ I will believe you if you can tell me 
what the college was.’ My answer was that I could not pronounce 
it, but I knew it had a lot of I’s in it. That ended our discussion, 
and we parted good friends. On subsequent rides to Llangollen 
I always went to see her, and when there was anyone in the 
shop she always referred to the Garden of Eden, and I had 
difficulty in avoiding further cross-examinations. 

N 
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My official work became reconstruction later on, and this took 
me as far as Carlisle on the one side and Wolverhampton on the 
other, so I had plenty of railway travelling to do. These northern 
towns with their Lancashire music—that is the ring of the clogs 
on the cobble-stones—are depressing in their drabness, but 
some of them are finely situated, on the edge of the great range 
of hills that may be called the backbone of England. Rochdale 
is one of the best of these towns, and once upon a time built 
a beautiful town hall, but when I knew it the town business 
was all transacted elsewhere, and the town hall devoted to meet- 


ings, musical gatherings and functions of a social kind. There 


is a beautiful statue of John Bright in front of the town hall. 
I never passed it without stopping to look at it. I came too 
late into English politics to hear the great orator, but I have 
studied his speeches, which are models of pure English. On 
the statue at Rochdale a few sentences from one of his speeches 
is carved on the base, “‘ For twenty years I have stood before 
audiences, great gatherings of my fellow-countrymen, pleading 
only for justice. My clients have not been the rich and the great, 
but the poor and the humble. These cannot give me riches 
and rewards, but honourable service in their cause yields me 
that which is of higher and more lasting value.”’ 

Years ago, when I first began my political career, I travelled 
in the train with Lloyd George. I had Bright's Speeches with me, 
and he asked me what I was reading. When I said what it was 
Mr. Lloyd George said he considered Bright's Speeches among 
the best ever delivered on an English platform, and that the 
sentiments expressed in them were as true to-day as when they 
were first spoken. 

In the North I came across some curious trades. One of 
these was called lather boys. At the barbers’ shops men waiting 
to be shaved sat in a row of chairs and the boys went to them 
and lathered their chins, the barber following to shave them. 
After the Armistice and demobilization my work in the North 
was devoted to reconstruction and dealing with claims by men 
who had left their businesses to go to the war. Applications 
for grants to help them commence again were numerous, and on 
the whole quite fairly made, and it was satisfactory to know that 
the Department in London, working through the local Com- 
missioners, started thousands and tens of thousands of men in 
civil life once more. 

On one of my visits to Liverpool American soldiers were 
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landing. It was a strange sight to see camouflaged ships in 
the river, American Military Police at the street corners, and 
the Lime Street Hotel swarming with United States officers. 
It must have been a good thing for the Liverpool shopkeepers. 
The soldiers were reported to have salaries and not pay like 
the English Tommies. When I was at Crewe waiting for. a 
connection I saw a long train come in from Liverpool full of 
American soldiers, and it was a harvest for the vendor of oranges, 
chocolates, cakes and other sweetmeats. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE NEW FOREST 


WHEN my work in the north finally came to an end I made up 
my mind to live in the New Forest, at any rate for a time. I 
had had enough of the drab towns and had no inclination to go 
back to London. The New Forest had always appealed to me 
as one of the most lovely spots in England. I succeeded in getting 
a cottage between Lymington and Brockenhurst, at a place 
called Shirley Holmes. This is not a village, but an open glade 
or clearing, frequented by gypsies, who from time immemorial 
made it a camping-ground, and, I have been told, for such cere- 
monies as this peculiar race on occasions hold. My cottage 
was close to where they camped, and except for the litter they 
left I never experienced any trouble with them. At night when 
the camp-fires were burning it was a picturesque sight to see 
their tents, and was a reminder in some ways of the Indian 
encampments in the Far West. Political controversy was dead 
in the Forest. It had been joined to Christchurch, and the 
division stretched from Bournemouth in the west to Southampton 
in the east. Colonel Ashley had a safe seat, if there was such in 
England. The Forest had not been contested since January, 
1910, when Sir Robert Hobart the Liberal Member was defeated. 
It was in very truth derelict so far as Liberal policy was con- 
cerned. In the old days Liberalism had strong support from the 
Squire of Malwood, Sir William Harcourt, who had his seat not 
far from Lyndhurst. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, the father of Colonel 
Ashley, was neutral, and so the two principal men in the division 
were the one opposed to the Conservative Party and the other 
a Liberal Unionist. 

That had been the position in 1906, when Sir Robert Hobart 
won the seat. There had been a by-election a few months before 
the General Election, and I had gone to the Forest to speak for 
Hobart. Sir Robert was a dear old man with many excellent 
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I ever listened to. But he was not handicapped very much in 
this way, as I was assured by local Conservatives that their 
candidate was a worse speaker. It was hard lines on both parties 
to carry on meetings in this way, and the meeting I attended 
was carefully arranged just on the borders of the constituency, 
and was a joint affair with the Liberal candidate next door. 
So we had a fairly good gathering with two candidates and myself 
to do the speaking. Hobart talked in his peculiar way for a 
few minutes without making any impression, and Judd the 
Liberal candidate from the next division carried on and I finished 
up. That was my first experience in New Forest politics. It was 
fated not to be the last. I had spoken in Christchurch when it 
was united to Bournemouth for Harold Murphy the prospective 
candidate, and also for Acland Allen when he was a Member. 
In this way I knew something of local politics. Living in Bourne- 
mouth in those days was a man who was one of the most genial 
and popular men I ever met. He threw himself into politics 
with as much vigour as he had once thrown into football when 
he had played as an International. His name was MacAdam, 
and to my grief he died when not much past middle age. At 
one of the meetings I had attended before the war he was in 
the chair, and the meeting was about as flat an affair as I ever 
attended. ‘There was coughing and movement of feet, and a 
thoroughly bored expression on the faces of the audience. About 
half-way through I was called upon. I had by that time become 
thoroughly bored myself, and hardly knew what to do or say. 
Suddenly an inspiration came to me to tell a story, and one 
that I found had never failed to rouse a rustic audience to fits 
of laughter. I will try and tell it now, although it has become 
thoroughly stale in my mind. 

There was once a young man who was courting a girl, and 
he was in the habit of writing to her in very loving strain. On 
one occasion he wrote, ‘ Darling, I would go through fire and 
water for your sake.’ He put in as a postscript—‘ I will be over 
on Friday night if it does not rain.” Of course I had to work that 
in after a few preliminary remarks, but when once I said that 
reminds me of a story the audience pricked up their ears, the 
movement of feet ceased, and I had their attention. The story 
went off fine, and they rocked with laughter, and after that 
the meeting was not only saved but was a success. Now that 
is not all I have to say about that story. Mr. MacAdam was so 
pleased that on succeeding nights—I think we had a series of 
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about five meetings—he insisted on my telling the same story. 
There was no getting out of it, as he was in the chair, and in 
calling upon me to speak he introduced me as the man who had 
saved the meeting at by telling a splendid story, and he 
knew they would all be curious to hear it. There was no use 
asking him beforehand not to mention this story. He was de- 
termined I should tell it. By the end of the week I was heartily 
tired, and swore I would never tell the story again. That as 
I have said was before the war. After I had settled down in 
the Forest I had forgotten all about the story when I suddenly 
came across Mr. MacAdam. He was delighted, and insisted 
on my coming to see him. He was still the leading Liberal in 
Bournemouth, and every time I saw him in company with others, 
and he kept open house, he brought up the subject of the meeting 
I had saved by telling a story. Fortunately, the company who 
had come for tea and a chat were not so curious, and I escaped. 
It is curious how one comes across men that you have not seen 
for years and years and forgotten their existence. At the first 
of MacAdam’s tea-parties and on the first renewal of our friend- 
ship one of the party came up and spoke to me, and said he 
remembered meeting me at Stockton-on-Tees about the year 
1900. He had been Liberal agent at Stockton, and was now 
the agent at Bournemouth. His name was Nicolas, and although 
I did not remember him he was quite right in his recollection 
of me, and I was very pleased to meet him again. He and Mac- 
Adam were keen that I should take on the Liberal candidature 
for Bournemouth, but I was not to be drawn into contesting 
a big borough, which would be a hopeless contest as well. 
Politics were just then commencing to be again interesting. 
The Coalition had broken up, and Bonar Law was Prime Min- 
ister. It was a sad thing when his health gave way and he re- 
tired to die. Bonar Law was a strong man politically, and as 
a fellow-countryman—he was born in New Brunswick—I was 
proud of him as a Canadian who had risen to become head of the 
Government. It is now ancient history what followed, but when 
the election came in 1922 I was asked to speak at Salisbury, 
Aldershot and the Isle of Wight. Then after a few months we 
were to be again in the turmoil of another General Election. 
No one thought of contesting the Forest. I had been asked 
by two prominent Liberals in London some time before to advise 
the party about the division, and I saw Sir Donald Maclean and 
Geoffrey Howard at the Chief Whip’s Office and told them the 
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position. There the matter rested until about two weeks before 
the 1928 polling. Then I was asked by the Chief Whip to stand. 
I have said already how much I liked the Forest. It was a 
glorious place to move about in, and with a fast-moving car all 
its beauties were open to the eyes. I was tempted to come out 
again as a political candidate and fight my fourth Parliamentary 
election. It was of course a hopeless contest, but I had this 
in my favour that the Conservative Party were taken by sur- 
prise. There was no Liberal agent, and I had to find one. No 
organization of any sort whatever. There were however two 
men who gave me splendid and generous help—General Sir 
Henry Lawson, who lived at Lymington and Colonel Mills at 
Beaulieu. Colonel Mills’ wife was a daughter of Sir Henri Joly 
de Lotbiniére, in his time a very prominent French Canadian 
who had been Governor of British Columbia. With the support 
of these two gentlemen I went on with my campaign. Labour 
declined to fight, but stood aside and gave me little or no assist- 
ance. Meetings were hastily arranged, and when election day 
came I think I can say this, that the contest was not regarded 
as hopeless by either of the two parties. My own experience 
had told me that big meetings don’t count for very much, and 
that the quiet strength of the Conservative Party was pretty 
certain to win the day. Colonel Ashley polled 13,000 votes to 
my 11,000. I had given the Conservative Party a fight, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed this contest. It was a perfectly clean one, 
and there were no personalities. Colonel Ashley was an honour- 
able opponent, and when we met at the Town Hall at Christ- 
church and resumed the acquaintance of former years when we 
had been in the House together though on opposite sides there 
was no bitterness or anything approaching it. That is what an 
election should be, and I was glad to find that politics in this 
respect had vastly improved since my three contests in North 
Hunts. 

At the subsequent election in 1924 I was asked to stand again, 
but this time Labour intervened. The country was alarmed by 
the fear of Russian influence, and I was literally snowed under. 
My only consolation was that Labour was at the bottom of the 
poll and lost the deposit, while I saved mine by a substantial 
margin. 

When I decided to fight the New Forest I had never done 
any motoring. I could not go into a political contest without 
a car, so I bought a car and learned to drive. In the short 
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political campaign of 1923 I had a chauffeur, but after that I 
drove myself. Nowadays it is nothing either to own or drive 
a car, but having once possessed one it is no easy thing to give it 
up, and so I have kept a car ever since. But I am still of the 
opinion that the three best ways of seeing the country are to 
walk, ride a horse, or what is now called a push bicycle. The 
country for any of these ways of travelling has been spoilt by 
the motor traffic, unless you hike across country. I am too old 
to do that, but I still keep on with the push bicycle, and with 
it I can get the exercise that keeps me fit. If I did not live in a 
rather remote part of Surrey I could not do this ; but last year, 
1938, I was able to do about a thousand miles. Around Leith 
Hill there are still roads that are possible to ride with some 
pleasure. In the New Forest also there are many parts remote 
enough to enjoy a ride either on a horse or bicycle, and one of 
my regrets when I took up motoring was giving up my horse ; 
but horses require exercise, and with a car the horse is too apt 
to be neglected. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


POLITICS IN CANADA—AND SOME PROBLEMS 
UNSOLVED 


BISMARCK is reported to have said, the greatest political fact 
in the world is the inherited and permanent fact that North 
America speaks English. As a man speaks so he is. Canada, 
or that part of it which is British, rejoices in Bismarck’s state- 
ment and only wishes that there was not the exception of the 
Province of Quebec. There the French language reigns almost 
supreme. Quebec has never been a British Colony. It was 
French at the Conquest, and French it has remained, thanks 
to the British Government of 1774. 

Trouble was then brewing between Britain and the American 
Colonies, and in order to keep the newly-acquired French Colony 
loyal the British Government passed the Quebec Act which 
is the law to-day. French is an official language, the French 
Civil Code is the law, and the Roman Catholic Church is in 
possession of the tithe and the prestige of Establishment. 

The Earl of Chatham, in his speech in the House of Lords 
on the Quebec Act said, “it would involve a great country in a 
thousand difficulties and in the worst of despotisms and put the 
whole people under arbitrary power: that it was a most cruel, 
oppressive and odious measure tearing up justice and every good 
principle by the roots”. When he came to that part of the 
Bill tolerating and establishing the Roman Catholic Church in 
Quebec he expressed his fears that it might shake the affections 
and confidence of H.M. Protestant subjects in England and 
Ireland and finally lose the hearts of all H.M. American subjects. 
Perhaps the Earl of Chatham was right, as American historians 
regard the Act as one of the causes of the Revolution. 

It is said that the last shot fired in defence of the British 
flag in North America will be fired from the rifle of a French 
Canadian. He will fight to the last in defence of the privileges 
given him by the Quebec Act. 

The British Parliament erred in its belief that the French 
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been fighting against one another for generations. They were 
divided by race, religion and law, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the British Government could have feared a union of 
these ancient enemies if the American Colonies revolted. It 
is true that Sir Guy Carlton obtained some assistance from the 
French Canadians when Quebec was attacked by the Ameri- 
cans, but he was disappointed when it came to raising an army to 
attack the Americans in New England. 

However these things may be, we have to-day in Canada 
in Federal politics two official languages—French law in Quebec 
and English law elsewhere. As Sir Wilfred Laurier once said, 
Canada is a difficult country to govern. Canadians are still 
dragged to the distant and expensive Privy Council because 
French Members of Parliament resist the abolition of legal appeals 
to London. They think that their privileges are more likely 
to be safeguarded by the Judicial Committee than by a purely 
Canadian Court, and perhaps they are right. The French Cana- 
dian is strong for the British connection. Bringing up his children 
to speak the mother tongue, educating them in French-speaking 
Catholic schools, the citizen of Quebec has been completely 
unaffected by the American wireless broadcasts, newspapers 
and literature. In fact, the rigid adherence to the life and customs 
of his forefathers has produced in the French habitant the only 
bulwark against the inroads of Americans we find everywhere 
in Canada. 

Attempts have been made to plant French Canadian colonies 
in other parts of Canada, but these have not been successful. 
The English-speaking provinces are determined to prevent the 
erection of another and smaller Quebec anywhere in the Domin- 
ion. 

The loss of the American Colonies has been described as the 
end of the first British Empire. 

After the capture of Quebec a treaty was entered into with 
France, and one of the curious facts leading up to this treaty was 
this—and Pitt put the question to the British Government. We 
could have our choice between Guadaloupe and Canada. Both 
the Province and the Island could not be secured, and between 
them a choice must be made. After weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of both, the British Government decided 
on retaining Canada. 

The second Empire consisted chiefly of the British posses- 
sions in Canada. It is a common historical mistake to say that 
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the second Empire succeeded because British statesmen profited 
by the lesson of the American Revolution. Nothing could be 
wider of the mark, as all historians recognize. 

The British official mind developed the fixed conviction that 
the loss of the American Colonies was due to allowing them 
too much liberty. The Colonial Assemblies had claimed the right 
to govern without interference from Great Britain. If the second 
British Empire were to be maintained it should be made clear 
that the remaining Colonies were subject in all respects to the 
rule of the British Parliament. The Constitutional Act of 1791 
which gave Assemblies to Upper and Lower Canada is a museum 
in which this perfected system of Imperial Government is dis- 
played in all its details. Those Assemblies had about as much 
power as a modern English Parish Council possesses. I came of 
a later generation, and had no personal experience of this system, 
but my family was settled in Canada at the time and enjoyed all 
the privileges of being members of the ‘‘ Family Compact ”. This 
may be described as an arrangement by which nearly all the 
good positions in Upper Canada were divided between a few 
English families. The Governor made the appointments, but as 
these families were of his own class it was exactly what the 
Governor wanted. The Assembly did not always approve, but 
they could do nothing. The Electors were not pleased either, 
as they often sent to the Assembly men, who Sir John Simcoe, 
the first Governor of Upper Canada, described as “ one table 
men ’—that is, men who had their meals with their employees, 
in preference to half-pay officers and men of the official or pro- 
fessional classes. 

This sort of thing went on for nearly seventy years after the 
American Revolution, and by that time the population had 
increased so much that it meant Rebellion or Reform. Fortun- 
ately Reform won the day, and so it became possible to erect the 
third Empire which we know as the British Commonwealth. 
It is interesting to note what was the claim of the American 
Colonists before the Revolution. It was virtually identical 
with the principles declared by the Statute of Westminster. What 
George III declined to consider was freely adopted by the 
Government of George V in 1926. 

Nowadays we speak of Canada as an independent nation with- 
in the British Commonwealth. It is a true statement, and it is 
interesting to inquire how this came about. It is due to the 
development of a Canadian nationality, distinct in many ways 
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from the national life of Old England, and the origin of this life 
is due to Canada’s geographical position in North America. 

The beginning of this was to be found in the American Colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard. When these Colonies were estab- 
lished they began to assert a new conception of colonial relation- 
ship to the motherland. They had crossed the seas on account 
of religious, political and social differences with the English 
Government, and these differences and the environment of their 
new home developed a life peculiarly their own. 

When the war for independence was over the United States 
had developed an Anglo-Saxon nationality distinct in many 
ways from the national life of England. 

The relation of Canada to the United States of America goes 
back a long way. The first settlement of Upper Canada, now 
Ontario, was made by the United Empire Loyalists. They 
were the people who laid the cultural foundations of Canada. 
The Loyalists had been settled in America for generations before 
the war for independence, and when they came to Canada they 
brought with them the ideas under which they had lived, which 
were North American, democratic and a desire to remain asso- 
ciated with Britain. 

After the treaty recognizing American independence a further 
influx of Americans took place. 

By 1812 half the English-speaking population in Canada were 
Americans who had come into the country during the preceding 
twenty years. From New York and Pennsylvania thousands 
of families travelled the forest trails to Upper Canada, while in 
Lower Canada whole townships were settled by immigrants 
from Vermont, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. These immi- 
grants, like the Loyalists, had lived in a country cut off by the 
sea from English influences, thrown upon their own resources 
and faced with problems upon which the experience of England 
threw no light. They only differed from the Loyalists on the 
question of allegiance to George III. They had both been cut 
off for generations from people with the aristocratic point of 
view, and the civilization they had developed in the Colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard is now the common inheritance of 
Canada and the U.S.A.”? 

Canadians to-day can feel this satisfaction, that the develop- 
ment of their own national life led to the demand for responsible 
government. The British Cabinet realized, in time, that the only 

1 J. W. Dafoe, Canada an American Nation, 
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way to keep Canada in the Empire was to give her what she 
demanded, and so it came about that Canada secured responsible 
Government by her own efforts, and in this way made it impos- 
sible to withhold similar freedom from Australia, New Zealand 
and later the Union of South Africa. Canada thus led the way to 
_ the creation of what we are proud to call the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Apart from Quebec the outlook of Canadians is North Ameri- 
can. American magazines and newspapers circulate throughout 
the country. Most of the Canadian radio stations are affiliated 
with the N.B.C. or Columbia, with the result that American broad- 
casts are heard by most wireless listeners as a matter of course. 
The nearness of the stations makes an enormous difference, and 
the difficulties of distant reception of the British broadcasts make 
the American stations far more popular. The influence of the 
wireless can hardly be over-estimated. 

In higher education, university life follows the American 
pattern, not the English. Toronto University and McGill are 
nearer to Harvard than to Oxford. 

A Canadian lawyer migrating to the States with a view to 
practise there will find his path comparatively easy compared 
with the difficulties he would find in English courts. But not- 
withstanding these similarities and influences there is a difference 
which is felt and recognized by the Canadians and Americans, but 
is overlooked or unnoticed by English people, who are inclined to 
look on Americans and Canadians as much the same kind of 
people. The accent has much to do with this, and the archi- 
tecture, transport and the general lay-out of Northern American 
and Canadian towns lead a European or British traveller to class 
them as all alike. 

Canada has been let down on more than one occasion by 
Great Britain in her dealings with the United States. A glance 
at the map of North-Eastern America shows the state of Maine 
pushed like a wedge into Canada and almost separating New 
Brunswick from her sister provinces. The railway from Frederick- 
town, the New Brunswick capital, or Saint John to Montreal has 
to make a détour of perhaps a hundred miles to keep inside the 
Canadian frontier. This was giving away Canadian interests in 
a deplorable way, but it was done a century ago to avoid trouble 
with the States. Subsequently other Canadian interests have 
been given away and for the same reason. Notwithstanding 
these concessions Canada has never quarrelled with England, 
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and all through the years from the American Revolution down to 
the present time Canada has maintained an affectionate regard 
for the mother country. This sentiment marks the difference 
between Canadians and Americans. Sentiment after all counts 
for much; and while Canada and the States are very similar in 
the ordinary everyday life of their citizens, over all there hangs 
the historical fact that the United States, separated from Britain 
by the war of Revolution, and Canada has maintained her con- 
nection with Great Britain and has never shown a desire to 
separate. She is, however, determined when any questions arise 
between the Dominion and the Republic to take charge of the 
negotiations herself. 

About 1906 Mr. Justice Longley of Nova Scotia at a public 
dinner declared his belief that Canada would be an independent 
nation within the lifetime of those present. That statement 
created quite a flutter, and I was asked by a Canadian newspaper 
what I thought about it. My answer was headed by the Editor 
‘* Believes Canada will be independent ’’. I gave my opinion that 
Mr. Justice Longley was right. I said it was impossible for a 
great country like Canada to go on remaining a colony of Great 
Britain. The days were passing when it could be said that Canada 
belonged to England. I got into hot water with some of my Cana- 
dian friends and relations, and I have some letters protesting 
against my holding such views. It would be a difficult thing 
to-day to find anyone in Canada who held other views and who 
would deny that Canada is now an independent nation. 

Politics have moved fast since 1906, and no Canadian in these 
days would wish that his country should be thought to belong 
to England or to be other than an independent nation within 
the British Empire and on perfect equality with all the other 
members of the Commonwealth, England herself not excep- 
ted. 

The next great war, if there is to be one, will raise the question 
of Canada’s position in the Empire. In foreign politics the 
Dominion has declared that she will not be embroiled in any 
quarrel where the rights of Canadians are not involved. These 
are the words of R. B. Bennett, a Canadian Prime Minister, and 
up to quite recent times leader of the Conservative Party in 
Canada. 

The most recent announcement about Canada’s foreign policy 
was made by Mr. McKenzie King in March, 1989. He said Canada 
would regard an attack on Great Britain as “‘ an act of aggression, 
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menacing freedom in all parts of the British Commonwealth ” : 
but he added: “if it were the case of a dispute over trade or 
prestige in some far corner of the world, that would raise quite 
a different consideration.” This declaration seems to commit 
Canada pretty far, but it also retains the right of Canada’s free- 
dom of decision on which Mr. King has always insisted. 

We must not forget that Canada is an American nation. 
Whatever flag floats on the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 
or the Citadel at Quebec no conquest, no treaty, will ever change 
this fact that America is America and Europe is Europe, and 
Canada is a nation in America and not one in Kurope. 

For a century after the conquest of Canada the whole policy 
first of England, and then of the growing Colonies, was arming 
Canada to defend herself against the United States. To-day all 
parties are agreed that against the only powerful nation who is 
capable of attacking her Canada requires not a single fort, not 
a single cannon, not a single arm of defence. 

For a distance of over three thousand miles, stretching from 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean on the East to those of the Paci- 
fic Ocean on the West, the frontier of Canada is divided from that 
of the United States by a boundary which is undefended from 
coast to coast. It symbolizes the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

Some years before the Great War there were two naval policies 
in Canada: the building of a Canadian Navy as proposed by 
Laurier, and a contribution to the British Navy as proposed by 
the Borden (Conservative) Government. Both these policies 
were defeated. In a conversation between Lord Fisher and Henri 
Bourassa, a Canadian M.P., the opinion of the great British 
Admiral is given, and is worth recording. He said : “‘ Both these 
defeated policies were equally stupid. What need have you of a 
Navy ? Any fool knows it is as ridiculous for Canada to have a 
Navy as it would be for Switzerland. Only one country on earth 
can attack you, and that is the United States. What can you do 
with a Navy against the United States? Borden’s plan is equally 
foolish, because whatever number of ships you give us Great 
Britain will never fight the United States for Canada or for any 
other cause. We will not do it, not because we are cowards, but 
because it would be foolish and criminal.’ 

No country, be it Japan, Germany, Italy or other nation, 
would dream of attacking Canada. They know that in doing so 


1 See Canadian Hansard, 1st April, 1935, 
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They would have to reckon with the United States. Canada’s 
position on the Continent of America is made secure by what 
was perhaps the most striking diplomatic triumph ever achieved 
by a British Government. It is the incorporation in the foreign 
policy of the United States of America of what is called the 
Monroe doctrine. Anyone who has read the elements of history 
should know that it was the great British Foreign Secretary 
George Canning who proposed the so-called Monroe doctrine. 
He saw that if the United States could be got to proclaim to the 
world that no European power should be allowed to make con- 
quests on the free soil of the two Americas, then the United States 
would become the willing policeman for Great Britain, as against 
the rest of the world, England alone being left with possessions 
on the American Continent. 

Canada is beyond all question a democracy. Some years ago 
the Canadian Parliament by resolution abolished titles for resi- 
dent Canadians. Honours are no longer conferred in Canada. 
In England much attention is paid to titles and to one’s social 
rank, and in the countryside there are still the gentry and the 
trades-people. In Canada and the States you do not hear such 
terms. Social position is determined by education and respecta- 
bility, and as long as a man possesses these two things and is 
able to maintain his family in decent surroundings he can take his 
place in Society anywhere in the Dominion. It was not always 
so. I can remember the time when a strict line was drawn in 
Toronto Society between those engaged in trade and the pro- 
fessions. That day is gone. 

The question of accent is one that generally indicates the region 
of residence or upbringing. You can tell a Yorkist or Lancastrian 
or a Somerset man by his speech. So you can tell a Toronto man 
from an American. The distinction between Toronto and New 
York is just noticeable, but it is there. But the Toronto accent 
which dominates Ontario is unmistakably not English. It is the 
transatlantic accent without a doubt, and nearer New York 
than London. 

There is little or no meaning in the term Mr. and Esquire, 
and gradually in Canada, as it is already to a large extent in the 
U.S.A., the term Esquire is being dropped. Even where it is 
still used it means nothing. It does not mark a distinction in 
class, as it does in England. 

I was brought up in the Conservative school in Canada. My 
grandfather would have knocked a man down, or tried to, if he 
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said anything disrespectful of the Queen. And yet so far as I 
can remember my grandfather had never been to England and 
had never seen the Queen. I had been taught that whenever 
the Conservative Party was in power everything was prosperous, 
and so soon as the Liberals came in the country went to the 
dogs. That of course was with reference to Canadian politics. 
Later I came to see that after all there was not any great difference 
between the two Canadian parties. 

There was a time when deep divisions existed in party politics 
in Canada—the time before responsible government was won for 
the Canadian people. But when this had been conceded the 
political divisions became difficult to discern. Nor could I see 
any great difference between Democrats and Republicans in the 
United States. I know that no good politicians in the U.S.A. or in 
Canada will agree with me, but it takes a long residence in England 
to see that it is only in an old country like England that there 
can be the wide gulf between the politicians who are known as 
Conservatives on the one hand and the parties opposed to them 
on the other. Speaking of Democrats and Republicans, I once 
hazarded the opinion to an American that parties in the U.S.A. 
were not much different. It was in an hotel at Strasbourg, and 
most of the guests were English-speaking. The gentleman I 
addressed promptly disputed my opinion. He was a character, 
as was subsequently revealed. He was born not far from Stras- 
bourg. His mother had been a servant at the village inn. Then | 
she married and later the family emigrated to America, and- 
apparently my acquaintance when he grew up made good. After 
fifty years’ absence he had come back to see his birthplace. He 
had hunted up his relations, and that day had entertained them to 
dinner at the very inn where his mother had been a servant before 
he was born. He was quite ready to go back to the States and— 
with a nod to me—vote the democratic ticket. There must be 
any number of such cases, and I have known Canadians who have 
a history much the same. But the case I have related is rather 
exceptional and has its humorous side. 

As a rule Canadians, Australians and South Africans are so 
much immersed in their own affairs and in the politics of their 
own Dominions that they are to a large extent ignorant of the 
politics of the Motherland. The same may be said if the reverse 
is considered. I have been asked what is the difference in politics 
between England and Canada. Does the Conservative Party in 
England correspond to the Conservative Party in Canada; and 
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if not, why not, and in what way does it differ ? If I had to 
give an answer to this question I would give it in this way. In 
England the Anglican Church is an Established and Endowed 
Church with thousands of elementary schools under the control 
of the Church. This Establishment and Endowment is very dear 
to the heart of the Conservative Party, and it will fight hard to 
maintain the system, as it did in the case of the Irish and Welsh 
Church. In the Dominions the Anglican Church thrives, but it is 
neither established nor endowed. I am a member of the Church 
of England, but I cannot understand the attitude of its members 
who hate the thought of disestablishment. The Church is a 
flourishing body in Canada and so it is in Australia and South 
Africa. In the United States the Episcopal Church of America, 
which is a branch of the English Church, is also strong in members 
and prestige. If I were asked why this is the case if there is no 
State endowment or control I would say at once it is because the 
members of the congregations must support their church them- 
selves, and in consequence the laity have the control. And having 
the control their interest in their church must be greater. One 
of the first great meetings I attended in England was at the 
Albert Hall to protest against the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales. The speeches, even the hymns, all showed the resent- 
ment felt by the Bishops and Clergy to a bill to disestablish and 
disendow the Church in a country where the great mass of the 
people belonged to other denominations. Can anyone who knows 
Wales and the Church in the principality deny the fact that 
since it was disestablished and disendowed it has grown stronger 
than ever. When Mr. Gladstone disestablished the Church in 
Ireland he was described as destroying the Church, and there is 
a corbel to be seen to-day on the outside wall of Chester Cathedral 
of the old man with an axe chopping down a Church building. 

The Anglican Church in England is largely supported by 
the rich people, and it leans upon that class and the Conservative 
Party for protection against disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. Consequently it is influenced by the people who are its 
supporters, and in this way there is the temptation to give 
material values an undue weight. It is a pity that it should be 
so, and in Canada the Church is saved from this temptation by 
its freedom from politics. The Anglican Church in England 
is aristocratic as well as religious. 

In the hymnbook used in the Established Church there is 
a verse—‘‘ The rich man at his castle, the poor man at his gate ; 
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God made them high and lowly, and ordered their estate.” 

It is one of the hymns for children. I do not believe many 
people would approve of it. 

In Canada and the other Dominions there are no “ Chapels ”’, 
all religious bodies and their places of worship are recognized 
as churches. There is the Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Church, and so on. The result of the freedom which all religions 
enjoy in Canada is to remove in large measure the jealousy which 
must exist where one religion is established and endowed. 

Payment of tithe puts a parson in a position of security, and 
there is something to be said in its favour on this account. But 
it makes him so much secure that he can do pretty well what 
he likes in the parish, and the congregation can’t get rid of him 
except on the ground of gross immorality. The diverting of 
the tithe to education and the payment of the rector or vicar 
by the laity in the same way as other denominations pay their 
ministry would remove the grievance that Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Nonconformists and people who don’t believe in anything 
must feel when they are compelled to pay towards a religion 
they don’t believe in. 

Another point of difference is education. In Canada elementary 
education is entirely in the hands of the Provincial Governments. 
Elementary Schools correspond to what are called Council Schools 
in England, and in this way no one is asked to pay for religious 
teaching they don’t believe in. In England thousands of schools 
are under the control of the Church, although the whole cost of 
education is paid for by the County, and in this way by all de- 
nominations and by people who are of no denomination at all. 

Again the licensed trade, as it is called, has no existence in 
Canada. The monopoly there is not in private hands. It is 
in the hands of the State. Primogeniture is gradually dying out 
in England, but it still exists to a considerable extent. In Canada 
all property, land and personality, is treated the same, and in 
the absence of a will is divided equally among all the children. 
No one thinks of leaving all their property or the bulk of it to the 
eldest son—the custom is to leave it in equal shares. Land is 
not reverenced as it is in England, and in Canada can be bought 
and sold about as easily as a motor-car. In fact, the system 
in England of transferring the ownership of cars is much the same 
as the system of land transfer in Canada under the Registration 
of Titles laws, 

The system of an hereditary second Chamber is strongly 
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defended by the English Conservative Party, who uphold the 
privileges of the House of Lords and its right to reject bills 
passed by the House of Commons. 

In Canada the second chamber is a Senate nominated for 
the life of its members by the Government of the day as vacancies 
occur. Canadians of all parties would ridicule the idea of a 
Senator taking his seat because he was the eldest son of his 
father. These political differences show that there can be little 
or no similarity between the Conservative Party in England and 
any party in the Dominions. The Conservative Party in England 
supports things that have no existence in the Dominions. The 
things that exist in England may suit the country, and many 
things that are found in Canadian social and political life would 
not suit England. In Canada the names of the Chief political 
parties has been borrowed from England, and the nomenclature 


is about the only thing in common. The great lesson is this, — 


and it cannot be too much taken to heart—that each country 
minds its own business and is absolutely free to govern itself. 
That is how the Empire was built. 

There are two things that may happen in course of time—one 
is the abolition of appeals to the Privy Council, and the other 
the selection of a Governor-General from the ranks of resident 
Canadians in lieu of one from the British nobility. 

Before the Imperial Conference in 1926 the Governor-General 
of Canada was the representative of the British Government. 
He was appointed by it. He was instructed by it. He reported 
to it, and his duty was to supervise Canadian affairs as far as 
they had an Imperial aspect. 

The Conference reversed all that. Now the Governor-General 
has ceased to be a British and has become a Canadian official 
appointed by the Government with whom he is associated. 
His relation to the Canadian Cabinet is now the same as the 
relation of the King to the British Cabinet. This means that he 
‘takes no part in politics and acts only on the advice of his 
ministers. 

That being the case, is there any reason why the Governor- 
General should come to Canada from Overseas? He is now a 
Canadian official, and it would be more appropriate that he 
should be appointed from among the citizens of the Dominion. 
The idea may be held, and probably is held by a good many 
people in foreign countries especially, that Canadians have a 
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Governor-General sent to them by the head of the Empire in 
London to make their Jaws and administer their affairs. If a 
Canadian were selected it would put the coping-stone on the 
declaration in the Statute of Westminster that Canada is an 
independent nation. 

The Privy Council appeals can be made to bear much the same 
reflection of subordination. If the Privy Council were a Court 
of Appeal for all countries in the Empire it might be different, 
but it is not. Great Britain has her own Court of Appeal in 
the House of Lords. The Privy Council is only for the Colonies 
and the Dominions. It sits in London, is composed, with only 
an occasional exception, of English judges, and it appears to 
English-speaking Canadians that it is about time this kind of 
appeal was abolished. But as I have said elsewhere, French 
Canada blocks the way. 

The Judicial Committee, which has no native understanding 
of the Federal system, has in Constitutional cases for fifty years 
refused to see in the British North America Act anything but 
an English Statute. The Committee has based its decisions on 
arbitrary rules of construction which excluded consideration 
being given to the Act’s historical origin. Professor Kennedy 
of Toronto University, whose writings are standard works, said 
that it is doubtful if the fathers of Confederation would to-day 
recognize their offspring. 

The appeal to the Judicial Committee is a relic of the old 
Colonial Empire which is no longer justified or desirable in its 
application to the free and autonomous States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The social life in the Dominions lacks the stiffness of English 
society. People are more friendly, and life—apart from the work- 
ing side—easier owing to the absence of class distinctions that 
exist even to-day in England. 

This social side of life is reflected in politics. The political 
parties in Canada may be divided, temporarily, on current issues, 
but they are both in the long run pursuing the same policy—the 
development of ‘a great nation founded on Anglo-Saxon culture 
and civilization. In the brief contrast of the politics of Great 
Britain and Canada I have tried to place the facts as they are. 
There is one thing more I would like to add, and I put it in the 
form of a question—Which is the more interesting place to live 
in for a man who wants to devote his time to politics? There 
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is far more scope in Britain for reform. There is indeed a vast 
field for it, but the area for any increase in population is limited. 
The opportunities of government can only be those that aim at 
the improvement in the conditions under which our present 
population live. On the other hand, can there be anything 
more interesting than the development of a vast country like 
Canada ? 

I have lived to see the opening of the great prairie region 
—the linking of the Provinces of Canada by the building of the 
C.P.R., the rise of small towns to great cities. The future of 
Canada is plain enough. There is room there for fifty perhaps 
one hundred millions of people. What a field it presents for 
good government. What opportunities for vast develop- 
ment. 

t is needless to speculate upon that future. It is plain to all 
with eyes to see. 

According to Professor Cramb, the purpose of the British Em- 
pire is to give all men within its bounds an English mind. This 
may be true if the words “‘an English mind” are not given a 
too narrow construction. The same idea is found in the United 
States. The purpose of the Republic is to give an American 
mind to every resident within its borders, and so far as 
the English-speaking world is concerned it is satisfactory to 
feel that an English mind and an American mind in their 
attitude to the great moral and fundamental issues are not 
dissimilar. 

The common political ideals of the United States and the 
British Empire is the combination of two essential but opposing 
factors, namely, individual freedom with subjection to law. 


We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
that Shakespeare spake. 

The faith and morals hold 

which Milton held. 


Immigrants bring their own standards from Europe, but 
their children acquire the typical Canadian viewpoint from their 
environment. The part played by language cannot be over- 
estimated, for “an individual is a mental slave to the tongue 
he speaks ”’. 

The son of an immigrant into Canada finds himself at home 
in the United States, Britain and Australia, while he finds himself 
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a detached stranger within his own ancestral gates in Continental 


Kurope. 

** With the eye of imagination it is easy to see North America 
as the stronghold of the English-speaking world growing in 
power and numbers from generation to generation.” + 


1«*Canada an American Nation,’”’ J, W. Dafoe. 
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